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BELISARIUS. 


BY 
. M. MAR MONT E L, 
"LISTS of the FRENCH ACADEMT. 
TO wiicn ARE ADDED, 
_ | FRAGMENTS os MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 


By the ſame AuTaon, 


In Three Ess As, never before tranſlated: 


I. Of GLoRx. 
II. Of the GREAT. 
III. Of GRANDEUR. 


Nen miror, fi quando impetum capit (D ES) ſpectandi mages 
viros colladtant es cum aliqud calamitate. 
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HE Tranſlator thinks it quite unneceſ- 
ſary to ſay any thing in praiſe of the 
preſent work, as M. Marmontel's character 
as a fine writer, is too well eſtabliſhed for 
him to be able to raiſe or depreſs it: After 
having had the honour of an Empreſs among; 
his tranſlators, it would be a kind of pre- 
ſumprion to give the work any other enco- 


mium. But he thinks it neceflary to ac- 
quaint the reader, that M. Marmontel has 


ſo peculiar, and at the ſame time ſo elegant 
a ſtyle, that in ſome places it was impoſſible 
to give the full ſpirit: of the original; but 


he has endeavoured to do it as nearly as 
poſſible. 
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HH AUTHOR PREF ACI. 
'pace of tive hundred years, not one has made 
on of thel: Anccdotes, Agathias, who was 
a 4 emporary writer, envumerates the works of 
ou author but is "ally ſilent in regard tobe 
work in queſtion. Ty Tf it be urged, that it was 
(enccaled ? ln the courie of three hundred years 
iro the date of it, it is clear, that it might have 
beun public: the learned Photius would certainly 
bay: known it, and vet it appears at he never 
hoard of it. Suidas, à writer of the eleventh cen- 
tur? 55 is the firit who imputes this deſpicable ſatire 
to Procopius: upon his authority the notion has 
been adopted, and, without ver being examined, 


I. 


has paſſed current among the learned “. Writers, 


Ho 9 are ſtill cxant, by whom the authority 
of Suicas has been doubted f; and there are not 


wanting thoſe who have roundly denied it. Of 


this number was Eichelius, in the notes aud pre- 
tace to the edition he has given us. He ſets 
But with proving, that it is neither true nor pro- 
able that Procopius was the author; and he adds, 
thougn he were, that a declamaticn 1o extrava- 
zant, 0 ſhameleſs and abſurd, would be entitled 
10 u0 ſort of credit. The only difficulty that re- 
mains with me is, that the illuſtrious author of 
the Spirit of Laws has given a degree of ſanction 
ta the forgery. I know the weight of ſo refpett- 
able an authority, but it muſt yield to the force 


f CY dence. * 


Is it potable to believe, that a writer, who was 
a Rateſman, and had the eſteem of the age in 
which he lived, for the little gratification of tra- 
ducing his benefattors, would leave behind him « 
work of defamation, which could not fail te 


blacken 


Vol Jus, 8 otius, &c. 
4 Pere Combells, La Mothe, &c. 
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blacken his own memory, by reducing after-ages 
to the neceſlfty of conſidering him either as the 


author of a virulent libel, or a flatterer of the 


meaneſt ſervility? Can it be ſuppoſed that he, 
who had in every other reſpe& maintained the 
dignity of a judicious hiſtorian, could of a ſudden 
be ſo loſt to all ſenſe and decency, as to deſire, up- 
on his own bare aſſertion, that the character of 
« a ſtupid blockhead, a compound of ruſticity and 
& folly” *, ſhould be fixed upon the emperor Juſ- 
tin, that wiſe and virtuous old man, who from 
obſcurity, from the loweſt ſtation in the army, 
raiſed himſelf, by his valour and his talents, to 


the higheſt rank, obtained the joint ſuffrages of 


the ſenate, the army, and the people, in his fa- 
vour, and roſe at laſt to the imperial throne? Is 
it credible that he, who compoſed the hiſtory of 
his own times in a ſtrain of candour, truth, and 
knowledge, could be capable of tranſmitting to us 
concerning Juſtinian, that he was “ ſtupid and 
« ſluggiſh as an aſs, that he ſuffered himſelf to 
© be led by the noſe, and that he frequently 


4 pricked up his ears{; that he was not a man, 


« but a fury in human ſhape +; that his mother, 
e before ſhe conceived him, had commerce with. 
& a demon that was inviſible, but palpable to the 


* touch 3 


* Inſignis homo ſtoliditatis, ſumma cum infantià ſummique 
eum ruſticitate conjunctæ. | 


Nam mireè ſtolidus fuit, et lento quam ſimillimus aſino, ca: 
piſtro facile trahendus, cui et aures ſubinde agitarentur. 


+ Quod vero non homo, ſed, ſub humana ſpecie, furia ſit Juſti= 
nianus, documento eſſe poſſunt ingentia quibus affecit homines 


mala: quippe enim ex atrocitate facinorum Autoris virium im - 
manitas palam fiat, | 
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& touch +; and, in ſhort, that he brought ſuch a 


«© number of calamities upon the empire, as could 


© not be equalled in the annals of all former 
« ages ||?” Could an author of reputation, who, 
in the ſtyle of ſober hiſtory, had repreſented Br- 


LISAR1US as an accompliſhed hero, adorned with 


triumph and with glory, deſcend ſo lowly from 
his character, as to call him at laſt, “ a man de- 
« ſpiſed by the world, and pointed at for a 
fool?“ and this too in the criſis of that hero's 
fame, when he was called upon to be the guar- 
dian of the ſtate by the expulſion of the Huns ? 
It is true, that in the original Greek, ſome have 
retended to trace the ſtyle of Procopius; but 
did they diſcern his good ſenſe and manner of 
thinking? I will grant that he might be ſuſcept- 
ible of ingratitude, and of ſpleen and malice to 


his benefactors; but would the rancour of an able 


writer vent itſelf in boyith declamation? Would 
he think puerility ſufficient to efface his former 
ſtrain of panegyric, and to retract the facts upon 
which that panegyric was founded? It is not 
likely that Procopius, the hiſtorian, would fo trifle 
with polterity, as to fit down in a fit of melevol- 


ence, to prove in form, that Juſtinian and his mi- 


niſters © were not men, but a ſet of evil demons, 
&© who ſtalked the earth in human ſhape, and 
— „ heaped 


1 Fo gravida antequam eſſet, quandam genii ſfeciem ad fe 
ventitaſſe, que non ad viſum, ſed ad contactum ſe præberet, ac- 
cubaretque ſibi, et quaſi maritus ſe conjugem iniret. 


{ Is demum fuit Romanis tot tantorumque malorum Autor, 


quot et quanta. audita non ſunt ex omni ſuperiorum #tatum me- 


mori2. 


§ Tune enim vero contemni ab omnibus, et veluti demens 
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| & heaped deſtruction upon mankind *.“ Of ſuch 
a degree of infatuation I ſhould be almoſt inclin- 
ed to acquit him, though all his cotemporaries 
were to depoſe againſt him: moſt aſſuredly I ſhall 
do ſo now, when there is no other evidence but 
that of a ſingle man who lived five hundred years 
after him. | 
It is Procopius the hiſtorian, and not the writer 
of ſcandalous memoirs, that I have followed: I 
have conſulted him in his genuine work, and 
from thence I have copied the charaQter of my 
hero, his modeſty, his benevolence, his affability, 
the ſimplicity of his manners, his beneficence, 
and, above all, that fund of humanity which was 
the baſis of his virtues, and made him the idol of 
the people. © It was the delight,” ſays my au- 
thor, „of the citizens of Byzantium, to behold 
© BELISARIUsSs coming forth every mornin 
© the Forum. — He was diſtinguiſhed by the ſize 
% and the graceful proportions of his ſtature. To 
« the dignity of his perſon, he added ſuch an air 
« of meekneſs, benignity, and cheerful demean= 
« our to all who came in his way, that he might 
© have paſſed for one of the ordinary rank of peo- 
ce ple. His munificence to his ſoldiers was un- 
“ bounded. To the huſbandman and the la- 
© bourer of the field he behaved with ſuch a ten- 
« der concern, that while he commanded, they 
« were ſuffering no kind of outrage from the 
« army. His care, moreover, extended to all the 
& fruits of the earth: he provided with ſolicitude 
cc that his troopers ſhould not trample down the 
& corn growing up in the field; and to touch any 
8 spart 
* Hi nunquam homines (mihi) viſi ſunt, ſed pernicioſi dæ- 
mones, Humanas induti formas, quaſi ſemi-homines furiz, 
fic univerſum terrarum orbem convulſerunt. | 


| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
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& part of the farmer's ſtore, without leave from 
« the owner, was made penal throughout his 
« army *.” 


* Erat igrtur Biſantinis civibus voluptati, Beliſarium intueri in 
forum quotidie prodeuntem. Pulchritudo hunc magnitudoque 
corporis honeſtabat. Humilem præterea ſe, benignumque adeò, 
atque aditu obviis quibuſque perfacilem exhibebat, ut in fimæ ſor- 
tis viro perſimilis videretur. In ſuos præcipuè milites muniti- 
centii cæteros anteibat.— Erga agricultores, agreſteſque homi- 
nes, tanta hic indulgentia ac providentik utebatur, ut Beliſario 
ductante exercitu, nullam hi vim paterentur. Segetes inſuper, 
dum in agris matureſcerent, diligentius tuebatur, ne forte equo- 
rum greges has devaſtarent; frugeſque cæteras, invitis dominis, 


ſuos attingere prohibebat. Proc. de Bell, Goth. lib. iii. 
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DELISAALIUS 


CHAP. I. 


OWARDS the cloſe of Juſtinian's reign, 

? when that emperor began to droop with 
age, the ſtate, exhauſted by long and vio- 

lent exertions, diſcovered every ſymptom of de- 


cay. The adminiſtration, through all its depart- 
ments, was enfeebled; the authority of the laws 


was ſilent; the public treaſure was abandoned to 
private avarice; and military diſcipline lay quite 


| neglected. Fatigued by a continued ſeries of 


wars, the emperor was reduced to be a purchaſer 
of peace at the hands of his enemies; while the 
ſcanty remainder of his armies languiſhed in a 
ſtate of indolence, as if grown uſeleſs, and a but- 
den to the government. The commanders of the 
inaCtive foldiery gave themſelves up to pleaſure 
and diſſipation; and the exerciſe of the chace, 
which recalled to their minds a faint image of 
war, was their only expedient to prevent the 
wearineſs of too deep a repoſe, and the langour of 
a liſtleſs condition, 


it 


— — — 
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It happened, after the ſports of hunting were 
over, that a party was engaged at ſupper in a caſ- 
tle ſituated in the territories of Thrace, when 
word was brought, that a blind old man, conduct- 
ed by a child, implored the company for ſhelter 
and hoſpitality. Youth is prone to compaſſion, 
and the old man was admitted. It was now the 
autumnal ſeaſon, and the cold, which began to be 
ſomewhat eager, had chilled the poor venerable 
ſtranger. They gave him a ſeat near the fire. 

The pleaſures of the table went on; convivial 
mirth diffuſed itſelf, and the misfortunes of the 
ſtate became at length the topic of converſation. 
A wide field was opened for cenſure to expatiate 
in; and diſcontented vanity allowed itſelf every 
liberty of ſpeech. Each individual was laviſh in 


commendation of the exploits he had performed, 


and thoſe he would have performed, if. his merit 
and his talents had not been neglected and de- 


preſſed. The calamities of the empire, according 


to them, could only be aſcribed to the egregious 
blunder of not confiding the places of higheſt truſt 
to men of their ſtamp and character. They go- 


verned the world over their bottle, and with every 


bumper the ſpirit- of legiſlation grew more en- 

lightened and deciſive. | | 
The old man at the corner of the fire liſtened 

to this club of politicians, and pity mingled with 


his ſmiles. One of the company perceiving it, 
| Honeſt man, ſays he, you ſeem to find ſomething 


pleaſant in our diſcourſe.—Pleaſant ! replied the 
aged gueſt; pardon me, Sir, not very pleaſant, but 
light and airy, as may be expected at your time of 


like. The whole room was aſtoniſhed at the an- 
ſwer. Your complaints you think well founded, 


continued the old man, and I agree with you, that 
Fou 
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| you ought not to have fallen into neglect; but 

that is a mere partial evil, not to be lamented. + 

Lament rather that the empire has loſt all its 

ſtrength and dignity; and that the prince, worn 

out with cares, and bending under the weight of 

| years, no longer now can ſee and judge for him- 
ſelf, but is obliged to act by the miniſtry of un- 

| faithful ſervants. In ſo general a diſaſter, it is 

; poor to think only of yourſelves. —That was the 

| faſhion of your time, I fancy, interpoſes one at 
the table; nobody cared about himſelf in thoſe 
days! However, the mode 1s altered now, and 
every man for himſelf at preſent. So much the 
worſe, returned the old man; and if that be the 

eaſe, you are properly requited ; neglect ought to 

I be your portion. How! ſaid the perſon to whom 

, [Fitheſe words were addreſſed, do you encroach upon 

: Flour hoſpitality, in order to inſult us? Far from 

flit, anſwered the old man; I deal with you as a 

friend, and pay you with honeſt truth for the 

s ſſhelter you aſford me. bY: 

k The young Tiberius, who ſince merited to 

7 

5 
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de ranked among the virtuous emperors, hap- 
pened to be of the party. He was ſtruck with 
the venerable air and ſnowy head of the blind 
id gueſt. Addreſſing himſelf to him, There 
d b. faid he, a mark of wiſdom in your obſer- 
h tion, but it is mixed with a degree of ſpleen; 
t, Ind this public ſpirit which you require, is, with- 
g Put doubt, a virtue, but by no means a duty.— 
1E n your ſtation it is a duty, replied the good old 
ut ſÞan, in a tone. ſomewhat peremptory ; or, ſaid 
of P, to expreſs it better, it is the baſis of your du- 
n- |, the foundation of every military virtue. Who- 
d, fer dedicates himſelf to the ſervice of his coun- 
y, ſhould conſider his country as inſolvent; for, 
tact, that which he devotes to the common 


. B | good 1 
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good is above all price. He ſhould, moreover, be 
prepared to meet with ingratitude from his coun- 
try; for if the ſacrifice he makes does not ſpring 
from generous motives, the part he acts is fooliſh 
and abſurd. The only true principles of action 
are the love of glory, and the ardour, the enthu- 
ſiaſm of virtue. Actuated by theſe incentives, of 
what moment 1s it how our ſervices are received ? 
The recompence of true virtue does not depend 
upon the caprice of a miniſter, or the diſcern- 
ment of the prince. The common ſoldier, indeed, 
may be induced by the hopes of booty ; he may 
hazard his life for a pittance to maintain it. This 
I readily comprehend ; but you, Sir, born to af- 
fluence, with whom to live is to enjoy, when you 
relinquiſh the ſofter ſcenes of life, to undergo fa- 
tigue and labour, oppoſing yourſelf voluntarily to 
various perils, can you derogate ſo far from the 
generous act, as to deſire wages for it? It is de- 
preciated by payment: who attends to the advan- 
taze of ſalary, is a mercenary ſlave; nor is the 
caſe altered by the quantity of reward; the man 
who appraiſes his talents, and converts them to 
profit, is to the full as venal as the foul that felis 
itſclf for a piece of monæy. What I have ſaid of 
pecuniary recompence, I aflirm alſo of the allure- 
ments df ambition. Honours, titles, rank, and 
the favours of the ſovereign, what are they but 
wages? He who deſires them has his hire. We 
muſt either give or fell ourſelves: there is no 


ther alternative. The former is the act of free 


dom, the latter of flavery: you, gentlemen, wil 
incline to that which agrees beft wich the propen 


fities of your hearts. — At this rate, honeſt friend 


faid the company, you place ſovereigns in a ver) 
eaſy condition.— Were my diſcourſe addreſſed tt 
ws tovereigns 


| 
1 
; 
0 
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ſovereigns, returned the blind ſtranger, I ſhould 


tell them, that as it is your duty to obſerve a diſ- 


intereſted conduct, ſo it is theirs to be juſt and 
upright, —W bat, chen, f is it juſt, do you think, to 
give merit its due recompence ? Moſt certainly it 
is; but he to whom ſervice is rendered, is to al- 
penſe the reward; and if he omits to do it, it is 
his misfortune. But to go a little farther : which 
of us, in weighing our own merits, can be fare 


of holding the balance with an even hand? 40. 


illuſtrate this, in your condition, for inſtance, in 
order that every body ſhould be dealt with to bis 
ſatisfaction, it would be neceſſary that each ſhould 
command in chief; and then what becomes of, 
ſubordination ? This, you ſce, is impracticable. 
Let me then aſſume it as a truth, that govern- 
ment may incidentally want penetration, and even 
equity; but ſtill it will be more diſcerning and 
wiſe in its appointments, than if it were impli-— 
Ciily to take the recommendation each of you 
would give in favour of himſelf.—Ang who ure 
ycu that talk to us in this ſtrain? fays the young 
maſter of the feaſt, with an elevation of voice.— 
Beliſarius, replied the old man. 

The ſurpriſe occaſioned by this diſcovery, need 
not be expreſſed: the aſtoniſhment and confu- 


ſion that ſeized their young minds at the name of 
Beliſarius, at the name of him who had ſo often 


conquered in three parts of the globe, will ſug- 
geſt themſelves to every imagination. The whole 
company remained motionleſs, and a deep ſilence 
marked the reſpect with which they were impreſf- 


{:d. Reverential awe poſſeſſed them, and, for- 


getting that Beliſarius was blind, not one of them 
dared to lift his eyes. Tiberius at length broke 


Hence: Thou venerable man, ſaid he, how unjuft 
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and cruel has fortune been to thee !—to thee, 
whom the whole empire, for thirty years together, 
felt the author of its glory and its flouriſhing con- 
dition; till at length wicked malice framed a 
charge of treaſon and revolt !-—Thou art that he- 
ro, whom the perſecuting rage of envious men 
loaded with irons, and barbarouſſy deprived of the 
organs of fight |!—And yet, thus baſcly treated, 
vou can ſtil] perſevere to inculcate the principles 
of public ſpirit, and diſintereſted love of country ! 
—£And from whom, ſays Belifarius, would you 
expect to hear the leflons of virtue? Are the 


faves of court-favour to be your moraliſts !—Oh ! 


ſhame indelible ! ſays Tiberius, interrupting bim; 
unparalleled ingratiude! PFoſterity will ſcarce be- 
tieve the menſtrous flory I- It muſt not be diſſem- 
bled, replied Beliſafius, that my enemies did take 
me vnprovided, and ſurpriſe me a little: I never 
expected to be injured to that exccls of outrage. 
i had, however, been familiar with the idea of 
dying in the ſervice of the empitez and whether 
dead or blind, the difference is inconſiderable. 


 Devored to my country, I did not except my eyes. 


AI that I hold dearer than my eyes or my life ſtill 
remeins to me; the honour of my character is in- 
violate, and, above all, the virtues of my heart 
are ſtill mine, unconquered by my enemies. the 
actions of my life may indeed be effaced from the 
memory of a court; but the memory of man- 
kind will be more retentive; and if it ſhould not, 
I have the ccnicious remembrance, and that is fut- 
ficient. 

Ibe company, now ſtruck with admiration, ſo- 
licited Belifarius to make one at the table. Ex- 
cuſe me, gentlemen, ſays he, at my age the beſt 


to 
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to him, and he was much importuned to accept 
the beſt bed in the caſtle: he contented himſelf 
with a little ſtraw. I have often ſlept harder, ſays 
he : but this child, who guides me, I recommend. 
to your good offices; for he is more delicate than 
I am. 7 

The next morning, as ſoon as there was light 
enough for his guide, Belifarius departed, before 
his hoſts, fatigued with the ſport of the preced- 
ing day, were yet awake. Being informed, when. 
they roſe, that the hero had left the place, they 
propoſed to go in queſt of him, in order to pro- 
vide him with a carriage, and what other conve=-- 
niences he might want. No, fays Tiberius, that 


weill be labour in vain; Beliſarius has not conceiv- 


ed eſteem enough for us, to make him willing to 
receive an obligation. | 

The young Tiberius had fenfivility and reflec- 
tion; on his mind an exalted virtue in the very 
extreme of misfortune made the deepeſt impreſ- 
ſion. Never, ſays he to one of his friends who 
came to him from the emperor, never ſhall I for- 
get laſt night's folemn fcene! never thall the 
words of the venerable man be eraſed from my 
memory. Humiliating as he was, yet his leſſon 
has taught me what a taſk remains upon my hands, 
if I aſpire to the dignity of my nature; if I mean 
to be a man. Au account of this incident reach 
ed the ear of JUsTiNia>, who defired an inter- 
view with PIRERIUS. 
TIBERIUs related the whole with accuracy to, 
the emperor; and then, continued he, it is im- 
poſſible, Sir, that ſo elevated a mind could de- 
icend to the baſeneſs of the conſpiracy laid to his 
charge: I would engage my life that he is inno- 
cent, if a lite like mine were worthy of being, 
B 3 ſurety, 
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ſurety for ſo illuſtrious a character. I will ſee 
him, and confer with him, replied JusTINIAN, 
without diſcloſing myſelf to him: in the condi— 
tion of blindneſs to which he is reduced, this wil! 
not be impracticable. Since his releaſe from pri- 


| fon, he cannot have removed himſelf to any con- 


ſiderable diſtance: purſue his ſteps, and intice him, 
if poſſible, to your country-ſeat : thither I will 
come in private. This command of the emperor, 
Tiberius received with tranſport, and the next day 
purſued the road Belifarius had taken. 


CHAP. II. 
ELISARIUS, in the mean time, begging 


alms as he went, journeyed on towards an 


old ruinous caſtle, where his family expected him. 


He bad given directions to his young guide not 
to mention his name on the road; but the dig- 
nified air of his countenance, and his whole per- 


Fon, was ſufficient to intereſt every beholder. Ar- 


riving that night at a village, his conductor ſtop- 


ped at the door of an houſe, which had a ſimple, 


but neat appearance. 

The landlord was entering with a ſpade in his 
hand: the mien and fearures of Beliſarius attract- 
ed his attention, and made him curious to know 
ſo reſpectable a vagrant.. A poor invalid, fays Be- 
lifarius, an old decrepit ſoldier !A foldier! ex- 
claime the villager, and that honour is your re- 
compence !—'Phere is no help for it, replied Be- 
liſarius; the greateſt misfortune of a ſovereign is 
his inability to pay the price of all the blood fpilt 
in, his ſervice, The heart of the villager was 

7 ED touched 
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in the field. 
| =ay perhaps be of more extenſive uſe than even. 
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touched by this anſwer, and Beliſarius was invited 
to partake of his hoſpitality. 

I here introduce, ſays the maſter of the houſe 
to his wife, a gallant brave veteran, who bears 
the ſeverities of his fate with fortitude of mind: 
then turning to Beliſarius, My honeft gueſt, be 
not aſhamed of your condition in a family which 
has been inured to misfortunes : fit you down, we 
are going to ſupper; while we wait to have it 
laid upon the table, tell me, pray, what wars have 
you ſerved in? In the wars of Italy, ſays Beliſa- 
rius, againſt the Goths, that in Aſia againſt the 
Perſians, and in Africa againſt the Vandals and 
the Moors. 5 

At theſe words the villager could not ſuppreſs a 
deep ſigh. At this rate then, continued he, you 
made every campaign with Belifarius ?—Yes, e- 
very campaign; we were never aſunder.—Indecd ! 
that excellent man ! the equal compoſure of his 
mind ! that conſtant uprightneſs ! that greatneſs 
of ſou] ! Is he ſtill living, pray? for in this ſoli- 
tude it is about five and twenty years ſince I have 
heard what is doing in the world.—Yes, Beli- 
farius is ſtill alive. May Heaven guard and pro- 
long his days !—If he heard your withes for him, 


your goodneſs would affect him tenderly. Very 


like; and how do they ſay he fares at court? In 
great power, to be ſure ! adored by every body 
Alas ! envy is ever an attendant on proſperity.— 
Very true; but the emperor ſhould be upon his 
guard againſt the enemies of ſo great a man, the 
tutelary genius, the protector of the empire! 
He is far gone in years now.—But what then? 
he will be as great in council, as he was formerly 
His wiſdom, if he is attended to, 


his 
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his valour.— And how, ſays Belifarius, inwardly 
foftened, how was he known to you ?—Let us fit 
down to table, anſwered the villager : your que- 
ſtion would lead into a long detail. 

Beliſarius now felt ſome ſecret hints, that his 
landlord muſt be ſome officer who had formerly 
ſerved under him, and had reaſon to be contented 


with his general. During ſupper, the latter was 


inquiſitive concerning the events of war in Italy 
and the Eaſt,» but was totally ſilent in regard to 
Africa. Beliſarius gratified his curiolity in a plain 
and ſimple ſtyle. Let us drink, ſays the hoſt at 
the concluſion of the repaſt, let us drink to the 
health of your general, and may Heaven requite 
him with its bounty for all the evil he heaped on 
me !—He ! replied Beliſarius, did he injure you? 
— He diſcharged his duty, and I make no com- 
plaint. TI have learned in the ſchool of adverſity 
to compaſſionate the diſtreſſes of mankind, and 
you ſhall know, my honeſt friend, how that leſſon 


was taught me. As you have ſerved in Africa, 
you mult have ſeen the king of the Vandals, the 


unfortunate GILIMER, led by Belifarius in tri- 


umph to Conſtantinople, with his wife and chil- 


dren involved in his captivity. That very G1L1- 
MER has opened to you his hoſpitable door ! you 


have ſupped with him Thou Gilimer ! exclaim- 


ed Belifarius; and has not the emperor- aſſigned 


ou a better lot !—He had promiſed—Yes, he 


promiſed, and, to do him juſtice, he kept his 
word. Dignities were offered to me, and even 
the rank of a patrician; but I declined the offer. 
To him who has been a king, and has loſt his 


crown, the only reſource is obſcurity and repoſe... 

Thou GiLIMERI— es! I am he! that van-- 

quiſhed prince, who, you may remember, was be- 
ET ;  hheged: 
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ſieged upon the mountain of Papua. There I 
ſuffered unheard-of hardſhips “: the inclemency 
of the winter ſeaſon, the neceſſities of famine, the 
miſerable aſpect of a whole people driven to the 
laſt deſpair, and ready to devour their very wives 
and children; the unremitting vigilance of that 
brave officer PHazas „who, even amidſt the ope- 
rations of the ſiege he carried on, never ceaſed by 
Lis remonftrances to awaken my feelings both for 


myſelf and the miſerics* of my people: all theſe 


circumſtances, together with the entire confidence 
I bad in the uptightneſs of your general, prevailed 
upon me at length to lay down my arms. With 
what an air of ſober dignity did BELISARIUs re— 
ccive me | Every proper attention was paid to me 
by his direction. With what addreſs, with what 
reſpect did he ſtrive to ſoſten my affliction] The 
ſpace of near ſix lultres has elapſed ſince I have 
dwelt in this ſolitary retreat, and not a day has 
paſſed without hearing my moſt fervent prayers 
ior BELISAKIUS. 

1 perceive, faid BuLIisaR1Us, in this account 
of yourſelf, the mild effects of that philoſophy, 
which, even on the mountain where you endured 
io much, could make you chant your calamuies 
in ſong; which gave you, when you appeared be- 
fore BELISARIUs, that ſerenity of countenance, 
and on his day of triuraph animated that look of 
magnanimity, which aſtoniſhed the emperor Juſ- 
tinian. My good guelt, replied Gilimer, che 
ilrength and weakneis of our minds depend en- 
tirely upon the light in which things appear to 


us. 'Iruc conitancy and fortitude firſt ſprung up 
Iin my heart, when 1 began to conſider the world 


as the ſport of fortune. Till then I had lived the 
| molt 
* Vide Procop. de Bello Vandalico, lib. 2. 
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ſieged upon the mountain of Papua. There I 
ſuffered unheard-of hardſhips “: the inclemency 
of the winter ſeaſon, the neceſſities of famine, the 
miſerable aſpe& of a whole people driven to the 
laſt deſpair, and ready to devour their very wives 
and children; the unremitting vigilance of that 
brave officer PHARAS, who, even amidſt the ope- 
rations of the ſiege be carried on, never ceaſed by 
Lis remon{irances to awaken my feelings both for 


myſelf and the mifericss of my people: all theſe 


eircumſtances, together with the entire confidence 
I bad in the uptightneſs of your general, prevailed 
upon me at length to lay down my arms. With 
what an air of ſober dignity did BELISARIUs re- 
ccive me | Every proper attention was paid to me 
by his direction, With what addreſs, with what 
reſpect did he ſtrive to folien my affliction! The 
ſpace of near fix luſtres has elapſed ſince I have 
dwelt in this ſolitary retreat, and not a day has 


pafted without hearing my moſt fervent prayers. 


ior BELISAKIUS. 

] perceive, ſaid BuLisARIUs, in this account 
of yourſelf, the mild effects of that philoſophy, 
which, even on the mountain where you endured 
io much, could make you chant your calamuics 
in ſong ; which gave you, when you appeared be- 
fore BLIS ARIUs, that ſerenity of countenance, 
and on his day of triuraph animated that look of 
magnanimity, which aftloniſhed the emperor Juſ- 
tinan. My good guelt, replied Gilimer, che 
ilrength and weaknets of our minds depend er- 
lirely upon the light in which things appear to 
us. Jruc conitancy and fortitude firſt ſprung up 


Jin my heart, when 1 began to conſider the world 


as the ſport of fortune. Till then I had lived the 


| | moſt 
* Vide Procop. de Bello Vandalico, lib. 2. 
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moſt voluprucye of kings, diſſolved in luxury, 
and ever entranced in the lap of pleafure : on a 
ſudden I paſſed from my palace, that ſcene of re- 
velry and delight, to the cavern of the Moors“, 
where, pillowed upon ſtraw, I lived on barley 
coarſely pounded, and half roaſted under the cin- 
ders. Nay, to ſuch hardſhip was I reduced, that 
a loaf of bread, ſent to me by the humanity of an 
enemy, was an ineſtimable preſent. From this 
ſituation I fell into captivity, was loaded with 
Tons, and walked in the conqueror's triumph. 
In extremities like thefe, you will agree with me, 
that the heart muſt break with grief, or riſe ſu- 
perior to the caprice of fortune. 

You find in that compoſure of your ſoul, ſays 
BELISsARI Us, many reſources againſt calamity ; 
and I promiſe to ſuperadd a new motive of confo- 
lation before we part. 

Their converſation ended bere, and each retired 
to reſt. 

Gilimer, at the dawn of day, inſtead of be- 
taking himſelf to the cultivation of his garden, 

| i} made it his firſt care to enquire how his aged 
I gueſt had paſſed the night. He found bim al- 
ready up, with his ſtick in bis hand, ready to ſet 
ft out on his journey. How! ſaid he, not give us a 
| few days before you leave us !—Thar, replied 
BRBLISARIus, is not in my power: I have a wiſe 
' and daughter inconſolable during my abſence. 
1 Farewell — and hear without emotion what re- 
1 mains to be told you: Blind and ſupcrannuated 
as I am, BELIsarivus will never forget the re- 
| ception you have — him. —How | BEL1sS4a- 
il . | | R1US! 


* 


| * Yandali namque omnium ſunt, quos ſciam, molliſſimi at- 
11 que delicatiſſimi; omnium vero miſertimi Mauriſii. 
| Procop. ibidem. 
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Alus I— It is BELISaR1iUs who now embraces 
ou. —Righteous Heaven] exclaims GILIMER, 
half wild with aſtoniſhment, BELISARIUsS blind, 
and abandoned in his old age Even fo, replied 
BELIiSARIUS; and, to ſhow you the extreme of 
cruelty, before they turned him adrift to beg his 
way through the world, bis enemies put out his 
eyes.—Amazement! ſays Gilimer, in a tone of 
grief and horror; can it be poſſible! Who were 
the monſters ?Envious men, replied BELISA“ 
RIUS; they impeached me of deſigns upon the 
crown, when my thoughts were fixed upon my 
grave. They had credit enough to ruin me, and 
I was laid in irons. The people at length cla- 
moured loudly for my enlargement; it was in 
vain to reſiſt the popular outcry ; but, in reſtoring 
me to liberty, they deprived me of my fight. 
JUS'TINIAN too ordained it; there the wound 
itruck deeper! You can witneſs with what zeal, 
with what affection I ſerved him. Even now I 
love him, and grieve that he is ſurrounded by 
wicked men, who cloud and blacken the evening 


of his days. When I heard that he himſelf pro- 
nounced the definitive ſentence, I own my con= 


ilancy failed me; the very executioners relented 
into pity, and fell profirate at my feet. Now all 
is Over; and, thanks be to Heaven, I have but a 


little time to crawl about blind and wretched. — 


Paſs that time with me, ſays GIL1tMER : here, 
under my roof, cloſe an illuſtrious life. — That, 
returned BELISAR1US, would have ſomething 


foothing in it; bur I muſt give myſelf to my fa- 
mily, and I now go to expire in their arms. 


Farewell! | — 
GILIMER embraced him, bathed him with his 


tears, and could hardly quit his hold. At length 


_ 
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he let him go with a parting pang, and ſtraining 
his eyes after him, O proſperity | ſays he, thou 
cheat proſperity ! who can confide in thee ? 'The 
warlike hero, the great, the good BELISARIUS! 
— Now indeed he may think himſelf happy who 
digs his garden. With theſe words the king of 
the Vandals reſumed his ſpade. | ; 


CH AP. III. 
RELISARIUS was now near the aſylum of his 


family, who expected him with impatience, 
when a new incident made him fear that he 
ſhould never reach it. 'The inhabitants upon the 
borders of the empire were perpetually making 
incurſions into Thrace. A party of the Bulga- 
rians had invaded the confines, juſt as a rumour 
was ſpread abroad, that BELISARIUS, deprived 
of his eye-ſight, was diſcharged from priſon, and 
was begging his way to his exiled family. The 
idea of attaching to himſelf ſo conſiderable a man, 
ſoon ſtruck the prince of Bulgaria, who little 
doubted but BELisaRiuUs would embrace the 
moſt rapid means of revenge. The road he had 
taken was known, and orders were accordingly 
iflued for a diligent purſuit. Towards the cloſe 
of day, BELISARIUSs was overtaken : force was 
not to be reſiſted; he was obliged to mount a 
ſuperb horſe brought for the purpoſe. Two Bul- 
garians conducted him, and the hero's guide was 
obliged to mount behind one of them. You may 
truſt to us, ſaid the Bulgarians; the prince our 


maſter honours your virtues, and compaſſionates , | 


your misfortunes. BELISARIUs interrogating 


what their prince wanted with him ;—He means, 
replied 
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. ÞÞ replied the Barbarians, to fate your vengeance 
ich the blood of your enemies. Ah! fays the 
old general, let him leave me unrevenged ; his 
| pity is ſuperſluous and cruel. I only aſk to die in 
the arms of my family, and you tear me from 
f || them. Whither would you lead me? I am har- 
raſſed with fatigue, and reſt is neceſſary to me. | 
Reſt you ſhall have, anſwered the Bulgarians, and | 
to your entire ſatisfaction, if the maſter of the | 
neighbouring caſtle ſhould chance not to be upon 


his guard, or-in caſe he does not prove armed 
s [| with too ſtrong a force. | 
, 'This caſtle was in the occupation of an old 


e N courtier whoſe name was BEssUs. He had com- 
e [manded at Rome during a ſiege, and, after being 
g [guilty of the moſt horrible exactions, retired to 
z- [this place with ten thouſand talents *. BELISA“ 
ir Ius had infiſted that he ſhould be proſecuted 
d with the utmoſt ſeverity of the law; but thoſe at 
id court, who do not wiſh to have matters too cloſe= I 
ie ly inſpected, being all of his party, the enquiry k 
n, | was prevented, and BESsus retired to enjoy his 
le Jcrimes and his money in rural tranquillity. 
Two Bulgarians, who had been diſpatched to 
ad FJreconnoitre the place, reported to the chief, that 
ly lin the caſtle all was pleaſure and rejoicing ; that 
ſe Jthe misfortune of BELIsariuUs was the general 
as talk; and that Bessus celebrated it by a day of 
a ffeſtivity, as a puniſhment inflicted by Heaven. 
al- The abject wretch | ſaid the Bulgarians, he ſhall | 
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as Jnot long have it in his power to triumph in the 

ay IJcownifal of a great man like you. 

zur They arrived ſoon at the caſtle : Beſſus was at 

tes , table, ſurrounded by his ſycophants, one of whom 

ng ung a ſong of adulation, and in his ſtanzas ſet | 
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forth the care of Heaven in the juſtification of bis 
patron, by puniſhing the accuſer with the lofs of 
his fight. What more manifeſt indication could 
there be! Could innocence enjoy a more ſplendid 
triumph! Beſſus applauded the flattering firain, 
gracioufly obſerving, that Heaven is always juſt, 
and that fooner or later the wicked are brought 10 
condign puniſhment. Beſſus was right in his ob. 
ſervation ; for now the Bulgarians, ſword in hand, 
had taken poſſeſſion of the court-yard, and leaving 
Beliſarius to the care of a few ſoldiers, made their 
way with hideous uproar to the banqueting-room. 
Beſſus turned pale at the ſight; confuſion and 
terror fell upon him; his gueſts were thrown into 


the utmoſt conſternation: without attempting a 
defence, they fell upon their knees and begyed 
their hives. They were all inſtantly ſeized, and i 
dragged forth to the place where BELISARI USH 
was guarded. BESssUs, by the light of the torches, i 


rceived on horſeback a blind old man; he im— 
mediately knew him, and beſeeched his mercy, 
The old general, ſoftened with tenderneſs, con- 
jured the Bulgarians to ſpare him and his. No, 
ſaid the chief, no mercy here for bad men! This 
was the ſignal for ſlaughter, and Beſſus, with al! 
his comrades, were put to death upon the fpor, 
Then ordering all the domeſtics before him, the 
commander of the gang, who ſaw they expected 
the ſame fate, bid them be without fear, and at. 
tend him and his party at table; for now, ſays he, 
we are your maſters. He proceeded to regale 
himfelf with his followers, and BELISARIUS was 
placed in the ſeat of Beſſus. : 

The viciſſitudes of fortune now 1ngrofſed: the 
thoughts of BeLisakivus, and this laſt incident 


forely grieved him. My friends, ſaid he to ti: 


Bulgarians 
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Bulgarians, you diſtreſs me much by ſhedding 
the blood of my countrymen. Beſſus, it is true, 
was guilty of avarice and inhumanity : I have 
ſeen him the author of a famine at Rome, and, in 
the midſt of the public miſery, ſelling out bread 
at a moſt exorbitant price, without any feeling for 
the poor, who were unable to buy the neceſſaries 
of life. The juſtice of Heaven has overtaken him 
at laſt, and my only regret is that he merited his 
fate : but yet this havock, done in my name, is a 
ſtain to my honour, Either diſpatch me, or pro- 
miſe that no outrage of this ſort {hall happen again 
white I am amongſt you. The Bulgarians en» 
gaged to teſtrain themſelves for the future to ſelf- 
defence; but Beſſus's caſtle was plundered, and 
the next day the invaders, loaded with booty, ſet 
forward with B:LIsARius. | | 

As ſoon as they arrived at their prince's camp, 


| the commander in chief, embracing BELISARIUS, 


exclaimed, in a tranſport of joy, Come, thou ve- 
nerable man, and try whether we or your own 
countrymen are the Barbarians! Abandoned by 
the ſtate you ſerved, you ſhall find among us 
both friends and revengers of your wrongs.— 
With this he led bim by the hand to his tent, 
there bade him repoſe himſelf, and gave orders 
that every thing ſhould favour his lumber. At 
night, after a ſumptuous repaſt, at which the 
name of BEL1SARIUS was celebrated by all the 
Barbarian chi-ts, the king withdrew with him to 
a private conference. He began by obſerving, 
that 1c was needleſs to remonſtrate the cruelty of 
the treatment he had met with. The crime, con- 
tinued he, is horrible; the vengeance due to it 
ſhould be the ſame. Your tyrant, with all his 
accomplices, muit be buried under the ruins of 
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the Imperial throne and palace: his city ſhall be 
wrapt in flames, and its fragments heaped upon 
the emperor's head. Be thou, illuſtrious old 
man, be thou the guide of my armies ; inſtruct 
me how to conquer, and to expiate your injuries. 
"They have not robbed you of the mind's eye; 
the light of wiſdom is flilF yours. Teach me 
how to ruſh upon them by ſurprize; to affaulr 
them within their ramparts. Let us exterminate 
their empire, and not leave a trace of it on this 
fide of the ſeas. If the ſecond rank in our new 
dominion will not ſuffice you, divide with me the 
Imperial dignity; I agree to it. Let the tyrant 
of Byzantium, before he dies beneath repeated 
blows, behold you once more make your trium- 
phant entrance into his city.—And would you 
have me, then, ſaid BELISARIVUsS, after a pauſe, 
would you have me juſtify him for depriving me 
of my ſight! It is a long time, Sir, ſince I de- 
clined the offer of crowns. Carthage and Italy 
invited my acceptance. I was then young, and 
in the ſeaſon of ambition; perſecution even then 
began to ſhow itſelf, but 1 remained inviolably 
faithful to my prince and my country. The duty 
which then bound me continues unextinguiſhed; 
and nothing can induce me to renounce it. When 
I promiſed allegiance to the emperor, I hoped to 
find him juſt ; and, if he proved otherwiſe, I made 
no reſervation of a tacit right to defend, much 
leſs to revenge myſelf. Of treaſon and revolt I 
am incapable; and, let me aſk, how would it 
| ſerve you to brand me with perjury ? What va- 
luable ſervice can you expect from a blind old 
man, who has loſt the force and vigour of his 
mind? The enterprize you propoſe is much above 
my ability, perhaps above your own. In the 0 
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| ſent relaxed ſtate of government, the emperor ap- 
| pears an eaſy conqueſt; but he is only grown in- 
| dolent 3 and perhaps to rouze him from his lan- 
| guor, and re-animate his ſpirit, it were defirable 


ſor him that an enterprize hke yours ſhould be 


| commenced. That city, which you think fo af- 


ſailable, is inhabited by a people trained to war: 


and then what a ſet of men to lead them on! If 


the ſuperannuated BELISARIUS may well nigh 
be numbered with the dead, yet NARSES lives, 
and ever. Narsas has for competitors MuNDUus), 


HERMES, SALOMON, and many others of a war- 


like genius. If you will credit me, time alone, 
with its imperceptible hand, muſt ſap the ſounda- 
tions, and work the downfal of that great empire. 
You may, indeed, commit a ravage, but that is 
but the war of robbers ; your ambition will aſpire 
to an enterprize more worthy of y. Juſtinian 
defires only to form alliances and confederacies in 
ſriendſhip; led me add, there is not a king. who 
would not be honoured by an alliance with him; 
and, Sir, it depends upon yourſelf to——No, in- 
terrupted the Bulgarian, I never will be the friend 
of Juſtinian; I will hold no alliance with the man 
who owes his all to you, and in' return has blinded 
you for it. Will you reign in concert with me, 
the director of my councils, and the genius of my 
armies ? That is the queſtion between us. M 


life, replied BELISARIUS, is in your hands; but 


norhing can exempt me from the allegiance I owe 
my lawful ſovereign; even now, depreſſed as I 
am, had I the means of ſerving him, though it 
were agaiuſt yourſelf, he might ſtill be as ſure of 


me as in my day of profperity.—An extraordinary 


tort of virtue this | ſays the Bulgarian.—Wo to 
tae people, tcplied BELISARLUS, to whom it ap- 
C 3 pears 
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1 pears extraordinary! Don't you perceive that it is 
1 the foundation of good order in ſociety? That 
14 no member of any community whatever, ſhould 
| I arrogate to himſelf a right to be his own judge 

| and his own avenger, is an obvious, a ſelf-evident 
| truth. That right of nature is transferred to the 


| magiſtrate; and were it otherwiſe, there would 

| de as many rebels as difcontented fpirits.. Would 
| vou, who now court me to puniſh my maſter for 
injuſtice, would you give the ſame privilege: to 
your own ſoldiers? - Would I give it! ſays the 
Bulgarian; they have it without my giving it; 
but fear reſtrains it within due bounds.—And 
| with us, Sir, virtue is the reſtraint, ſays BELISA- 
| R1VUS; that is an advantage refulting from the 
6 manners; from manners formed by civilization, 
| the parent of ſocial happineſs ; and ſocial happi- 
| if neſs, let me tell you, will never be rightly under- 
81! ik ftood, where the inſtitutions of true policy have 
| | not been received. I will go deeper into this 
| ſubject, with the freedom of a man who has no- 
thing left to fear or hope. What ſort of ſubjeQs 

do you govern, Sir? A race inured to warfare 

that is their beſt reſource :- and that very warfare 

to which they are trained, baniſhes every idea of 
the right uſe of peace; inclines them to neglect 
the valuable riches of labour and induſtry; to 

il trample on the laws of natural juſtice, and ſeek a 
E | precarious good in ruin and deſtruction. If you 
il} will place before your eyes the conſequences that 

| muſt attend your boundleis ambition, you will 
perceive how neceſſarily it reſults, that, to lay 

| waſte the territories of the empire, you mult leave 
your own without labourers, barren and unculti- 
vated ; that in order to ſubſiſt one part of the hu- 

N man ſpecies, you mult maſſacre another; and that 
1 | ; | 10 
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your own ſubjects muſt fatten with their blood 


the very land which they cover with deſolation.— 


And will not, ſaid the king, the influence of war 
be the fame upon the ſubjects of the empire ?— By 
no means, replied BELISARIUS; and moreover 
the object of our arms is very different. The end 


aimed at by our wars is public tranquillity, that 


we may enjoy the fruits of peace as the purchaſe 
of our victories. —-Generoſfity, fays the Bulgarian, 
is eaſily extended, where we have the ſuperior 
force. Let us break off the conference. You 
are ſtil] iHuſtrious in miſery, and I honour your 
unſhaken fidelity; it deſerved a better recom- 
pence. Repoſe yourſelf for this night in my own 
tent: you ſhall be lodged near our perſon. To- 
morrow it ſhall depend upon yourſelf to direct 
your guides which way you will be conducted. 
To the place where they ſeized me, ſaid Ber 1- 


SARIU9; and then retired to the comforts of a 


pure and tranquil ſleep. | 

The next day the king of Bulgaria took leave of 
the good old general, and fain would have loaded 
him with preſents. They are, ſays BeLIisarius, 


the ſpoils of my country, and you would bluſh for 


me, if I ſuffered myſelf to be fo enriched. Some 
neceſſary food for himſelf and his. guide, was all 
he could be induced to accept, and the ſame 


ey that laid violent hands upon him, eſcorted 


im to the place from whence he had been carried 
to the Barbarian camp 


CHAP. IV. 


THE hero was now at the diſtance of twelve 
* mules from the retreat of his family; bur 


being 


8 


he felt the villager embracing his knees: be raiſed 
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being exhauſted by a fatiguing journey, he en- 
quired of his guide whether there was not a vil- 
lage in ſight, where he might reſt his wearied 
limbs. There is one, ſaid his young conductor, 
but it is a conſiderable way off. Let theſe guards 
convey you to it. No, replied BELISARIUS, I 
ſhould expoſe the place to the pillage of theſe ro- 
vers. He now took leave of his convoy. 

. Arriving at the village, the cry that ſtruck his 
ear was, There he is ; that's he ; it is the very man. 
What may this mean ?—— lt is an whole family, 
ſaid the guide, making towards you with great 
eagerneis, By this time an old man came for- 
ward from the crowd. Worthy gentleman, ſaid 
he, may we crave to know who you are! You 
plainly fee, replied BELISARIUS, that I am a 
poor indigent wretch, and not a gentleman. 
An indigent wretch ! exclaimed the peaſant; that 
is what occaſions our curioſity ; for we have a re- 
port here, that, wretched as you ſeem, you are 
BELISARIUS.— Lower your voice, my honeſt 
friend, replied the general; and if my misfor- 
tunes touch you, afford me a ſhelter under your 
roof. "Theſe words were ſcarcely uttered, when 


the honeſt country man, and weat with him into 
an humble cot. | | 
Fall down, my children, ſaid the villager to his 
ſon and two daughters, fall down at the feet of F 
this illuſtrious hero: it was he protected us from 
the ravage of the Hus; but for him, our little 
habitation had been reduced to aſhes; but for him, F 
my children, your father would have been but- 
chered before your eyes, your little babes would 
have been torn from you, and hurried into capti- 
vity ; but for him, you never would have raiſed 
| | your 


* 
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your heads again; you are indebted to him for 
life, and all that can be dearer than life, Vener- 
ate him the more for his preſent condition, re- 
ſpect his misfortunes, and weep over your unhap- 
py country. 


BELISARIUsS, diſſolving inwardly with tender- 
neſs at the grateful ſentiments of this little family, 


and overpowered by their bleſſings on his head, 
could only anſwer them with the dumb eloquence 
of his embraces. Condeſcend, illuſtrious hero, 


ſaid the two women, to receive to your arms theſe 


two little innocents, who have found in you a ſe- 
cond father. We ſhall never ceaſe to awaken in 
their memories a due ſenſe of the honour they 


and being careſſed in his embrace. Each mother 


preſented her own child, and placed him on the 


general's knees. The little infants ſmiled with 
young aftoniſhment, and raiſing their arms, ſeem- 
ed to offer up their thanks. And can you now, 
ſaid BELISARI1Us, think me an object of compaſ- 
ſion ? Does there at this moment breathe a man 
more fincerely happy than myſelf ? But tell me, 
how has it happened that you had any knowledge 
of me? A young nobleman, replied the villager, 
paſſed through this place yeſterday, and enquired 
if we had not ſeen a blind old man go by: you 
anſwer the deſcription he gave us. We aſſured 


Pim we had ſeen no ſuch perſon ; he then charged 


sto keep a good look-out, and let you know, 
hat a friend expeCts you at the place where you 
are going. He ſaid you were in want of every 
hing, and requeſted us to pay you every attention 
n our power : he even promiſed ro requite us for 
Alas! we told him that we were all variouſly 
mployed ; ſome in the labours of the field, others 
in 


will now receive by ſaluting their great deliverer, 
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in domeſtic cares, and had but little leiſure to 
gape after travellers as they paſs by. 'Then quit 
your employments, ſaid the young lord, and o- 
mit every thing rather than the acts of benevo]- 
ence the good old man is entitled to: he is your 
protector, your delivererz it is DELISARIUS 
whom I recommend to your diligence; and then 
he opened to ns the whole ſtory of your ſuffer. 
ings. At the ſound of a name fo beloved and he- 
noured, imagine to yourſelf the agitation of our 
hearts. My ſon watched all night long for his 
general, for he had the honour to fight under your 
banners, when you expelled the invaders of 
Thrace; and my davghters, at the dawn of day, 
were at the threthold of the door, and there con- 
tinued, ſtraining their eyes with eager expecta- 
tion. At length we have found you; command as i 
you pleaſe, every thing we have is yours: the noble- 
man who defires to ſee you has more in his power 
to give; but give what he may, he will not do it 
with a better heart than we offer our little all. 
| While thus the father diſcourſed, the ſon, in a 
fixed attitude before the hero, viewed him with a 
penſive air, his hands claſped in each other; con- 
ſternation, pity, and reſpect riſing by turns, and 
diffuſing themſelves over his countenance. 

My good friend, ſays BEr.1$AaR1wvs to the old 
villager, I thank you for theſe marks of your 
goodneſs. I have wherewithal to ſupport me on 

my way to my laſt retreat: but pray inform me, 
is your happineſs equal to your beyevolence ! 
Your ſon, you ſay, carried arms under my con- 
duct. I feel myſelf intereſted about him; is he 
prudent, careful, and induftrious ? Does he prove 

a good huſband and a good father ?—He is, re-Jd 

plied the old man, all my joy and comfort; beſh 
quittecd 
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quitted the army upon the death of his elder bro- 
ther; but he quitted it ſeamed with honourable 
ſcars; he relieves me from labour, the prop of my 
old age! He has for his wife the daughter of my 
friend, and Heaven has ſmiled upon their union. 
He is of a ſanguine lively temper; ſhe is of a 


mild and amiable diſpoſition. My daughter, who 
ſtands there, is alſo happily ſettled. I gave her in 
marriage to a young man of good morals, and 
they live in mutual affection: every thing goes on 


to my heart's content, and they have raiſed grand- 


children to me, in whom I fancy I am renewing 
my youth. In the hopes that they will cheriſh 
my memory, and bleſs me when I am gone, I 
draw towards my grave with leſs regret.— Alas! 
my good friend, ſaid BEL1SAR1US, you excite my 
envy! I had two ſons, my beſt, my darling hope! 
I ſaw them both expire at my fide; an only daugh- 
ter is all that is left me in my age, and ſhe, alas! 
has too much ſenſibility tor my condition and her 
own. But thanks be to heaven, my two boys 
died fighting for their country !—At theſe words, 
the young man, who had been earneſtly liſtening 


to all that paſſed, felt his heart couched to the very 


quick. 

The ſupper, conſiſting of plain country fare, 
was ſerved up; but BE1.15aR1vs, by his lively re- 
preſentations of the happineſs that dwells with ob- 
ſcurity, gave it the value of the moſt ſumptuous 
repaſt. Calm and retired tranquillity, ſays he, is 
the happieſt ſtate of man; and yet, ſo little are 
the ſolid bleſſings of life underſtood, it is a ſtate 
which is never envied. 


The. young man of the houſe continued Gent 


during the whole time of ſupper, with bis eyes 
fixed on BELISARIUS; he was loſt in contem- 


plation: 
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plation: his inward workings grew ſtronger as he 
gazed; his countenance every moment ſettled into 
a deeper gloom, looked more intenſe with reflec- 
tion, and fiercer with the various meanings that 
ſacceeded each other. Here is my ſon, ſaid the 


good old landlord, recalling to his imagination all! 


your battles: he peruſes you with an ardent eye. 
-— He finds it difficult, replied BELISARIUS, to 
recollect his general. — The enemies of my. gener- 
al, ſaid the young man, have defaced him enough 
to make it difficult to know bim; but he is too 
near the hearts of his ſoldiers to be ever unknown 
to them. | 

When BRELISARITUs took leave of this worthy 
family, I ſhould be glad, ſays this young man, if 
my general will permit me, to attend him a little 


part of bis way. Being together on the road, I $ 
could wiſh, ſaid he again, that you would order 
your guide to walk on before us; for I have ſome- | 


thing for your private ear. 'The condition, Sir, 


to which they have reduced you, fills me with in- 


dignation. 'They have left you a terrible example 
of ingratitude, and the baſeſt perfidy; it makes 
me even look with horror on my country; and as 
I formerly dared boldly in her ſervice, fo I now 
bluſh for every drop of blood I ſpilt in her cauſe, 
The place of my nativity is grown deteſtable to 
me, and I look with pity on the children whom I 
have brought into this bad world. —Hold ! hold, 
young man! ſays BELIsaRIus; where is the 
country in which honeſt men do not fall the vic- 
tims of malignity and fraud ?—But this, return- 
ed the young ſoldier, this is without a precedent. 
'There is a peculiarity in your fate that exceeds all 
imagination. Who was the author of it? I have 
a wife and children; them J will recommend to 

ER 15 their 
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their grandfather and the Supreme Being, and 
nothing ſhall retard me from ſetting out directly 
to tear out the villain's heart, who barbarouſly— — 
Alas l thou generous youth, ſaid BELisarivs, 
claſping him in his arms, this exceſs of pity kin- 
dles to enthuſiaſm. Can I conſent that a brave 
young man ſhall be the perpetrator of an inſidious 
deed ? that a ſoldier ſhall become an aſſaſſin? that 
a a virtuous ſon, a tender huſband, and an affec- 

| tionate father, ſhall be the ſlave of guilt and in- 

| famy ! It were to make me deſerve all that malice 
has inflicted on me. Reflect a little; you have 

| relinquiſhed the juſt defence of your country to 
ſolace your aged father, and rear up your tender 
infants; and will you now, for a ſuperannuated 
vretch like me, with an extravagant zeal, deſert 
chat very father and your helpleſs babes? Tell me, 
©: ſhould you drench your hands in the blood of my 
enemies, will that recal my youthful vigour ? Will 
it reſtore my loſt organs to me? When you have 
made yourſelf criminal, ſhall I be the leſs miſer- 
able ?—No, replied the young man, but the bloody 
cataſtrophe of a villain will ſtrike every guilty 
ind with horror: to make him a terrible exam- 
ple to the world, I will ſeize the monſter at the 
foot of the throne, or even of the altar, and, glut- 
ing my poniard in his heart, will thunder in his 
ar, © BEL i84R1Us ſtrikes the blow.”—And by 
d, What right, ſays BELIisAR1vs, in a deciſive tone, 
1e do you mean to execute my revenge? Have I 
c- {transferred a right to you, which I do not poſſeſs 
n- Wnyſelf ? or do you mean to aſſume that right in 
it. Wehance of every law ?—Let law be truly admi- 
all Hiſtered, ſaid the young man, and the ſubjeQ will 
vc Wepend upon the juſtice of his country; but ſince 
to It is perverted, ſince it gives no protection to in- 
95 D | nocence 
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nocence and virtue, but connives at vice, and acts 
in colluſion with the guilty, it is time to abjure 
civil ſociety, and reſort to the primitive laws of 
natural juſtice, —My worthy good friend, replied 
BEL1SARIUS, that is the reaſoning of ruffians, 
of every lawleſs banditti! To ſee the laws warp- 
ed to evil purpoſes, is indeed grievous to a juſt 
and honeſt mind; but the caſe would be ſtill more 
grievous, if they were to ſuffer open violation. 
Enfeebled laws are moſt certainly an evil, but a 
tranſitory evil; their total overthrow would be a 
laſting calamity. You would ſtrike guilt with 
terror, and yet you are going to encourage it by 
E example. My cala mities, thou worthy youth, 
ave inſpired you with noble ſentiments; would 
you debaſe thoſe ſentiments by an atrocious deed? 
Shall the tender ſenſations of the heart be turned 
to horror? I conjure: you, in the name of that 
virtue which you love, diſhonour it not by fatal 
raſhneſs. Let it never be ſaid that virtue has 
guided the hand of an aſſaſſin. 

If their cruelty, ſaid the young ſoldier, had ſpent 
its rage on me, I could perhaps arm myſelf with 
fortitude to bear the worſt; but when a man re— 
nowned, when BEL1saRius—No, I will never 
forgive it. But I forgive it, replied BEL1SA4Rtus; 
nothing but my intereſt in this buſineſs can pro- 
voke your fury; and, if I renounce my own re- 
ſentments, will you go farther than I am willing 
to do? Let me tell you, that, if I were inclined 
to expiate my wrongs by the blood of my ene- 
mies, whole nations are ready to arm themſelves 
in my cauſe; but I am reſigned to my fate; imi- 
tate my example, allow me to be a judge of what 
is right and honourable; and, if you find within 

your breaſt a ſpirit to encounter death, . 
5 SS that 
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that ſpirit for the glorious occaſion of ſerving your 
country and. your prince. 


'Fhe ardour of the young ſoldier ſubſided at 
theſe words into wonder and admiration. Forgive 


me, general, ſaid he, forgive the vehemence which 
I now bluſh to own ; the outrage of your fortune 


drove me to exceſs; while you condemn my zeal, 

excuſe it alſo,—I do more, ſaid BELISARIUsS, I 
eſteem it; it is the emotion, the tranſport of A 
generous mind: but let me now direct it, Your 
family will have need of you: live for them; and 
let your children imbibe from you an averſion to 


the enemies of BELISARIUSs.— Name them, ſaid 
the young ſoldier, with impatience, and I pro- 


mife you my children ſhall grow up from the 


cradie in mortal hatred of them. —My enemies, 


replicd BELISARIUS, are the Scythians, the 


Huns, the Buigarians, the Sclavonians, the Per- 
ſians, and all the enemies of my country. Thou 


miracle of virtue! ſaid the young villager, pro- 


ſtrating himſelf at the feet of the hero. BEL I- 
' $ARLUs embraced bim, and taking bis leave, 
Thete are, ſaid he, in this mixed ſtate, inevit- 


able evils; all that a juſt man can do, is not 


to deſerve the portion that may be his lot. If, 


hereafter, the abuſe of power, the perverſion 


of laws, and the proſperity of bad men, ſhould 
move your indignation, think of BELISARIuSs. 
Farewell! 


C H A P. V. 


Tr philoſophic foul of BaLisaafvs was 


now upon the point of encountering a trial 
ill more ſevere than any he had yet met with: 
D 2 but 
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but it will in this place be proper to relate what 
happened when the hero was firſt ſeized, and hur- 
ried away to priſon. 
On the night when he was loaded with fetters, 
and like a ſtate criminal thrown into jail, amaze- 
ment, grief, and conſternation, filled his palace, 
'The alarm which ſeized his wife ANTON1NA, and 
Ev poxa his only daughter, gave a picture of de- 
ſpair and agony in their moſt ſtriking colours. At 
length Ax TON INA, recovering from her fright, and 
calling to mind the favours which the empreſs had 
laviſned on her, began to flatter herſelf that her 
apprehenſions were groundleſs; fhe condemned, 
with ſelf-reproach, the weakneſs ſhe had betrayed. 
Admitted to an intimacy and dearneſs with TRE“U 
ONORA, the companion and ſharer of all her ſo- 
cial pleaſures, ſhe depended upon ſupport from that 
quarter, or at leaſt ſhe believed that THEO DORA 
was her friend. In this perſuaſion ſhe attended 
the levee of the empreſs, and falling on her knees 
in the face of the whole court; Madam, ſaid ſhe, 
if to have defended and ſaved the empire on va- 
rious occaſions has been the diſtinguiſhed lot of 
BELISARIUS; that the guilt now imputed to him 
may be examined in open day-light, and that his 
accuſers may confront him at the tribunal of the 
- emperor, is now the recompence he aſks for all 


bis generous labours: a free trial, and the oppor- 


tunity of confounding his enemies, is the only fa- 
vour he can with honour accept. THEO DORA made 
her a ſign to riſe, and with a look of frigid indif- 
ference anſwered, If BRLISARIVUs is innocent, he 
has nothing to fear; if the charge be true, he is 
no ſtranger to the clemency of bis maſter, and he 
knows the ſoft acceſſes to his heart. You may 
withdraw, Madam, in full confidence that I - 
| | gar 
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 gard you; I ſhall not eaſily forget that I have diſ- 
tinguiſhed you by my favours. This cold reception 
and the abrupt manner of the concluſion, quite 
” overpowered ANTONINA: ſhe retired pale and 
trembling, and of all the beholders not one dared. 
to lift an eye towards her. BARSAMES, whom ſhe 
met, would have paſſed her by unnoticed, if ſhe 
bad not addreſſed herſelf to him: BARSAMES was 
the miniſter of the treaſury, and the favourite of 
TEO DORA. She entreated him to inſurm her what 
was the crime laid to the charge of BELISARIuöSö. 
I inform you, Madam! ſays Barfames; I am to- 
þ tally in the dark; a ſtranger to this affair; I have 
| nothing in my power; I know nothing, nor do I 
| interfere in any thing but the duty of my depart- 
ment: if every body ſollowed the ſame rule, the 
peace of the world would be leſs diſturbed. 
Ahl! ſays Antonina, the plot, I ſee, is deeply 
hid, and BEL ISsARI Us is undone. A little far- 
ther on ſhe met a man who owed his all to her, 
and who, on the preceding day, was entirely de- 
voted to ber ſervice. She made an attempt to ex- 
poſtulate and canvaſs the affair with him. But, 
without deigning to hear her, I know your miſ- 
fortunes, ſaid he, and I am ſorely mortified; . but 
I muſt beg your pardon, I have a buſineſs to ſoli- 
1 cit, and there is not a moment to be loſt : I niuſt 
leave you, Madam; but be aſſured, that nobody is 
more zealouſly attached to you. Antonina went 
in queſt of her daughter, and in an hour's time 
p ſhe received directions to depart the city. 'The 
eld caſtle already mentioned was aſſigned the place 
of her exile. _ 
b The very fight of this caſtle, ſolitary and in 
© Fun, filled the heart of Antonina with conſter- 
$4 nation; here ſhe conſidered herſelf as buried, and 
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_ anguiſh; underwent the ſevereſt agonies of mind. 


in that ſuſpence of pain when weary nature 


a fit of illneſs ſeized her ſoon after her arrival, 
The tender Eupoxa, diſtracted by the idea of x 
father impeached, loaded with irons, and given up 
2 prey to his enemies; diſtracted farther at the 
ſight of a mother ready to break her heart with 


All her days, her beſt, her yauthful days, were 
conſumed in offices of tenderneſs to her afflicted 
mother; each night ſhe was bathed in tears, and, 


ſinks down to reſt, her ſlumbers were ever trou- 
bled with the moſt horrid dreams. The image off 
her father plunged into a dungeon's gloom, and 
bending under the weight of galling chains, wa 
ever preſent to her; and her apprehenſions for her 
mother increaſed the terrors of the viſionary ſcene. 


Antonina had been converſant in courts, and 


the thorough knowledge ſhe had of them for eve 
painted to her fancy the rage of perſecution let 
looſe againſt her huſband. What a triumph, ſaid 
ſhe, for thoſe malignant ſpirits, who for a ſeries 
of years have thought themſelves depreſſed by the 
virtues of a great and virtuous man! how will 
they now exult in bis downfal! I ſee before me 
the ghaſtly ſmile of malice, che myſterious air ol 
calumny, that affects to eonceal what it knows, 
and would appear tender of the man whom it iz 
ready to ab. Deteſted flatterers! ye fawning 
ſycophants! I fee ye all, and I hear your cruel in 
ſults in our misfortunes. Oh, my daugh er! in 
your diftreſs you may at leaſt enjoy the conſolz 
tion that you have nothing to reproach. yourſclt; 
2s to me, I have more reaſon to bluſh for my for 
mer felicities than my preſent calamities. Ihe 

e advice, and all the prudent leffons your ia 
ther uſed to give me, were little heeded by " 


called the public voice, pronounced him guilty of 
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' they were too importunate: in vain he counſeled 


me to ſhun the baits of pleaſure and of courts, to 
think that my trueſt dignity conſiſted in fimplicity 
of manners; that the ſincereſt happineſs was to 
be found in domeſtic enjoyment ; and that it would 
be the triumph of my ſex to bid adieu to vanities 
that would vaniſh like a dream, or end in ſhame. 
His remonſtrances appeared to me to be the over- 
flowings of ſpleen, and I complained of his ſul- 
len humour to his very enemies. What giddy in- 
attention was mine! and now, what a ſad reverſe! 
The burſting of the ſtorm awakened me to reflec- 
tion, and I never ſaw the abyſs till I was tum- 


bling into it. If you knew, my child, the cold a- 


verted air with which the empreſs diſmiſſed me! 
even ſhe to whom my ſoul was enſlaved! whoſe 


every whim was the rule of my actions, the in- 


Clination of my heart! Oh!] that court, which 
on the eve of our misfortunes ſmiled with a ge- 


neral complacence on me the falſe, inſidious 


train! not one of them, when they faw me leav- 
ing it like an outcaſt, with eyes dejected and 
ſwoln with tears, not one of them would ac- 
knowledge me! In courts, my child, misfortune 
bas the qualities of a plague, and makes you 
ſnunned by all. 

Such were the reflections of this unfortunate 


woman, whole eyes were now opened to the fal- 


lacies of courts, though the affections of her heart 
were not yet alienated from them. She deſpiſed 
her former vanities, and yet loved them ſtill. 

An entire year paſſed away, without any tidings. 
of BELIsARIUs; a conſpiracy had been detect- 
ed, the hero was charged with being the author 
of it, and the voice of his enemies, which was 


the 
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the treaſon. The principal conſpirators had ſuf. 
fered death in determined ſilence, without the 
ſmalleſt intimation of their leader; upon this was 
founded preſurnptive proof againſt BELISARI US, 
and, for want of poſitive evidence, he was left to 
languiſh in a dungeon, in hopes that his death 
would ſuperſede the neceſſity of clear conviction. 
In the mean time, the old diſbanded ſoldiery, who 
now were mingled with the people, clamoured 
for the enlargement of their general, and were 
ready to vouch for his innocence: a popular in- 
ſurrection followed, univerſally menacing to force 
the prifon doors, unleſs he was immediately ſet 
at liberty. This tumult enraged the emperor, 
Theodora, perceiving it, managed artfully to ſeize 
the moment of ill humour and paſſion, knowing 
that then only he was capable of injuſtice. Well, 
ſaid ſhe, let bim be given up to the populace af- 
ter he is rendered unable to command them. The 
horrible advice prevailed : it was the decifive judg- 

ment againſt BEL1saR1Us. | | 
When the people ſaw him come forth without 
an eye in his head, a general burſt of rage and 
lamentation filled the city. BELISARH Ius appeaſ- 
ed the tumult. My friends and countrymen, {aid 
he, your emperor has been impoſed upon; every 
man is liable to error; it is our buſineſs to regret 
' Juſtinian's error, and to ſerve him ſtill; my inno- 
cence is now the only good they have left me; let 
me poſſeſs it ſtill. The revolt which you threaten 
cannot reſtore what I have loſt, bur it may deprive 
me of the only conſolation that remains in my 
breaſt. 'The ſwelling ſpirits of the populace ſub- 
. fided at theſe words into a perfect calm: they of- 
fered him all they were worth. BerLisar1Us 
thanked them. All I will aſk, fays he, is one of 
; DOI | you: 
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| your boys, to guide my ſteps to the aſylum where 
| my family expects me. 
| The adventure with the Bulgarians carried BE“ 
! LISAR1US out of his way, while Tiberius preſſed 
forward to the retreat of the exiled family. The 
rattling of a carriage in the court-yard of the caſ- 
| tle gave a ſudden emotion of hope and joy to An- 
tonina and her daughter Eudoxa: the latter ran 
| forth in the ſtrongeſt agitations of mind, bur alas! 
| inſtead of her father, diſappointed to ſce a youth- 
ful ſtranger, ſhe returned diſconſolate to her mo- 
ther, and with a ſigh pronounced, It is not he! 
Anfelmo, a faithful old ſervant of the family, 
appearing in the court-yard, Pray, honeſt friend, 
ſaid Tiberius, is not this the retreat of BELISA- 
[nls ? His wife and daughter expect him here, 
ſaid the faithful Anſelmo, but their hopes have 
hitherto proved abortive; would to Heaven I 
ould ſuffer for him, ſo he were at liberty He 
is at liberty, replied Tiberius; he is on his jour- 
ney hither; you will ſee him ſoon; he ought to 
have been arrived before now,—Oh ! walk in, 
valk in, and communicate the news to his family: 
1 will ſhow you the way. Madam, exclaimed 
Anſelmo, running eagerly towards Antonina, I 
have news for you, Madam: rejoice and be of 
pood heart, my maſter lives; he is free, they 
ave reſtored him to you ; a generous young man 
brings the happy tidings : he thought to hare / 
ound him here. At theſe words, Antonina ſum« 
oned up all her fpirits : Where is the generous 
ranger, the virtuous youth, who intereſts himſelf 
n our afflictions ? Shew him in; let me ſee him. 
\ntonina uttered theſe words with a quick vehe- 
ence of joy.—Qur miſeries are ended now, e- 
aimed Eudoxa, throwing herſelf upon her ous 
| ther's 
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ther's bed, and folding her in her arms; my fe. 
ther lives, he is at liberty, and we ſhall ſee hin 
once more. Let us, my deareſt mother, forget our 
woes; Heaven has not deſerted us; we all ſhall 
meet again. 

And do you then recal me back to life? ſaid An. 
. tonina to Tiberius: has my huſband triumph 
over his enemies at laſt? Tiberius, inward] 
afllicted that he had only a mockery of joy i 
offer them, calmly anſwered, That BeLisax1vy 
was indeed alive; that be bad ſeen him, had cor 
verſed with him, and that, imagining he had be 
fore now reached his home, he came to tend: 
him the little offices of friendſhip and god 
neighbourhood. 

Eudoxa, whoſe eyes were riveted to 'Tiberiu 
plainly ſaw the ſymptoms of infelt grief throug 
the ſtruggles of che youth to ſuppreſs them. Yo 
bring.with you, faid ſhe, the words of joy an 
comfort to the afflicted, and yet, amidſt the glad 
ſome tidings, I mark an air of dejection th 
ſpeaks ſome concealed affliction! Does our miſc 
depreſs you then? Give me back my father; l. 
him return, and bring health with him to my.u 
happy mother; then you ſhall ſee whether richq 
are neceſſacy to make us happy. . 

In tender and pathetic ſcenes like theſe, | qc 
force of nature is ſo inſinuating, that Eudoxa haf 
no need of other charms than the ſentiments ſÞ®t 
uttered, to melt and engage the-heart of Tiberiufſ2d 
To the grace of her perſon he was inattentive all 
he only faw an aſfectionate and virtuous  daughte I 
whom a becoming ficmneſs of mind, pious reſigg< n 
nation, and duty to a father, rendered ſuperi um 
to calamity. Imagine not, ſaid he, that the ſei 
timents of humanity which I have ventured to e ok 
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preſs, have any tincture of pride or inſulting pity. 
Fhatever be the condition to which BELISARIUS 
and his family are reduced, their misfortunes will 
er be illuſtrious, and the object of envy ſtill. 
{hy do you talk of misfortune ? replied the mo- 
her; if they have reitored my huſband to his 
\FWiberty, they are convinced of his innocence z he 
uſt therefore be eſtabliſhed in his former poſ- 
eſſions. 

Madam, ſaid Tiberius, it would be to keep you 
n a cruel ſuſpence, merely to wound you deeper 
t laſt, if I were to cheriſh any ſoothing hopes in 
eſpect to his condition. To his popularity alone 
e is indebted for his freedom; the court has 
ielded at laſt to the dread of an inſurrection: 
ut, in complying with the demands of the peo- 
le, they have ſent him forth as wretched as they 
ould make him. —_ 2 
No matter, ſays Eudoxa, with her amiable ſen- 
dility of heart; if they do but leave us a little 
and to cultivate, we {hall not be leſs happy than 
e honeſt country-folks whom I ſee abroad in the 
elds.—Gracious Heaven | exclaimed Tiberius, 
he daughter of BELISsARIUSs humbled to this 
bw fituation {—This low fituation ! replied Eu- 

oxa; it was not unworthy of the heroes of Rome, 
hen Rome was free and virtuous. BELISA“E 
h$1US will not bluſh to be another Regulus; my 

Mother and I have learned in exile domeſtic cares 
: 2d the arts of œconomy: my honoured father 

all wear a coat ſpun by his daughter's hand. 
Tears guſhed down the cheek of Tiberius, as 

I marked the pure heartfelt joy that warmed and 

Wimatcd the whole frame of the lovely Eudoxa. 

las! ſaid he within himſelf, what a piteous 

toke will preſently awaken her from thus i 
| | | on 


him: advancing nearer, he recollected his maſter, 


blind, Oh Heaven, ſaid Anſelmo, Oh, my maſter! 


out of compaſſion to ber daughter. Oh, let me, 
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fion! With eyes bent downward to the ground, 
he ſtood before her, immoveable in ſorrow and 
ſilence. 


CHAP, VI. 


RELISARIUS was now entering the coutt- 
yard of the caſtle. Honeſt Anſelmo ſaw 


and, tranſported with joy, preſſed eagerly forward 
to ſhew him in. But ſoon perceiving that he was 


have I lived to ſee this? Theſe words, broken 
and intermixed with frequent ſobbings, gave Be- 
LISARLUS to underſtand, that it was his old faith- 
ful ſervant Anſelmo. The poor fellow proſtrated 
himſelf at the hero's feet, and embraced hisknees. 
BELISARIUS raiſed him from the ground; and 
having aſſuaged his grief by exhortations, bid him 
lead the way to his wife and daughter. 

At the ſight, Eudoxa gave a ſcream, and ſwoon- 
ed away. Antonina, who was ill of a flow con- 
ſuming fever, was ſeized with the moſt frantic 
violence : with all the force of ſudden fury ſhe 
ſtarted from her bed, and breaking from the hold 
of Tiberius and the woman that nurſed her, made 
an effort to daſh herſelf againſt the floor. Eu- 
doxa returning to her ſenſes, and animated by the ſh. 
ſhrieks of her mother, flew to her aſſiſtance, and Fort 
catching her in her arms, implored her to forbear ad 
ife. 
let me die, replied the diſtracted mother: if I * 
muſt live, I will live to revenge his wrongs, and hi. 
to tear piece-meal the hearts of his barbarous ene- re. 
mies. The monſters of iniquity ! is that his re- inc 

compence 
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eompence? But for him, they would all long ago 
have been buried in the ruins of their palaces : 
he has prolonged their tyranny, that is his crime! 
| for that he ſuffers; for that he has made atone- 
ment to the people. Barbarity unheard of! de- 
| teſted treachery ! The pillar of the ſtate ! their de- 
liverer! Execrable court! a ſet of blood-hounds 
met in council! Juſt Heaven! are theſe your 
ways? Behold ! innocence is oppreſſed, and you 
look tamely on ! Behold ! the factors of deſtruc- 
tion triumph in their guilt ! 

| Amidſt this agony of grief, ſhe ſcattered her 
hair about the room in fragments, and with her 
own hands defaced her features: now with open 
arms ſhe ruſhed upon her lord, and, claſping him 
to her heart, poured forth her tears, as if ſhe 
would drown him with her ſorrows ; then abruptly 
turning to her daughter, Die, thou wretch ! the 
aid; eſcape from a bad world! here is nought but 
niſery for virtue, and triumph for vice and infamy. 
To this violence a mortal languor ſucceeded. 
ne ſtorm of paſſions gave a fit of momentary 
rength, the more effectually to deſtroy. In a 
1c few hours after the breathed her laſt. 5 
ne And now, Tiberius, what a ſcene had you be- 
1d Wore your eyes? A blind old man, his wife lying 
de FWead ; a daughter in the laſt extremity of anguiſh ; 
u- Fears, ſhrieks, and lamentations all around | This 
he Eras the fituation, the ſad cataſtrophe in which 
ortune exhibited a family, which for thirty years 
cal Fad flouriſhed in every ſplendour and dignity of 
ne) ite. The words of à renowned philoſopher here 
f 1fccurred to Tiberius: Behold, ſays he, a ſpectacle 
and hich Heaven ſurveys with pleaſure; a great man 
ne- Frreſtling with adverſity, and by his courage in- 
re. incible to the laſt ! 


| ; 
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| Either his own grief or that of his daughter ; he 


old general, as he embraced her, found himſ:lf 
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BELISsARIUs did not endeavour to contro! 


8 a free vent to both: but as ſoon as he 
ad paid to nature the tribute of a feeling heart, 
he reaſſumed his ſtrength, and emerged from his 
afflictions with true fortitude of mind. 

Though the anguiſh of Eudoxa was not abated, 
yet, leſt ſhe ſhould renew her father's troubles, ſhe 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs her ſorrows; but (till the 


moiſtened with her tears. You afflict yourſc!i, 
my child, you afflict yourſelf on account of acci. 
dents which, inſtead of depreſſing us, ought to in. 
vigorate our ſouls, and raiſe us above misfortune 
and diſgrace. Your mother, after having atone 
for the errors of her former life, js ſafe in eterni 
peace. She now looks down with pity upon vs 
and commiſerates the lot that detains us in thi 
bad world. That cold, inanimated corpſe whic! 
lies there devoid of motion, is an emblem of the 
tranquillity her ſoul enjoys. Thus then you be- 
hold how vain and tranſitory are all the calamitie 
of life; a breath of wind comes, and all is va. 
niſned. The empire, and the ſplendour of it! 
court, have faded away from the eyes of you 
mother; and now in the boſom of her God, ſh qu 
beholds this world as a little ſpeck in the immenWaar 
fity of ſpace. Theſe are reflections founded oth: 
wiſdom ; theſe are reflections that adminitlter wa 
the virtuous mind all its conſolation, and its belYi 
ſupport in the hour of adverſity. —Oh ! give me 
that ſupport, aſſiſt my feeble ſex encompaſſed thu 
with wretchedneſs and miſery. I could han 


borne up againſt any misfortune that could beta 
me; but to behold a mother broken-hearted, Wits 
tender parent, whom my heart adored, 8 

| | Wital 
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| within my arms! and thus to fee you too, thou 


{ beſt of fathers, in this deplorable condition, to 

| which your enemies have reduced you I— Alas! 
my daughter, replied BELISARIUS, in defpoiling 
me of my eyes, they did no more than the infir- 
mities of age or death would ſhortly have done: 
„and as to what reſpects my fortune, you little 
eklnew the uſe of affluence, if you do not know 


e how to diſregard it.—Oh ! witneſs for me Hea- 


I: yen, ſaid Eudoxa, it is not the loſs of fortune that 
can give me a moment's pain.—Then let nothin 


ll diltreſs your ſpirit, replied the venerable father; 


nd with his hand he wiped the falling tear from 
eber cheek. 

8 BrtLI1sarius being informed that a young 
ſtranger deſired to ſpeak with him, gave him ad- 
mittance, and aſked the intention of his viſit. It 
is not now a time, anſwered Tiberius, to offer 
conſolation to you : thou illuſtrious unfortunate, 
T reſpet your ſorrows; I take a ſhare in your 
afflictions, and it is my earneſt prayer to Heaven 
that I may hereafter be enabled to aſſuage them : 


iu yours. 

ouß Ir was now time to perform the funeral obſe- 
[hWquies. BELISAR1US, ſupported and guided by his 
en daughter, attended the remains of his wife to 
Wtbcir laſt depoſitory, His grief upon the occaſion 
was that of a philoſopher; it was deep, but ſilent ; 
Winwardly felt, but outwardly compoſed : his face 
was clouded with melancholy, but a grave and 
ſentimental melancholy. With a mien erect, 
Wand a ſteady countenance, he did not fo much 


its ſtroke with a dignity of ſorrow. | 
E 2 Tiberius 


till then, all I can do is to mix my tears with 


feem to brave his fortune, as to reſign himſelf to 
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Tiberius aſſiſted at the mournful ceremony 
he beheld the fond regret of Eudoxa, and he re- 
turned deeply affected by the laſt duties which ſhe 
paid to the memory of her mother. 

BEL ISAVHIUs addreſſed himſelf to him in theſe 
words : I perceive, generous youth, that it is to 
vour humanity I am indebted ſor recommenda- 
tions on my road hither. Inſtruct me who you 
are, and to what motive I*am to attribute your 
good offices. —My name is Tiberius, replied the 
youth; I carried arms under Narſes in Italy, and 
1 have ſince ſerved in the wars of COLCH1s. I was 
ane of the hunting party to whom you applied for 
telter, and whoſe indifcretion you ſo properly 
checked; I have ever ſince ſeverely cenſured my- 
ſelf for not making my apology, and requeſting a 
farther favour of you. I am placed in a ſtate of 
afluence : that may be a misfortune; but if you 
will concur with me, good may be deduced from 
evil. Near this place I have a country-ſeat, and 
it is the height of my ambition to conſecrate it 
to the uſe of an exiled hero. It will be preſum- 
ing upon a ſlender title, to tell you of the reſpect 
and veneration I entertain for your character: he 
who loves his country, muit by a natural conſe— 
quence feel the diſgrace of BELISARIUSs, and 
wiſh to ſoften his calamities; but perhaps I can 
urge a claim that will touch you nearer, and in Wall 
iome degree {ſolicit for me. You will not whol!y us 
deſpiſe the ambition of a young man who pants 
to be admitted to the intimacy of an illuſtrious 
hero, that in his converſe he may drink, as it 
were, at the fountain-head of wildem, of honour, 
andiof virtue. 

- You pay a compliment to my old age, replicd 
BELISsARIUSs; but, how ever, the intereſt you 
| ſeem 
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ſeem to take in my misfortunes beſpeaks a well- 
turned ſpirit, and an elegance of mind. 
ſent you mult excuſe me; retirement and felf- 
converſe ate what I muſt now have recourſe to z 
the agitation of my ſpirits muſt be compoſed by 
filent meditation. Hereafter I ſhall ſo far accept 
your propoſal, as to wiſh to live in good neigh- 
| bourhood with you, and to maintain a friendly 
intercouiſe. I have a regard for youth: in that 
happy ſeaſon of life, the ſoul, as yet unhackneyed 
in the ways of men, is ſuſceptible of every fine 
impreſſion ; the ſublime and the beautiful of vir- 
tue inflame it with a laudable enthuſiaſm; and 
worldly paſſions have not et entangled it in their 
ſnares. Your viſits will ever be acceptable; call 
[upon me often; I ſhall be glad to converſe with 
you. 

h If I am worthy of that honourable commerce, 


— a tne” 


TW 


u 

m replied Tiberius, why may I not poſſeſs you 
d {wholly ? My anceſtors will applaud the uſe I 
it make of the patrimony they tranſmitred to me, 
n- Wwhen it is rendered ſacred by the retreat of Br- 
a iisarius. Honour, reſpect, and reverence, will 
de then be yours; and my whole houſehold train will 


learn to emulate my example in treating you with 
every mark of veneration. * 

| I read, young man, the charaCters of virtue in 
in Wall your words, returned BELISARIUsS; but let 
us do nothing raſhly. Give me to underſtand, 
its for it is now ten years ſince I have been ſequeſter- 
us Wed from the world, what is your father's ſtation; 
it Wand what are his deſigns in regard to your future 


ar, Wettlement in life? - We are deſcended, replied 


Nliberius, from one of thoſe families which Con- 
ca NETANTINE tranſplanted from Rome, and ho- 
ou Woured with his higheſt favours, In the reign of 
em 1 the 
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the ruin of a man proſcribed. For let me tel 


tber right or wrong im its meaſures, never proper 
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the emperor Jus TiN, my father, acquired ng 
ſmall ſhare of military glory: he was eſteemed 
and cheriſhed by his ſovereign. In the ſucceed. 


ing reign, undue preferences were given to others; 


at leaſt. he thought fo, and he retired in diſcon— 
tent. Of that diſcontent he has ſince repented, 
and now for his ſon he forms ſchemes of ambi. 
tion, which he neglected for himſelf.—You have 
opened enough to me, faid BBLISARIUs, and! 
will not be an obſtacle to your advancement, 
You have convinced me that the diſpofitions of 
your heart are good: the pleaſure ariſing from: 
generous way of thinking ſeems at once to be 
your motive and your recompence : and indeed 
that pleaſure is the ſweeteſt the mind can feel. 
But I foreſee a danger of which you are not 2. 
ware: by viſiting me, you will involve yourſelf ir 


you, my worthy young friend, that a court, whe- 


reviews its own deeds; it never reforms its cor— 
duct. Does it puniſh a real criminal? He will 
Toon be forgotten: But has it injured the man o! 
blameleſs integrity? He will be perſecuted wit! 
unrelenting hatred 3 for the very mention of hi 
name is a ſatire on the times; and his exiſtence i t 
to the conſcience of his enemies, an unceaſing re 11 
membrancer of guilt. 

I take upon me all the riſk, ſays Tiberius; It 
wHl be reſponſible for my conduct. The emperor p 
may have erred, but he is ever open to conviction v 

if you mean that he will be open to conviction} d 
in regard to me, ſays BZLISARIUS, you muſt nd e: 
loſe a thought that way. The meaſure of m ei 
woes is full; the miſchief is done; and may th u 

emperor t; 
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emperor, for the peace of his future days, forget 

it all. | 
Since you have gone fo far, replied Tiberius, 

let me inſiſt upon a farther act of generoſity, to 


| crown the whole. Preſerve Juſtinian from the e- 


ternal reproach of letting you languiſh away the 
remainder of your days in miſery. The bumi— 
liating condition in which 1 ind you, is ſhocking 
to humanity, a diſhonour to the crown, the hor- 
ror of every honeſt mind, and the utter diſcou- 


| ragement of all virtue like your own. 


The virtue, replied BELISARIUS, that will be 
diſcouraged by my misfortunes, is not like my 
own. But to deal frankly, I think it poltible, as 
you ſeem to do, that my wretched condition may 
awaken the mingled paſſions of pity and indigna- 


| tion. A poor blind old man can give no umbrage, 


and may excite compaſſion. For that reaſon, I 
am determined to live in obſcurity. If I made” 
myſelf known to your friends, it was in an un- 
guarded moment, when I was provoked by the 
intemperance of the company beyond the bounds 
of patience. It ſhall be the laſt indiſcretion of 
my life, and this aſylum ſhall be my grave. Fare- 
well | The emperor may perhaps be ignorant that 
the Bulgarians have entered Thrace ; be ſure to 
inform him of it. He 
Tiberius withdrew, not a little diſconcerted at 
the event of his negociation. 'The ſum of all that 
paſſed he reported to Juſtinian. A body of troops 
was immediately put in motion; and in a few 
days the public tranquillity was confirmed, by the 
expulſion of the Bulgarians. Now then, ſaid the 
emperor to Tiberius, we are at leiſure to viſit the 
unfortunate general. I will paſs myſelf for your 
father, and be upon your guard that — fall 
| rom 
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a a comfort to you in your old age. Yes, replied 
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from you to undeceive him. Juſtinian had a 
lodge about half way to the aſylum of BELISA“ 
RIUS. 'Thither he betook himſelf, detached from 
his train of courtiers, and the next day proceeded 
on his viſit to the unfortunate hero. 


CH AE. VI: 


ANP is this the hero's reſidence ? Is this the 

habitation of him, who ſo often brought 
me victory and triumph ! Theſe were the words 
of Juſtinian, as he paſſed under an old portico 
mouldering into ruin. As ſoon as they entered, 
BEL1sSAR1US role to receive them. At the fight 
of the venerable man, the emperor felt a pang 
of remorſe and ſhame for the condition to which 
he had reduced him. An exclamation of grief 
broke from him, and leaning on Tiberius, he co- 
vered his eyes with his hands, as if unworthy to 
behold the light which the hero ſaw no more. 
What mean thoſe tones of grief? ſays BEL1s4- 
RIUS.—I have brought my father to ſee you, re- 
plied Tiberius, and he is ſenfibly touched by your 
misfortunes.—Where is he? ſaid the general, 
ſtretching forth his hands. Let him come to my 
embrace; for he has a virtuous fon. Juſtinian 
was obliged to comply with the requeſt, and as ſoon 
as he felt the old man preſſing him to his boſom, 
his emotions were ſo ſtrong and tender, that he 
was unable to ſuppreſs his tears and groans. Re- 
ſtrain this violence of pity, ſaid BRL 1sar1vus; 
perhaps I am not altogether ſo wretched as you i- 


magine. Let us diſcourſe a little about what con- 


cerns yourſelf, and this young man, who will be 


the 
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the emperor, in ſhort and interrupted. accents, 
yes—if you will condeſcend—to let him attend 
pour lectures upon human life. — Alas! what can 

| I offer, ſaid BELISARIUS, that a wile and good 
father has not already anticipated ?—You may in- 
ſtruct him, ſaid the emperor, in what 1 perhaps 
know little of, the ways of couris, where be mult 

| paſs his days. For a long time I have had fo 
little commerce with men, that the world is as 
new to me as it is to him. But you, who have 

| ſeen things in all their various aſpects, may ren- 
der him ineſtimable ſervice; and therefore I en- 
treat you to unboſom yourſelf to him. —If he wants 

to give ſtability to fortune, ſaid BeLISAR1iVUS, I 
am unfit to read a leſſon on that head, as you per- 

WW ceive. Would he learn to be an honeſt man at 
the hazard of all that is dear to bim? [here I can 
be of ſome uſe. He is born with bright advanta- 
es, and that is a primary requiſite. —Very true, 
ſaid Juſtinian, he is deſcended from a race of no— 
ble anceſtors.— That was not my meaning; but 
however, that is an advantage, if not perverted 
to a wrong uſe. Have you ever, young man, con- 
e Wtinued BERLISARITUsSs, reflected upon the true idea 
„of nobility! It is a letter of credit given you by 
y our country upon the fecurity of your anceſtors, 
n in the confidence, that, at a proper period of life, 
n ou will acquit yourſelr with honour to thoſe who 
ſtand engaged for you. — — But that credit, ſays 
e the emperor, is often raſhly given.———No mat- 
ter, reſumed BELISARIUS ; it is notwithſtanding 
; Jan inſtitution of uſeiul policy. I imagine to my- 
i. elf, when a child of noble deſcent comes into the 
n- world, naked, weak, indigent, and helpleſs, like 
be Ihe offspring of a common peaſant, I then ima- 
ed ine to myſelf his country greeting him in this 
manner: 
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manner: © Welcome, my child] Welcome to my 
„arms! you will hereafter be devoted to my ſer- 
© vice, intrepid, gallant, generous, and heroic 
« as your famed forefathers. They have tranſ. 
« mitted to you their own brilliant example; I 
1% confer upon you their titles and their honours, 
« ſtrong reaſons both to rouſe you to an emula- 
« tion of their virtues.” ' his is the folemn ſcene 
T figure to myſelf: can you ſuggeſt any thing to 
your fancy more awful and ſublime ?—But this is 
rather carrying it too far, ſaid Juſtinian.—Not a 
jot, replied BEL 1SAR1Us; in the education of 
young minds, we muſt propoſe nobly to them. 
Let me add, there is frugality in dealing out 
pomp and honours with a liberal hand. For ſup- 
poſe, upon a fair eſtimate, that theſe incentives 
produce only two or three great men in a century: 
and what then ? 'The ſtate has nothing to complain 
of; nay it has ample compenſation. You, young 
man, muſt be one of thofe who are to make this 
compenſation to your country.—Here addreſſing 
himſelf to the emperor: You have allowed me, 
ſays he, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of a father to him ?— 
Do it, I conjure you, replied Juſtinian.— Well 
then, my ſon, you muſt begin with a perſuafion 
that nobility is a flame, which blazes intenſely as 
long as it can communicate itſelf, but dies away 
as ſoon as it wants the proper materials to keep it 
alive and to ſupport it. Be mindful, therefore, 
young man, of your birth, for it impoſes duties 
on you; be mindful of your anceſtors, for the ex- 
ample they have left you calls for your utmoſt ar- 
dour : remember, that the glory. from them de- 
volved upon you, is not an inheritance upon which 
you are lazily to ſubſiſt; and, above all things, e- 
radicate from your heart that ſupercilious por 
whic 
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which looks big with the conſciouſneſs of a family 
name, and beholds with the timorous eye of ſcorn 

| and jealouſy every preference obtained by honeſt 
merit. Ambition has in its nature a ſpurious ſort 

of nobility ; and therefore, by a kind of congenial 
influence, readily infinuates itſelf into the minds 

of perſons well deſcended : but this paſſion, when 
carried to exceſs, is tinged with meanneſs, like 
any other motive of the heart. It ſwells with its 
. © own importance, becauſe it affects an air ſuperior 
| & to all the duties of an honeſt man. Would you 
mark its operations, and know its character diſ- 
| tinCtly 2 Obſerve the bird of prey, how it hovers 
+ Wover the field in a morning, and amidſt a thou- 
fand animals marks out its deftined prey; even in 
the ſame manner ambition wakens to its early 
| ſchemes, and plans the future deſtruction of ſome 
| ſplendid virtue. Alas! my friend, an attachment 
to ſelf, which is indeed a natural propenſity of 
the heart, becomes enormous in a public charac- 
ter, whenever it fixes into a ruling paſſion. I have 
known men in my time, who would not heſitate 
to riſk the ſafety of an whole army, or the well- 
being of the ſtate, in order to gratify the ſelfiſh 
views of inordinate ambition. Stung with envy 
as at the ſucceſs of others whom they have not me- 
ay fit to emulate, they are for ever alarmed with the 
it Napprehenſion of loſing the honour of ſome bril- 
re, liant action; and, were they not reſtrained by 
ies | fear, they would make every enterpriſ- miſcarry, 
-In which they have not the command: even the 
al- public good is a calamity to them, unleſs aſcribed 
de-Jto their own abilities. This ſet of men, whether 
ich in the cabinet or the field, is the moſt pernici- 
e-Jous race. Tbe man of true honour feels within 
de, himſelf the beſt intimations of his duty, and he 


ich looks 
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looks for no external motive. His God and his 
conſcience are the witneſſes of his actions, and to 
them only he makes his appeal. A generous 9. 
penneſs of heart, a calm deliberate courage, and 
a prompt zeal for the public ſervice, are at once 
the conſtituents of true greatneſs, and the beſt e- 
vidences of it. Pride, vanity, and envy, are the 
marks of a little and a narrow ſpirit. It is not e. 
nough that you make no pretenſion to the praiſe 
which you have not merited : you muſt even pof- 
ſeſs the noble ſelf-desial, that can renounce the 
fame you have fairly earned. It muſt ever be re. 
membered, that the ſovereign is liable to error, 
for he is no more than man: and the mind ought 
to be forearmed with the conſideration, that your 
country, and the age you live in, may form wrong 
judgments of you, nay that thoſe judgments may 
not be ceveried by the equity of after-times. In 
that caſe, you muſt conſult your own heart, and 
in the manly ſelf-conference enquire, * Were! 
c reduced to the low condition of BELISARIU :, 
% would my innocence ſupport me? Would the 
& conſciouſneſs of having diſcharged my duty 
© make even affliction ſmile 9” If you feel with- 
in yourſelf any indeciſion reſpecting this matter, 
live your days in obſcurity : you have not the ma— 

terials of a public character. | 
Alas! faid Juſtinian, with a deep ſigh, what 
you exact is above the powers of man; and you 
are yourſelf a terrible example.-—My example 
may at firſt appear terrible, replied BEL18AR1Us; 
but upon a cloſer view that impreſſion will wear 
away. Let us ſuppoſe, for inftance, that the 
chance of war, a fit of illneſs, or a decay of na- 
ture, had Ceprived me of my fight; it would then 
have becn among the common accidents of lite, 
| | with 
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with nothing remarkable or pathetic annexed to 
it. And are not the vices of human nature a- 
mong the incidents of life? Are they not in the 
ordinary courſe of things, as much as the plague 
that laid waſte the empire? Does it fignify by 
hat inſtrument we fall? The wrath of a ſove- 
> W reign, the arrow of an enemy, or a grain of ſand, 
. they can all diſpatch us, and no matter which “. 
When we enter upon the ſtage of life, we muſt 
- be prepared for the changes of the ſcene. You, 
e Sir, who have ſent forth your ſon to a courſe of 
military toil in the ſervice of his country; have 
you no preſentiment, no forecaſt to ſuggeſt to you 
the variety of perils he has to cope with? Add to 
that accompt, the machinations of envy, the ſnares 
of treachery, the malice of diſſimulation, and the 
landeſtine ſtabs of calumny; and, if your ſon 
lives to my age without being ruined by them, 
zou will allow that he had peculiar good fortune. 
Every thing in this life has its counter-balance. 
lou ſee me now ſuperannuated, blind, and indi- 
gent, the tenant of an old caſtle in ruins: but 
ity {Mook back to a ſpace of thirty years, adorned with 
th- Pappineſs, and bright with victory and triumphs; 
er, Feview that period, and you will wiſh your ſon. 
1a-Fne lot of BELISARIUs. Come, my worthy 
eighbour z we muſt ſummon up a little reſol u- 
hat ion: you feel the ſolicitude of a father; but your 
„ou on, I (till flatter myſelf, does me the honour to 
ple (Envy me even now.—Moſt aſſuredly I do, ex- 
78; Flaimed Tiberius. —But he feels a virtuous envy, 
cat aid the emperor, interrupting him; and the oh 
the —_ ject 


. Democritum pediculi; Socratem aliud pediculorum genus, 
ipedes interemerunt. Quorſum hoc? Ingreſſus es vitam: navi- 


alt; vectus es; difcede, M. ANT NUs de ſe ipfo, lib, 3, 
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1=Ct of it is not the ſeries of your viQories, but 
that unſhaken courage which ſtands at bay with 
fortune to the laſt.— — Courage is indiſpenſible, 
replied BELIsARIUs, but not merely that courage 
which can look death in the face: that is the bra. 
very of every common ſoldier. The courage of 
a general is an elevation of mind ſuperior to all 
human contingencies. Who think you, in my e- 
ſtimation, is the man of true courage? He who, 
at the utmoſt hazard, nay at the expence of his 
glory, continues obſtinate in the diſcharge of bis 
duty. Such was Fabius, that Roman worthy, 
wiſe, temperate, and firm, who could hear the 
cenſures of mankind for his delay, yet hold tt: 
even tenor of his conduct free from the irreſolu- 
tion of the vain, inconſiſtent Pompey, who choſe 
to hazard the fate of Rome and the univerſe, ra. 
ther than groan under the intolerable pleaſantt) 
of a joke: I will juſt mention a paſſage in my 
own, life. In one of my firſt campaigns againſt 
the Perſians, the raſh advice of certain turbulent 
ſpirits in my camp prevatled upon me to give bai- 
tle, much againſt my own inclination. I loft the 
day. For that miſconduct I ſhall ever ſtand ſelf- 
condemned. Who lets the caprice of opinion beſſſbe. 
the rule of his actions, will waver in uncertainty, 
without preciſion or dependence on himſelf. Let 
me aſk, What would be the conſequence, it, be- 
fore we decide with ourſelves to be juſt and up- Pie 
right, we ſhould refolve to wait for a difpaſhonateſe 
age of the world, and an infallible prince? We 
muſt end therefore in this concluſion ; Keep rightFn 
onward with firmneſs and intrepidity. Perhaps, Wile 
when you reach the goal, Ingratitude and Calum- on 
ny will be there untired; but Glory will alſo be*Yle 
there; and if not, Virtue may diſpenſe with > Wen 
1 


ſhe will never fail you. Even in the vileſt ſtate 
of miſery and oppreſſion, ſhe will be a faithful 
follower; and, oh! my good friend, if you but 
knew how much a fingle ſmile of Virtue out- 
weighs all the fickle careſſes of Fortune !— 

Your every word penetrates my ſoul, ſaid Juſti- 
nian in a tender tone of voice, and much embar- 
taſſed. How incitimably happy is my ſon to im- 
bibe theſe ſentiments at this period of life! It is 
in this ſchool that fovereigns ought to ſtudy ! 
Let us ſay nothing of ſovereigns, replied BEL1- 
SARIUS; they are more to be pitied than we are. 
—Yes, ſaid Juitinian, ſituated as they are, with 
not a friend, at leaſt without any of ability and 
courage enough to guide their ſteps, their caſe is 
lamentable indeed. My fon 1s deſtined by his 
birth to live in courts: it may one day be his lot, 
in the councils of his prince, or perhaps in a more 
intimate connection, to avail himſelf of theſe” 
our lectures for the benefit of mankind. Do not 
liſdain to open and enlarge his underſtanding z 
proceed to fill his young conceptions with ſublime 
ideas of the true art of governing; inſtruct him, 
as you think the friend of a ſovereign ought to 
be. Juſtinian is now near his grave; but his 
ore happy ſucceſſor may have the pupil cf BE- 
LISARIUS for bis triend.— Alas! ſaid the hero, 
ould it were in my power once more, before I 
ie, to be of ſervice io my country! But the ob- 
ervations my experience has made, will be thought 
he reveries of a viſionary old man. And indeed, 
n theory, ſyitems are eaſily ſettled; dithculties 
ile and difappear. The piojector is mailer of his 
ombinations, and he arranges them at bis eaſe. 
le adapts every thing with facility to all emer- 


:Wencies, and the withes of mankind : he fancies 


F 2 himſelf 
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himſelf free from the influence of paſſion, an un- 
erring philoſopher, exempt from frailties, always 
enlightened, moderate, and wiſe. A ſweet illu— 
ſion this, and not likely to laſt long, but that the Þ 
theoriſt foon extricates himſelf out of embar. 
raſſments, and has the reins of government in his 
own hands.—But this illufion has its uſe, ſaid the 
young man; for even the chimerical idea of the 
beſt poflible ſyſtem may be the model of a good, 
though imperfect, inſtitution.—I with it may, re- 
plied BELISARIUS; but I am not ſanguine e 
nough to hope it. The very worſt arrangements 
of civil policy, and the moſt defective forms of 
government, have their admirers and their zes. 
| Jots,—T will venture to promiſe on my part, fail 
Juſtinian, that your ſpeculations will not be 
thrown way, if you will deign to communicati 
them to my ſon.—- -With all my heart, replied thi 
Hero; you deſerve that I ſhould be open and in 
genuous with you. One condition I have to ex 
act, and that is, entire ſecrecy during the preſent 
reign in regard to our confidential talk. —— And 
why that caution ? ſaid Juſtinian. Becaule | 
am not willing, replied BELISARIUsS, to grieve 
an aged emperor's breaſt, and cloud the ſunſet ot; 
his days with a proſpect of evils which he has not 
power to diſpel. Such was the firſt interview. be 
iween them. ED | 

On bis way back, What an indelible diſgrace; 
faid Juſtinian, not to have known and diſtinguiſh 
ed ſuch a man! It is thus, my beſt Tiberius, it ! 
in this manner we are deceived, and rendered ty}; 
rants againſt the inclination of our hearts. 
The emperor was haunted all night by the ! 
mage of BELIiSARIUs. The next day he fan 
him before his eyes in every apartment of the pa 
ace 
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Jace. In the evening, about the ſame hour, he 
{ct out to enjoy the melancholy pleaſure of a ſe- 
cond meeting. 


A CHAP, VIII. 


po RELISARIUS was walking a little way on the 

road with his guide. At fight of him, Juſ- 
tinian alighted from his carriage, and familiarly 
began : You find us deep in meditation, repreſent- 
ng to ourſelves the injullice of the ſentence which 
vicked men extorted from an aged emperor. My 
on and I were engaged in a ſerious train of re- 
eftions upon the wretched ſtate of ſovereigns, 
and the dangers that ſurround them. I could not 
elp thinking it a wonderful event in the hiſtory 
pf human affairs, that a whole people, conſiſting 
ff free born men, and equal all by nature, ſhould 
nh one joint aſſent reſign their rights into the 
ands of a ſingle perſon, a weak individual, a fee- 
le mortal like themſelves, ſubject to the ſame in- 
rmities, open to impoſition, liable to ſelf-delu- 
jon, and prone to errors, which in a moment may 
rove deſtructive to millions !—And do you ima» 
ine, ſays BELISARIUS, that in a ſenate, or an 
ſembly of the people, there is more ſafety, 
greater wiſdom, or a ſteadier adminiſtration of 
uſtice? Was it under a monarchy that Camil- 
us, 'Themiſtocles, and Ariſtides, were proſcribed ? 
o muliiply the members of government is to 
ultiply its vices, for every individual mingles 
is own. The moſt ſimple form of government 
che moſt eligible; and, whether ſtates were 


: Funded upon conqueſt or original compact, whe- 
10 aer mankind agreed to transfer their natural 
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rights to the civil magiſtrate, or were by ſuperior 
force ſubdued into political ſociety ; in either caſe 
it was reaſonable, that the moſt renowned for 
wiſdom or for valour ſhould attract the popular 
regard, and gain the general ſuffrage in bis fe- 
vour. I am not therefore ſurpriſed that the ma- 
giſtrate or the hero ſhould be ſelected for the po. 
vernment of the whole; but that a ſingle perſon 
could be found willing to accept ſo painful a pre. 
eminence, is matter of aſtoniſhment. —This part 
of the argument, ſaid Tiberius, is not ſufficiently 
clear to my apprehenſion. —To form a diſtinct i. 
dea, replied BELISARITUs, it will help you much, 
if you will figure to your fancy the firſt formation 
of a ſtate, and place yourſelf alternately in the 
different characters of the. people and the ſoye- 
reign. | 

Where is the riſk, the people may be ſuppoſed 
to ſay, what hazard do we run in giving ſupre- 
macy to a king? With the good of the whole we 
blend his happineſs z. we make them but one 
thing; the force of the community becomes the 
ſtrength of the crown; upon the general weal his 
glory is grafted ; and the regal character is at onceſ ſn 
derived from the people, and ſupported by them. 
The general love of his ſubjects will be his trucWſo' 
{elf-love, and his beſt intereſt will be found infſlon 
juſtice, moderation, and beneficence. This muſtſ be 
have been the political ereed of mankind.—Butf lar 
they did not take into their account, ſaid Juſtia c 
nian, the paſſions and the complication of mo. eſt 
tives that encompafs a prince. Very true, replieq;th: 
BELISARIUS; they only thought of an inſepar the 
able union of intereſts between the ſovereign and 
his people. That there ever could be a ſeparation 
of thoſe intereſts, and that the two parts . I | 
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t body-politic ſhould live in a ſtate of mutual hoſti- 
e lity, did not enter into their idea. Uſurpation 
appeared to them a kind of ſuicide, that could on- 
| ly proceed from a total privation of reaſon: and 
-W ſhould the prince be ſeized with ſo extravagant a 
frenzy, they relied upon the wiſdom of the legit» 
„- flature to control the paſſions of a man grown: 
nM an enemy to himſelf. "They foreſaw, indeed, that 
e- many might find their intereſt in miſchief and 
rt evil deeds; but they perſuaded themſelves, that 
ly fuch a confederacy in vice would be a ſmall mi- 
MW nority, againſt which a great ſuperiority of good 
bi and honeſt men, with the prince at their head, 
on would always preponderate. And indeed, till fa- 
tal experience opened the eyes of men, who could 
foreſee that kings would ever fink to ſuch-a degree 
of infatuation, as to divorce themſelves from their 
people, and combine with the avowed enemies of 
all the rights of man? A conduct like this is ſuck 
an outrape to nature and to reaſon, that it was 
neceflary it ſhould actually happen, before the 
poſſibility of it could be believed. It was not in 
his the ſimplicity of ancient manners to expect ſo 
aceſihocking a revolution. 
m. To confider, on the other hand, the feelings of 
rueſfſovereigns in that early period of mankind, he, 
ing on whom the ſupreme: authority devolved, muſt 
z uſtſbe deemed the party that bad moſt reaſon to be a- 
Butflarmed: For if the father of a family, who has 
iſti⸗Ja charge of five or ſix children to educate, and to, 
mo-eſtablith in the world, feels an inceſſant anxiety 
liedſthat plants thorns upon his pillow, what muſb be 
par the caſe with the chief of a family which is 
andfeounted by millions? | 5 
tio He muſt have reaſoned with himſelf in this 
thazmanner: The compact which I make with my 
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people binds me to live for their good only: the 
repoſe of my life muſt be devoted to their happi- 
neſs. I engage myſelf by a ſolemn oath to regard 
the good of the community in every legiſlative 
act, and to ſubmit my own will to the Pirit of 
the laws. In proportion to the power committed 
to me, my natural liberty is abridged. The more 
my ſubjects confide in me, the {ſtronger are the 
obligations I am under. For the frailties of my 
nature, my errors, and my paſſions, I render my. 
ſelf accountable; I give my people a kind of ju- 
riſdiction over me; and in ſhort, by conſenting to 
reign, I abdicate myſelf. The private man is, as 
it were, annihilated, to make room for royalty to 
engroſs the ſoul. Can there be a more generous 
ſacrifice ? an engagement of ſo ſolemn a nature? 
And yet theſe were the ſentiments of Antoninus 
and Marcus Aurelius: “ I have nothing proper- 
« ly my own,” ſaid one of them. My very pa- 
« lace is not mine,” was the declaration of the 
other. The few of their ſtamp thought the ſame, 
In the appendages of ſovereignty, vulgar error 
marks only ſome external circumſtances of parade, 
which ſerve to awaken envy ; ſuch as, palaces, the 
ſplendour of a court, the homage that is paid, to- 
gether with the pomp and magnificence which 
policy attached to the regal ſtate, in order to give N,; 
it ſanction and authority. And yet, amidſt al! 
this brilliancy, the ſovereign is no more than mere}. 
man, overwhelmed with ſplendid cares, diſtracted 
with anxicties, a ſelf-conſuming votariſt for the bir 
public good, and a victim to his duty, if he bet: 
zealous to perform it, an object of ſcorn if he ne- 
glect it, and of deteſtation ſhould he betray it. Hud 
Under perpetual reſtraint, and fluctuating for e- 
ver betwixt good and evil, he finds himſelf en- 
vironed 
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vironed with enemies to his quiet, with painful 
vigils, devouring cares, a tedious apathy, that 
makes him weary of himſelf, and ends in a diſ- 
taſte to every thing. Behold there the portrait of 
a king! It is true, invention has exhauſted itſelf 
to make his enjoyments counterbalance his cares; 
but his cares are numberleſs, and his pleaſures are 
confined within the ſcanty circle of his wants. 
The higheſt luxury is not ingenious enough to 
give him one new organ of ſenſation; and, while 


haraſſed down, forbids enjoyment, and the palled 
zppetite refuſes all. Thus every thing about him 
is ſuperfluity: his extenſive palace is but a void 
immenſe, of which he occupies a little corner 
under crimſon curtains and gilded cielings he 
ſeeks in vain that ſweet repoſe which dwells in 
the peaſant's cottage; and at his table, the plea- 
ſure of the monarch ends, when appetite craves 
ho more. 
I perceive, ſaid Tiberius, that every thing can- 
not be enjoyed, where every thing abounds; but 
s the pleaſure of chooſing, nothing in the ac- 
ount ? = IH 
Alas! young man! exclaimed BEL184aR1Us, 


x 


pleaſures ſolicit: him on every ſide, nature, quite 


y worthy young man! you are not acquainted. 


with that incurable diſeaſe, ſatiety. It is the moſt 
atal languor of the mind. Are you acquainted 


with the cauſe of it? The power of enjoying with 


cility makes us liſtleſs, and diſguſted at every 
hing. Either our deſires have not time to re- 
ive, or they revive only to loathe the affluence 
hat invites too ſoon. Art has wearied itſelf in 


tudying delicacies to provoke and (quicken the 
Janguid appetite; but the powers of perception 


ue decayed, the inlets of pleaſure are obſtructed; 
the 


”Y 


f 
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is your poſition: and do you think the pleaſure 


ed in mangled h-aps upon the field of battle, can 


glad to have ſeen a Nero in my place; the tears oi 
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the incentives to action are extinguiſhed in the Wt! 
foul, and delight itſelf has loſt both its alluremen!; Wp 
and ics gratifications. Wo to the man who can fe 
command every thing with a wiſh ! for as, on the d. 
one hand, the predominant idea of a total priva- Wile 
tion ſaps all the vigour of the mind, by fixing a War 
train of corroding teflections; ſo, on the other, x 
conſtant habit of enjoyment. gives infipudity to 
what were otherwiſe exquiſite, and thus life Joſe 
its reliſh. 

You will grant me, however, interpoſed Tibe- 
rius, t..at there are refined and ſenfible delights 
in their nature proper for the gratification of x 
monarch, which are always ſur2 to give rational 
enjoyment, without the danger of diſguſting by 
repetition,—As for inſtance ? ſays BEL1$S4Rivs 
The love of glory, for inflance, replied the 
young man. — Fut what ſort of glory? — Why, o 
all the various claſſes of glory, renown in arm! 
muſt hold the foremoſt place. — Very well; that 


that ſprings from conqueſt has a fincere and laſt- 
ing charm in it ? Alas! when millions are ſtretch 


the mind in that ſituation taſte of joy? I can 
make allowance for thoſe who have met danger in 
all its ſhapes, they may be permitted to conyra- 
tulate themſelves that they have eſcaped with their 
lives: but in the caſe of a king born with teni:- 
bility of heart, the day that ſpills a deluge of hu- 
man blood, and bids the tears of natural affection 
flow in rivers round the land, that cannot be a 
day of true enjoyment... I have more than once 
traverſed over a field of battle: I would have been 


humanity muſt have burſt from him. I knowſſ*" 
N there TY; 


there are princes who take the pleaſure of a cam- 
paign, as they do that of hunting, and who ſend 
forth their people to the fray, as they let ſlip their 
dogs; but the rage of conqueſt is like the unre- 
jenting temper of avarice, which torments itſelf, 
znd is to the laſt inſatiable, A province has been 
invaded ; it has been ſubdued; it lies contiguous 
to another not yet attempted ® : defire begins to 
kindle; invaſion happens after invaſion z ambition 
krritates itfelf to new projects; till at length comes 
a reverſe of fortune, which exceeds, in the mor- 
kification it brings, all the pride and joy of for- 
ger victories. But, to give things every flatter- 
ng appearance, let us ſuppoſe a train of uninter- 
upted ſucceſs: yet, even in that caſe, the con- 
zueror puſhes forward like another Alexander, to 
he limits of the world, and then, like him, re- 
neaſures back his courſe, fatigued with triumphs, 
burden to himſelf and to mankind, at a loſs 
hat to do with the immenſe tracts which he hag 
Jepopulated, and melancholy with the reflection 
hat an acre of his conqueſts would ſufhce to 
aintain him, and a little pit-hole to hide his re- 
nains from the world. In my youth I ſaw the 
pulchre of Cyrus: a ſtone bore this inſcription: 
I am Cyrus, he who ſubdued the Perſian em- 
a pire. Eriend, whoever thou art, or wherever 
ein thy native country, envy me not the ſcanty 
i. ſpace that covers my clay-cold aſhes f.“ Alas! 
ju-Pid I, turning aſide from the mournful epitaph, 
on it worth while to be a conqueror ! 
Tiberius interrupted him with aſtoniſhment ; 
an theſe be the ſentiments of BELISARIUuSs? 

| | Yes, 


| 


ec! | 
> 0: * ——— ——0 ſi engulus iſte 
ON dximus accedat, qui nunc denormat agelium ! | Hor, 


ert Vide Plutrach's life of Alexander. 
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Yes, young man, thus thinks BELISARIVUS: he 
is able to decide upon this ſubject. Of all the 
plagues which the pride of man has engendered, 
the rage of conqueſt is the moſt deſtructive.— 
I muſt give up the point, ſays Tiberius; but ſtill 
there is a prerogative of enjoyment, a gratification 
worthy of kings, and that is the ſupreme delight 
ef ſerving mankind, a pleaſure ſpringing from the 
happineſs of millions.—Ay 1 replied BEL1s4. 
RIUS, if a king could be ſure of making a nation 
happy, his acceſſion were an object of envy ; a- 
ſending his throne, he would riſe to the great pre. 
eminence of diſpenſing public good, and guiding 
the reins of government for the welfare of man. 
kind. This would be a ſacred privilege! That 
generous mind ſhould ſacrifice the repoſe of life 
to this great ambition, would not be matter «| 
aſtoniſhment. But addreſs yourſelf to the auguf 
old man who now reigns over you, and defire to 
be informed by him, whether to diſcharge the 
duties of his ſtation is an eaſy taſk ?—That 2 
prince has done his utmoſt, replied Juſtinian, to 

romote the welfare of his ſubjects, to make their 
Lew light, and to deſerve the love of his peo- 
pie, a nation may ſometimes be willing to believe, 
They may believe it, ſaid BELIisar1vs; and 
ſome princes, even during. their lives, have ob- 
tained that glorious ſuffrage, It has been the re.“ 
compence of their upright government; theinÞ*Y* 
ſweeteſt retribution. But without ſome ſingular 
event to give ſincerity to public teſtimonials, un- red 
leſs ſome great and trying conjuncture happen, 
when the ſentiments of the people may be ſup 
poſed to burſt forth in the honeſt effuſion of their 
hearts, what prince can flatter himſelf that the 


addreſſes he receives are not ſuborncd ? How c: 
| le 


he perſuade himſelf that he hears the real ſenſe of 
the nation? His courtiers vouch for it; but who 
is reſponſible for them? While the ſong of revel- 
ry echoes through the palace, how ſhall he be aſ- 
ſured, that, in the remoter parts of his dominions, 
the dome of the viceroy is not filled with the 
complaints of injured men, and the cottage of the 
labourer with the groans of miſery ? The public feſ- 
tivals are nothing but ſcenes acted before him, 
and the applauſe.he meets is too often preconcert- 
ed. He ſees the vileſt of mortals canonized for 
deities z and though the vain tyrant, whoſe days 
are ſpent in one continued round of voluptuouſ- 
els, may imbibe the incenſe which adulation 
offers, yet the man of virtue, who made his reign 
painful endeavour to do all the good that de- 
ended on him, cloſes an honourable life in an- 
wiſh, and deſcends to the tomb of his anceſtors, 
nthout ever being ſure that he had one fincere 
end. When I reflect that Juſtinian is in this 
tuation, and that he 1s likely to carry with him 
0 his grave a perſuaſion that BELIsaRIUs was a 
aitor, and never loved him, I own myſelf ſorely 
rieved: it is a ſtab to my very heart. a 
No! exclaimed the emperor with impetuoſity, 
ind then recollecting himſelf ſuddenly); no, ſaid 
in a more deliberate accent, a prince is not al- 
ays unbappy to ſuch a degree, as not to know, 
at, in the courſe of his reign, he has been truly 
ved. | 
en Be it ſo, replied BELIsaRIUs; be knows that 
ſup is loved; and yet, even this ſweet reflection is 
heukkhed with bitterneſs. Certain it is, the good 
the Þis people mult be dear to him, in proportion 
ail he thinks himſelf dear to them; and in conſe- 
ſence, whatever good 8 does, or whatever evil 
| Tn e he 
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for vigour, and apparent ſucceſs, than this of Jul 
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he wards off from them, the account appears to 
him, in the general maſs of good and evil, ſo in- 


adequate to his wiſhes, thar at length, in the even. 


ing of a long and ſtormy life, he ſeriouſly puts b 
the queſtion, * What good have I done?“ Strug- 
gling with adverſities, and yet unable to ſubdue [ 
them, what muſt be his regret, when he fits down MW” 


conſcious of his feeble efforts, and ſees himſelf a * 


ſlave to the emergencies of the day, obliged to 
overn by expedients only? Marcus Aurelius is 
the prince upon record who beſt deſerved to ſee “ 
the world happy under his adminiſtration “, and 
yet, what a reign was his ? a ſcene of wild com- 
motion, in which all the accumulated ills of lite 
ſeemed to crowd themſelves together +. One 
would have thought it an inſurrection of all ns. 
ture, a general conſpiracy to baffle. every effort 0 
wiſdom and of virtue. It 1s a melancholy taſk 
that he who raiſed a temple to Beneficence, wat 
doomed to fee the blackeſt period of diſtreſs and 
miſery. But not to go fo far back for examples 
was ever a reign more diſtinguiſhed for activity 


tinian ? A ſeries of war and victory in three quar 
ters of the world for thirty years together; the 
loſſes of a century repaired in one reign ; the peo 
ple of the North and.of the Weſt exterminated be“ 
yond the Danube and the Alps; tranquillity eſta 
bliſhed through all the provinces of Aſia; king. 
overthrown, and led in triumph; the deſolatiof'© 


of a plague, the waſte of invaſions, and the ruil pes 


t ible 
lſte virtutem omnium, celeſtiſque ingenii entitinaras vel! 
niſque publicis quaſi defenſor objectus eſt. Aurel. Vit. n 0 


+ Ut prope nihil, quo ſummis angoribus alteri mertales Mifla! 
n, dici ſen cogitari queat, quod non, illo imperante, 1 
iert. Aurel. Vit. 
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of earthquakes, effaced almoſt from the memory 
of man, by the reſtoring hand of unwearied vir- 
tue; places of defence, and temples without num- 
ber, the former built from the ground, and the 
latter decorated with every ſplendid ornament | 
Theſe were the works of Jullinian's reign; impe— 
rial works! how glorious | how magnificent! 
And yet, what a falling off! Bebold bim now in 
the decline of old age; what has he done? That 
victorious arm was never able io fix the empire 
upon a durable foundation; at this very intent & 
FWtotters to Its ruin; that is at lalt the cloſe of all 
bis labours, the fruit of ſo many triumphs. Let 
this, Tiberius, be a leſſon to you; let it inſtruct 
you to view with pity the ſplendid miſery of 
kings, to rejudge their actions with lenity, and, in 
particular, to Conceive no diſaftection to a venc- 
fable ſovercign, on account of the ills which be 
bas let fall, or the good which he has omitted 
0 do. 3 6 
You alarm me, faid Tiberius, with theſe reflece 
ions: my firſt advice to any friend of mine upon 
\{Þ throne, ſhall be to abdicate it.—To abdicate it! 
eplied BELISARIUS; that you will not do: cou» 
age will never be the adviſer of deſertion. Were 
you ever induced, by peril and fatigue, to aban- 
bellen the ſword ? There is no. difference, in this 
ſlziew of things, between a ſword and ſceptre. It 
s incumbent upon every man to crowd into his 
ite all the duties he can. Endeavour not to con- 
cal from your friend, that he muſt inevitably be 
victim to thoſe about him; but make him ſen+- 
ible, at the ſame time, that there is a pleaſure, as 
vel] as a pain, in being thus ſacrificed ; and that, 
n order to inſure his true recompence, he muſt 
flame his imagination with the enthuſiaſm of 
„ 3a S 2 Rs public 


LN 
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public virtue, and muſt thence deduce the ſweet fl v 
reward of all his generous labours *.—And where li 
is this reward to be met with? interpoſed 'Tibe. WF 
rius.—It confiſts, returned BEL1saR1vUs, in our Mm 
own inward conſciouſneſs ; it is purely ſentimen- Wa; 
tal, and ſprings out of the reflection that we find ih 
within our breaſts, the active principles of huma. WT, 
nity, ſocial affection, generous ſympathy, thoſ v. 
amiable qualities which conſtitute the dignity cot 
our nature, and merit the approbation of earth Mio! 
and heaven. Can you imagine that a king haien 
ſuch contracted views, as to riſe in a morning too 
balance the account of what he may merit in the he 
courſe of the day? His language to himſelf, IM; 
take it, muſt be, Awake ! arife ! and with you le 
Juſtice and benevolence open their eyes on the 
world. Diveſt yourſelf of little ſelfiſn pathons, «f 
your ſchemes of private gratification, and reſigt 
even the repoſe of your life. You do not hve to 
yourſelf alone; the ſoul of a whole people tir: 
within you; your will is the will of millions, ni 
and, properly promulgated, receives the ſanEtionWu; 
of a law. Let the law then be the rule of your, 
government; and remember, that on the happineß ei 
of numbers your own intereſt is grafted T. Vouppble 
are moved, Tiberius! your hand trembles in mine lis 
let me bid you reſt affared, that the very tears oifas 
virtue have inexpreſſible delight. Virtue, it is 
true, cannot aſcertain a conſtant good, unmixcd@ail 
with ri 


Homo qui benefecit, ne plauſum quærat: fed ad aliud ne- 
gotium tranſeat quemadmodum vitis, ut rurſum ſuo tempoept 
uvam producat. Marc. Antonin. lib. 3 

U Mane, cum gravatim a ſomno ſurgis in promptu tibi ſt 
cogitare te ad humanum opus faciendum ſurgere. Non ſent! 
quam multa poſſis præ ſtare, de quibus nulla eſt excuſatio natur 
ad ca non aptæ; et tamen adhuc, prudens ſcienſque, humi fix 
heres! Marcus Antonin. lib. 5. 
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with evil; but is there ſuch a thing in human 

life? And if there is, for whom is it reſerved? 
por the inactive, the wicked, and unworthy? The 
e miſchief which a patriot prince cannot remove, 
. Midraws tears from his humanity; but they are not 
the bitter tears of envy, remorſe, and turpitude. 
bey are the pleaſing ſorrows of a Titus, who 
: MWweceps that he has loſt a day: they are pure as the 
{ Wource from which they ſpring. You may there- 
ore aver to your friend, and pray aver it with 
u energy, as if ſome god were breathing threugh 
you, that, armed with virtue, he will never know 
he pang of envying the fortunes of the vile and 


upport of virtue, is not the ſpontaneous growth 
f the human brealt ; the ſpirit of a young prince 
nuſt be attempered to it; and how he is to be 
nitiated, we will make the ſubject of to-morrow's 
nter view. 

He moulds me to his will, ſaid Tiberius to Juſ- 


nks, inflames, and elevates at his own diſcretion. 
He tears my very heart, replied the emperor ; 
en fetched a deep ſigh, and remained a conſider- 
le time in penſive ſilence. To diſpel the gloom, 
is court tried all 1ts gaieties, but every endeavour 
ole fruitleſs. innportunity. On the morrow, hav- 
ag {ignited his inclination to take a ſolitary 
xelFFalk, he ſtruck into a neighbouring wood; Ti- 
ithſrius was there in waiting, and together they 
ent to their appointment. The young man did 
dt fail to revive the topic which had been pro- 


ur 
els 


poi a | 
Jiſed, and BELISARIUsS proceeded in the follow- 
*. g manner, . 
EDU 


* 


vicked. But this conſtancy of mind, this true 


nian; his power over my ſoul is irrefiftible; he 
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| T* has been made a queſtion, Whether it be poſ. ft 


Friendſhip is a ſympathy which commences in 
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CH A P. IX. fi 


ſible to love virtue for its own ſake only? fr 
So generous a principle, it muſt be acknowledę. I te 
ed, is the ſublime inſtinct of certain choſen ſpi- tt 
rits. I call it an inſtinct: for whenever it is the b. 
work of reflection, it degenerates into intereſt; 
nor can this propoſition be underſtood to der- pt 
gate from human nature. I will ſhow you, tha ct 


virtue, like friendſhip, refines itfelf by degree ri 


from the droſs of intereſt, and takes a more eu lit 
alted nature: the operations of one will illuſtrat iw 
the other. LED 

It is to views of convenience, of pleaſure, an 
utility, that friendſhip owes its origin. The effet 
in the proceſs is detached from the cauſe : th 
motives ſubſide, and the ſentiment produced keep 
poſſeſton of the heart: a ſecret charm inſinuate 
itſelf, and, by the force of habit, mingles with ou 
very love of exiſtence. In this ſtate of the mind 
uneaſy ſenſations may take place inſtead of pro 
miſed joys 3 but (till, the heart which has taſted 
of friendſhip will, rather than renounce it, foreg' 
all the ſoothing comforts it expected to enjoy 


gaiety and exultation, and gathers ſtrength in th 
hour of affliction. The ſame may be affirmed 0 
virtue . To engage your affections, it muſt fit 
attract, by an appearance of the agreeable or tii 
uſeful : for before we are enamoured of her, w 
love ourſelves; and till we know the real ſwec 


] 


si quid in vita humana invenis potids juſtitia, veritat 
temperanti4, fortitudine, ad <jus- amplexum totis animi vuiy 
contendas, ſuadeo. Marcus Antonin. lib, ut, 
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of virtue, we look for gratifications very different 
from what ſhe affords. When Regulus, in the 
ſpring of life, beheld her for the firſt time, ſhe 
{Wl firuck him with the pomp of triumph, and the 
' ſplendor of glory. Whether he abandoned her af- 
WM terwards, when ſhe had nothing to give but fetters, 
che torture, and the funeral pile, need not now 
oF be mentioned. t | 
Lou muſt therefore begin by ſounding the tem- 
> per of the prince, and diſcovering the objects that 
al chiefly ſtrike his fancy. To be free, powerful, 
ei rich, obeyed by his ſubjects, eſteemed through 
„life, and happy in the proſpect of future fame, 
il will perhaps be the prevailing deſires. Inform 
him, therefore, that from virtue alone he can ob- 
tain what he pants for, and you will not miſlead 
him. | 
There is a ſecret in the art of governing, too 
often concealed from the pride of kings, in which 
erery well-diſpoſed prince ought to be early in- 
ſtructed, and that is contained in this ſober truth: 


ro and he who aims at deſpotiſm enflaves himſelf: 
ted For what is law but the will of the whole com- 
270 munity “, expreſſed by one man, in the ſame man- 
oy ner as his power is the whole force of the ſtate 
in collected in himſelf ? But when the will of one is 
th erected in oppoſition to the whole, the force of 
the body politic will then be ſet againſt the prince, 


vr perhaps, at length he is in open arms againſt it. 
now their tyrant : he governs by intrigue, and 


| | alarm, 
*. Communis ſponſio civitatis. Pand. lib, i, tit. 3. 


there is no abſolute power except that of the laws, 


who reſorts to the practice of dividing, weaken- 
Ting, and ſubverting the ſtrength of the kingdom; 


nſtead of being the father of. his people, he is 


Wirives, by little arts of policy, to delude, ſurprize, 
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mineering to the good. Conſtrained to manage 


preciſely the ſame. _ 
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alarm, and terrify his ſubjects into a tame ſub. 
miſſion; or elſe he reſorts to his agents of de. 
ſtruction, who ſell the blood of their countrymen, 
and march ſword in hand through the realm, co- 
vering all with deſolation, till murder has taken 
off every honeſt man who dared to reſiſt the yoke, 
and vindicate the rights of nature. Hence the 
rage of civil commotions, in which a brother {ays 
to his brother, Die, or yield to the tyrant, who 
has paid me for cutting your throat. Proud of 


founded on ſuperſtition, the tyrant congratulates 
himſelf : but let his heart tremble within him, if 
he ever ceaſe to pamper the pride, or control the 
licentiouſneſs of his deteſted party. While they 
ſerve bim, they chain him to themſelves by his 
fears; and for the obedience they pay their cap- 
tive king, they demand in return impunity for 
their crimes. Being thus grown the oppreſſor of 
one part of his ſubjects, he is a ſlave to the other; 
as mean and abject to the bad, as fierce and do- 


with his accomplices, he 1s obliged to ftudy how 
to gratify them, that the paſhons which liſted on 
his fide may not revolt from bim; for he knows 
their fierce and dangerous quality, fince they have 
already marked their way with ruin, and broke 
aſunder all the ties of nature and humanity. The 
tyger, trained to the chaſe, and educated by man 
to the ſkill of devouring, will fly at his maſter, if 
a ſbare of the prey be withheld from him. Lhe 
tyrant's compact with his factors of miſchief is 


The ſupreme power, therefore, as it approaches 
to tyranny, becomes feeble in proportion, and de- 
gends for ſupport upon the men who have league! 

. e themſclves 


themſelves againſt the conſtitution. It muſt be 
ever attentive to the tools of a party, leſt they 
ſhould Make a defeCtion to the intereſts of their 
country. Zvery mark of compliance, reſpect, and 
the moſt ſervile toleration, muſt be paid to them, 
to the utter ſubverſion of juftice, and the neglect 
of all ſound policy. The prince muſt deſcend to 
the meaneſt deferences, the moſt flagrant partia- 
lity, the humbleſt diſhmulation, and even ſo low 
s to wear the ſmiles of content, with reſentment 
at his heart. 


true ſpirit of civil policy, muſt make the laws the 
bole rule of his conduct: for his authority is in- 
ferior to the laws, founded upon the will and the 
hole force of the community. He will, in that 
aſe, know no enemies but the baſe and wicked, 
he common enemies of ſociety. Whoever in- 
neits himſelf in the ſupport of order and the 
wlic tranquillity, is an affertor of the ſovereign 
uthority which protects him. Every citizen, in 
be declared foe of his prince, beholds bis own 
erſonal enemy. Party diviſion is baniſhed from 
be ſtate, and the ſovereign, in league with his 
:ople, is rendered rich and powerful by the 
ve Pealth and power of his people. Inder no ne- 
ke FÞ-thty to intrigue with parties, he reigus in free- 
tre Dom, perbaps in juſtice, with his crown firm and 
an Inſhaken on his head. His adminiſtration, fixed 


he ccomes*reſpeCtable to foreign powers; aud, as 
is e is never inſtigated by caprice and pride! Wage 
war of ambition, his armies, maintained and te- 


nes plated under proper diſcipline, are ready t take | 


le- $9 field with vigour and with ſpirit, when rhe 
ied @blic cauſe demands the exertion of the {atv a- 
ves gainſt 


The prince that would govern according to che 


if Pon the baſis of law and public ſecurity ai home, 


e . aa dear, 4 
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gainſt the author of civil diſcord, or the foreign 
uſurper. Oh! my friend, let juſtice be-the baſis 
of the ſupreme authority, and the love $a grate. 
ful people will not fail to be its moit ivigorating 
principle, and its beſt ſupport. Tb ve will WM, 
fight but reluctantly for his priſon and iis chains; MW 
but the citizen, who is ſecure in his civil rights, My 
who loves his prince, and is reciprocally beloved, 
will bazard himſelf in the defence of the autho— 
rity to which he is indebted for his own protec. 
tion. Amidſt the hardſhips of the campaign, aud 
the perils of battle, he feels himſelf inflamed wii 
the idea that he is ſtruggling for his fires and hi 
altars, for all that can be dear to him. 

Ah! theſe leſſons, faid Tiberius, fink deep int 
my heart; they are delivered with words ih 
burn; they kindle a flame in the foul. Whew 
ſhall L be able to inſpire the breaſi of kings wit 
| ſentiments like theſe ! 

It is now clear, replied BEL 1S$Ak1vUs, that tt 
true ſplendour and authority of .ſovereigns ' att 
founded on juſtice; that virtue and beneficenc 
ſtrengthen the foundation; and that the moſt ab 
ſolute prince is he who reigns in the hearts of ti 
people.——From what you have ſaid, interpoi 
Tiberius, it is now plain that true policy and rei 
ſon are convertible terms; and that the art of g. 
verning conſiſts in following the ſuggeſtions Pere 
wiſdom and of virtue. —— You are perfectly ri. 
replied BEL i184R1Us; nothing can be more {:tſhter, 
ple, more eafy in the practice, and ture of its ſhe t 
fett. ! hc emperor Juttin, originally an hontence 
peaſaut of Illyria, who came to a throne from thfuard 
plough, found the way to endear his adminiſtra ine 
tion to mankind. Was it owing to his 1kiil | ter 
politics? Far from it; it was owing to the reUiſers 
| tus 
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tude of his mind, and the amiable diſpoſitions of 
his heart.” Were it my lot to govern, I ſhould 
endeavour to copy that great example. Far be 
from the breaſt of a prince that ſly, flow policy, 
chat looks with an oblique eye upon every thing. 
t looks about indeed with a kind of indirect pru- 
| Wience, and recoils in time from rocks and preci- 
\ MWoices ; but it is diſquietude at beſt. How unlike 
the ſerenity enjoyed by him who loſes all thoughts 
of ſelf in the love of millions, and is therefore 
leſs expoſed than the moſt wary, circumſpect, and 
ſuſpicious tyrant! But the misfortune is, the 
prince is too often alarmed by artful and deſign- 
ng men: he is taught to conſider his people as an 
nemy to be dreaded: and that dread, as ſoon as 
mpreſſed, lends reality to the ideal danger; for 
t gives birth to miſtruſt, and miſtruſt is the mo- 
zer of hatred and of malice. | 
You have obſerved that a prince, a man almoſt 
ditary and without connections, has his cares 
nd wants contracted into. very ſcanty limits; 
hat at his eaſe he commands all the real good in 
ife; that he is narrowly circumſcribed ; and all 
eyond a ſmall circle, is vanity, illuſion, and de- 
eit. While nature preſcribes to him to be mo- 
erate in his deſires, all things about him irritate 
is paſſions, and ſtimulate intemperance. Alas! 
ere it his aim to live in harmony with his peo» 
le, he would have no party but his ſubjects, no 
tereſt but that of the ſtate. How differently 
re things circumſtanced at preſent! All confi- 
nce is extinguiſhed; the necellity of being ever 
arded againſt a turbulent and ſeditious populace 
inculcated; and a ſtanding army is maintained 
P terrify thoſe who ſhould be cherithed by their 
eOPrereign. By theſe means the prince lives at va- 
tus 5 riance 
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riance with his ſubjects; his party is formed, and 
Ambition, with a train of inordinate deſires, ſtalks 
at the head of it. This hydra of faction is ever 
inſatiable, and yet unconſtitutional means muſt 
be tried to ſatisfy its rapacity. Here then is the 
firſt ſpring of that monſtrous diſtinction, which 
we have known in the empire, between the pro- 
vinces of the people and the provinces of the em. 
peror, between the intereſts of the ſubject and 
thoſe of the prince. 'The idea of property ſhould 
never enter the thoughts of the ſovereign. When 
once his imagination is ſtruck with it, it follows, 
that the ſecurity of his crown and his life ſeems 
to depend upon that property, and by a natural 
progreſs avarice takes poſſeſſion of him. He thinks 
himſelf enriched by the impoveriſhment of his 
people; and whatever rapacity has ſeized, is ſe 
down as clear gain. In proportion as the ſubjed 
is plundered, he appears to the jealous prince re- 
duced to a deeper ſubjection. Hence ſchemes of 
rapine on the one hand, diſcontent and repining 
murmurs on the other; and hence the dark ſeeds 
of civil war, which, like a ſmothered flame, ly 
brooding in the very heart» of the ſtate, and at 
length break out in ſudden eruptions all over the 
land. Of his private coffers the ſovereign now 
thinks he has the full advantage; he congratulates 
himſelf on the prudence which ſettled his mea- 
ſures ſo long before- hand: but, ſhort-ſighted man! 


he little perceives that, by being juſt, he would 


have been above ſuch little timid precautions; 
and that all the mean, and of courſe cruel, paſ- 
ſions, which liſt for hire in his cauſe, would be 
vile and uſeleſs, if virtue were the ſpring of his 
actions. This, my friend Tiberius, this is the 
doQrine which the future ſovereign ought to 

from 


hear 
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from you. Let him once be perſuaded that the 
fate and the ſovereign are but one thing: let him 
underſtand that this political union conſtitutes his 
true ſtrength, the baſis of his dignity, his honour, 
and his peace; and ideas of property will then be 
rejected as ſordid and unworthy *. His ſolid ad- 
vantage will be placed in the good he procures for 
his people; and thus his paſſions will transform 
themſelves to the virtues of a patriot king, juſt, and 
Wequitable for his own intereſt, moderate upon 
Wpcinciples of ambition, and benevolent through 
rery ſelfiſhneſs. It is by conſidering things in 
bis way, my worthy friends, that truth appears 
i le parent of virtue. But Truth, I grant you, 
\Mippears at firſt with an awkward mien at court. 
: 
| 
1 


He who gains her firſt audience from. a, king, 
muſt have been endowed with no ſmall depree of 
courage. When flattery bas taught the pernicious 
maxims, that princes reign for themſelves alone; 
lat royal independence conſiſts in the gratifica- 
ions of deſire, and that even caprice is a ſtate- 
hw ; the faithful and honeſt counſellor who un- 
ertakes to refute this notable ſyſtem, will not be 
raciouſly received: but let him be once heard, 
and he will gain the royal ear: one truth eſtab- 
ihed, the reſt may be poured upon him with ra- 
pidity, for they are ſure of their effect; and the 
prince, inſtead of dreading, will anticipate the 
oncluſion. | „ 

Truth will now derive charms from virtue, and 


irtue in its turn will lend embelliſhments to 
. ruth. It is indiſpenſibly neceſſary that the lat- 
© er ſhould enlighten the mind; for the inclina- 


hel“ The emperor Trajan was uſed to compare the treaſure. of 2 
ar ce to a ſwelled and diſtempered ſpleen, which enfeebles ang 
onſumes the reſt of the body, Fi FAS 
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pinion, the powers and the weakneſſes of our 


love of truth; and thus, faid he, addreſſing hin-|if 
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tion of our nature to a good, whoſe value is not 
explained, is merely a blind, a vague, and un. 
eertain inſtinct. But a defire to ſerve mankind 
is virtue, founded on the knowledge of remote 
and extenfive conſequences. To know the inter- 
eſts of humanity, is the true ftudy of a prince, 
Whatever is juſt, whatever is uſeful, that is truth, 
and the truth a king ſhould inveſtigate: it is the 
great band of ſociety; in all buſineſs, in every 


tranſaction of life, it upholds the chain of moral 
duties; on mutual wants and mutual aids grafts th 
human happineſs, and makes the author of pub. he 


lie good a partaker of the bleſſings he beſtows, 
This is the fit employment of a prince; to this he 
ſhould dedicate his days; to know himſelf, and 
the nature of man“; to develope the ſecret move- 
ments of the heart, the operations of habit, the 
ſpecific qualities of charadter, the influence of 0 


frame; to ſtudy intenſely, and not with frivolous 
curioſity, but a fixed and ſteady determination of 
the will, with a perſeverance alarming to {latter- 
ers, the temper, the manners, and the reſources 


of his people, together with the conduct of mi- 


niſters; and in this noble enquiry to let in light 
to the judgment on every fide, with a deteſt ation 
of the clandeſtine inſormer, and a generous en- 
eouragement of thoſe who have the ſpirit to call 
aloud for a.redreſs of grievances committed in big. 
name. Theſe are the things which conſtitute the 


felf to Tiberius, thus every prince will love it, 
who.is,. as hg ought to be, perſuaded, that to be 
REF RT Ft Seat 
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 ® 'Quznam ſunt eorum mentes, quibus rebus ſtudent, qus 
Haberit in honore, quæ amant : cogita te nudas ipſorum mente 
intueri. Marc. Antonin. lib. ix. | 
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great, he muſt be juſt and upright. In convey» 


ing theſe ſentiments to him, you will inſtru&.him 
how to be free and independent in the midit- of a 
court; for it is there he muſt be jealous of; chis li- 
berty. 'To make him ſenſible of this, will be the 
arduous part of your undertaking: this 1s the point 
which you wal labour with aſſiduity and fipm- 
neſs.—It ſhall be done, ſaid Tiberius, when, I ar: 
armed with your inſtructions, Here the con- 


rerſation broke off, and they took leave of each o- 


ther. | 

It has happened by ſome ſtrange fatality, ſaid 
the emperor, that in all ages and countries, the 
friends of mankind have been hated by thoſe, who 
are bound to be the fathers of the people. The 
popularity of BeL1isarius was his only crime: 


haps alarmed my jealouſy. Alas | they made me 
rar him; it had been better if I had endeavoured 
dimitate him. | 27 


Cc HBA N 


M/ BOUT the ſame hour on the following day, 
BELISARIVS, expecting his viſitors ſeated 


2 imfelf again under the old oak upon the road, 
l bere he bad received them the evening before, 


e ſaid, in a loud ſoliloquy, To have found two 
irtuous men, who beguile me from myſelf, 2 
mer thus into a diſcuſſion of the great objects of 
umanity, is a circumſtance that alleviates m/ 
iisfortunes. _ IIow ſoothing to contemplate the 
geial intereſts of man! My aflitions are fofter.- 
d by it | The very idea of being but remotely 
Wonducive to the welfare of nations, has raiſed 19. 

a. H 2 | abzve 


it was that alone provoked his enemies, and per- 
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bove myſelf; and now I ſee how the diffuſion of 
benevolence to a whole people aſſimilates man to 
hi; Divine Creator. 

Juſtiman and Tiberius overheard theſe laſt words 
s they approached. You are warm in the praiſe 
of ' beneficence, ſaid the emperor; and indeed be. 
neficence, of all the virtues, affords the molt en. 
Jearing and the ſweeteſt ſenſations. Happy the 
man whoſe lot it is to enjoy ſo noble a pleaſure! 
— And yet this ſupreme delight mult be taiteq 
with moderation, replied the hero; for even good. 
neſs itlelf, if not conducted by wiſdom and jut 
ee, degenerates into an oppoſite vice. Attend, 
young man, faid he to Tiberius, and mark what 
i have to offer on this head. lf 

Of ſovereign authority, the higheſt act is the 
..;ftridotion of favours and marks of grace: thi 
partakes of the nature of beneficence, and i 
therefore a pleaſing exertion of power; but in thy 
-.erciſe of it, it is requiſite that the prince ſhou] 
>2-guarded againſt ſeduction. The whole of hi! 
intelligence muſt ariſe from thoſe who approaci 
is perſon; and of that number, there is not ont 
. wap does not for ever ingulcate, that the ſeat of 
- 12jeRy is in che court; that all regal ſplendgur i 
rived ſromithe brilliant appearance that enliven: 
de palace; and that the moſt valuable prerog: 
:.ve of the crown diſplays itſelf by a WS ee ol 

vours, Which are ſtyled the munificence of the 
{cyereign, ' Gracious ' heaven} the muniſicence 
c is the ſubſtance of the people he beſtows; th: 
!poils of-the poor and indigent ! Thus the princ 
is deceived by words: adulation and treachery be 
ſiege his throne; aſſiduity for ever pays its court 
and the habit of refuſing nothing gains upon ti 
:redulous ſovereign, who little thinks of the tea 

4 e extortes 
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{WW extorted from the poor by the, extravagance of the 
court: exultation fills the palace, and every, room 
echoes with praiſes of the royal munificence. That 
3 WM munificence aſſumes the mien of vittue, and 
MM wealth is ſquandered without conſidering from 
-MWwhence it came. Alas! would, kings reflect how 
their ſplendour grows out of the miſery of others; 
WF and for the ſake of an ungrateful. crew, what a 
number groan in wretchedneſs! Buy, Tiberius, 
me prince who has one true friend will be ſure to 
now this; and be will know beſides, that true 
beneficence conſiſts more in ceconomy than laviſh 
liſtribution; that every partial grant is injuſtice 
o merit, and that from injuſtice ſpring all the 
worſt evils that can diſtract a ſtate. N 
You behold the munificence of ſovereigns, ſaid 
Tiberius, with an eye of ſeverity.—I confider it 
i its true light, replied the hero, as a mere per- 
nal attachment, which, in the choice of men 
r public offices, counteracts the natural courſe 
ue juſtice, of nature, and of reaſon. Tor juſtice 
cppropriates honours to virtue, and rewards to 
n merit: for the arduous buſinefs of high employ- 
nents nature brings forth great abilities and con- 
Iſammate talents; and ſurely reaſon directs, that 
uſſof men the beſt poſſible uſe ſnould be made: but 
partiality confers the recompence, due 10 virtue 
upon elegant and poliſhed vice; and thus com- 
plaiſance is preferred to honeſt zeal, adulation to 
truth, and meanneſs to elevation of ſoul. The 
Wuperficial gift of pleaſing, as if it were ſuperior 
d every other gift of nature, aſpires to all the fa- 
ours of the crown, and generally engroſſes them. 
From theſe premiſes it may be inferred, that par- 
ality in the diſtribution of favours is the ſure 
mark of a bad reign; and the prince who reſigns 
e 3 PE OT, into 
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into the hands of a favourite, the honour of hi 
crown and.the welfare of his people, brings mat.. 
ters to this dilemma; he either ſets a ſmall value 1: 


upon what he confides to his favourite, or he a. ti 
ſcribes to his own choice, the power of transform-ﬀll » 
ing the foals of men, as if he were able to mou 


a ftateſman or an hero out of a fuperannuate( d 
llave or a youthful profligate. 1 


That, faid Tiberius, would be an attempt «il 6 
the moſt abſurd futility ; but employments abound « 


in all ſtates, which may be competently filled bY » 


men of very ordinary tatents. C 

Not a ſingle employment, replied Ber 151M 1 
Rrivs, which does not demand; if not an able, e. 
leaſt an honeſt man; but royal favour is little o 
Reitous about the one or the other: on the cou { 
trary, both ate neglected, or, ſlilt worſe, they auf. 
ture to meet all the little indignities of a ſcornſii t! 
repulſe. Hence 'every talent dies in its bloom a 
and every virtue withers in the bud. Of talent i 


and of virtues, emulation is the vivifying ſoul f 
but 1 is immediate death. The Rate i tl 

this vice prevails, may be compared tc 
Ale waſte and deſolate tracts, where certain uſe 
ful plants ſpontaneoufly thoot up, but are robbe 
of their nutriment by the briers and brambles thit 
infeſt the land: and yet this image of phylic: 
evil; does not folly expreſs the political miſchief W tt 


for under a reign of favouritiſm, the briers auff tc 


Ms ur e—m—_—rm „„ 


the brambles are cheriſhed, while every ſalutaſſ ei 
plant i is eradicated and: trampled under foot. 

+ You feem to aſſume, ſaid Tiberius, that th te 
royal favour invariably wants a due diſcernmen p 
of ſpirits, and js never able to make a right choic 
of wen. p 

Rarcifl fi 
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Rarely, if ever, replied BELISARIUsS, inſomuch 
that, if the ſervants of the public were choſen 7 
e bt, it would be a more. infallible mode of elèc- 
-M tion. Partiality grants its favours to thoſe only 
„ho intrigue for them: but merit diſdains the 
10 little arts of intrigue; and that manly pride 13 
decyphered by court interpreters into neglect ct 
the ſovereign, who therefore repays it with calm 
Ml diſdain, while the aſſiduity of low ambition reaps 
every advantage. To a prince thus prejudiced, 
1 what acceſs can there be for the ſage or the hero? 
Can they degrade themfelves to the pliancy of 
1 flaves ? Can dignity of mind ſubmit to be a 
MW cringing candidate for court-favour ? If nobility 
oi of birth gives a title to approach the perſon of the 
il ſovereign, what part is to be ated in a circle cf 
favourites, by truth, integrity, and honour ? Are 
they hkely to excel in the dexterities of flattery 
and .diiimulation ? Will they condeſcend to pry 
into the paſſions of their maſter, and explore the 
ſecret propenſities of his heart? The characters cf 
the ſycophant, the diſſembler, and the falſe friend, 
will be better played by others, who know how to 
{ touch the ſtring that ſounds gratefully to the royal 
e ear, and to fly over that which will offend: . Vir- 
nal tue would appear awkward in the attempt. The 
ei favourite will acquit himſelf with grace in all 
ef thefe particulars; but, ſtill it will ever be a million 
ung to one, that he is unworthy. of the diſtinction he 
al enjoys. V 
The favourite of a diſeerning, juſt, and equi- 
ibi table prince, interpoſed the emperor, will, moſt 
en probably, be a man of integrity. e ee 
0d In the court of a diſcerning, juſt, and equitable 
prince, replied BELISARIUs, there will be no 
17 fuch perſon as a favourite; ſuch a prince will be 
| f worthy 
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worthy of friends, and he will have them: but 
favour will do nothing for them. A faithful ſer. 
vant would bluth to be ſo enriched. If ever there 
was a. faithful ſervant, the emperor Trajan had 
ſuch an one to boaſt of in his miniſter Longinus. 


That true and worthy friend of his maſter was 


taken priſoner by the Dacians: the king of that 
people fignified to the emperor, that, unleſs he 
acceded to the conditions of peace propoſed to 


him, the captive miniſter ſhould be put to death, 


And what was Trajan's anſwer ? He left it to the 
honour of Longinus to decide, as Regulus had 
formerly done in his own caſe. Behold there the 


model of public characters]! "Thoſe are the men! 


have in view | How glorious to be the friend of 
ſuch a prince! Longinus ſaw the bright occaſion, 
and with a ſublime of virtue difpatched himſelf, 
leſt pity ſhould take poſſeſſion of the emperor, and 
incline him to an aft of partiality or perſonal 


regard. 


I am overpowered by the weight of your rea- 
ſonings, ſaid Tiberius: yes, I now perceive, that 
the public weal, when rightly underſtood, gives 


no latitude to the affections of the ſovereign : but 
are there not incidents, unconnected with the in- 


tereſts of the people, in which he may reaſonably 

give a ſcope to his private affeCtions ? 
I anſwer in the negative, replied BEL1saR1vs: 

the prince has no poſitive unconnected intereſt ; 


every thing is relative to the whole. 'The ſmalleſt 


matters are of importance, and even the very ci- 
vilities of a king muſt be addreſſed with caution. 
Royal favour, it has been ſaid, is but a partial 
evil, and diſplays itſelf only in little things; but 
a deviation from the ſtrict rule of right, even in 
trifles, will ſoon become habitual, and from ſmall 

1 . irregularities 
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irregularities to great exceſs the progreſs is rapid. 
The circle of the ſovereign's favour enlarges it- 
ſelf, and to bafk in the ſunſhine of his ſmiles 
grows a general deſire; each courtier ſtrives to 
wriggle himſelf into favour; and the fence thus 
thrown down, how ſhall a prince reſiſt the ardour 
of importunity, and the frequency of ſolicitation ? 
The fence that ſhould guard him, my beſt Tibe- 
rius, is a determination of the will to be always 
juſt and good. When a principle of uprightneſs 
is known to guide the choice of men, it muſt then 
be merit, and merit alone, that can hope for pre- 
ferment. Talents, exalted qualities, and eminent 
ſervices, form the only admiſſible claim: the can- 
didate for honours muſt render himſelf worthy of 
them. Intrigue is diſcountenanced, and emulz- 
tion is animated. Ambition 1s obliged to proceed 
by manly ways, and, ſtarving at the thought of 
deing detected, abandons her little ſchemes of 
perfidy and cunning. How different is the caſe, 
when the prince is under the influence of per- 
ſonal affection? To gain the aſcendant over that 
s Matfection becomes the bulinefs of all. He'who 
+ Mpofiefles the arts of inſinuation, and knows how 
Ito cabal with the ſervants of upper ſervants, pur- 
, ſues his drudgery through all its ſtages, and creeps 
up to preferment, meanly rifing to fplendid in- 
ftamy, In the mean time, the man of virtuous: 
pride retires, and, with the conſent of all, he is 
| Nrebgned to oblivion. If it fhould happen, that, 
. or lome important ſervice, he is called from ob- 
b. feurity to make one in the glittering crowd, or if 
a] Wt ſhould be neceſſary to' employ him on ſome 


it occaſion worthy of his abilities, ſtanding uncon- 


n Inected with faction, he ſinds all parties combined 
11 gainſt him, till at length it is viſible, that he 


eg | muſt 
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rences; and the prince, encompaſſed round with 


Men are often more fortunate than wiſe, and 


may ſuffer much from prejudice, and that more 
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muſt either debaſe himſelf by countermining the 


dark deeds of his enemies, or elſe ſurrender to 
them at diſcretion. The court where 1ntrigue 
prevails, is a wild uproar of paſſions, in which the 
ſtill voice of truth can never be heard, The public 
good is an unregarded thing, and perſonal affec. 
tion is the fountain of all praiſe and cenſure; 
partiality paſſes its deciſions upon all occur. 


falſehoods, diſtracted with doubt, ſuſpicion, and 
miſtruſt, ſcarcely ever puts an end to the waver. 
ings of his mind, but to terminate in error. | 
Why does not he depend upon the evidence o 
ſacts? ſaid Tiberius; facts are obſtinate witneſſes, 
and the teſtimony they give is bold and loud. 
Facts, replied BELISARIVs, are not fo obſtinate 
as you may imagine; they take a new complexion 
from the contrariety of reporters. Every enter 
prize is judged by its event; and yet events tos 
frequently give the palm to raſhneſs, and deſea 
the beſt concerted ſchemes of genius and ability, 


there are occaſions when the propoſition 1s re- 
verſed. In either caſe, the characters of men 


particularly in a'court, where the colours of good 
and evil are all derived from the prevailing op!» 
nions of party and faction. 

Juſtinian, in his old age, is a melancholy ex- 
ample, ſaid the emperor; he has been cruell 
dece.::xd! 

Alas | replied BEL1sarius , who bas more rea- 
ſon than myſelf to know what has been practi/cd 
upon the credulity of Juſtinian ? Who is better 
acquainted with the ſnares that faction laid for 
him ? It was faCtion ſent Narſes into Italy to inter- 

rupt 
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wpt the proſperity of BELISARIUs. The empe- 


or little imagined, that a miniſter of the finances 
rould be a dangerous rival of the general: but 
Narſes had his faction at court, and he ſoon found 
ne in the camp; a ſpirit of diſſenſion prevailed, 
nd Milan, the bulwark of Italy was loſt. Narſes 
vas recalled, but too late; the tide of ſucceſs was 
ow ebbing away: Milan had been ſacked, her 
thabitants put to the ſword, and all Liguria diſ- 
embered from the empire. 'That Narſes was 
ardoned by the emperor, I moſt heartily rejoice z 
or the life of ſo great a man *, we have one obli- 


ation at leaſt to the decline of all military diſci- 


line. In the virtuous days of the republic, for 
he complicated erimes of diſobedience, and the 
eduCtion of part of my army, Narſes would have 
toned with his head. I was recalled in my turn. 
o ſucceed me in the command of the army, 
kven chiefs, all jealous of each other, were ap- 
vnted by a newfangled party. Diſcord pre- 
aled in their councils, and they were defeated, 
by this means we loſt all Italy. The command 
as transferred to me; but I was a general without 
n army. I was obliged to traverſe over Thrace 
nd Illyria in queſt of ſoldiers. A ſcanty num» 
er, not exceeding four thouſand, was collected 
pyether. With this raſh-Jevied body, who had 


either clothes, horſcs, arms, or proviſions, 1 


arched into Italy. In this condition, what was 
d be done? With the utmoſt difficulty, I pre- 
ented Rome from falling into the hands of the 
nemy. The cabal at court rejoiced at this diſaſ- 
ous proſpect of affairs: Things are going as we 


could 


In bello qui rem a duce prohibitam fecit, aut mandata non 


rravit, capite punitur, ctiamſi rem bene geſſerit. Pand. A0. 
N tit. 16. | by 
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could wiſh, ſaid they; he is in the laſt extremity, 


appointed to ſucceed me, and, beyond all queſtion 


© au 9 


merely ſtanding at bay a little, to be preſemig ' 
everwhelmed in ruin. Amidſt: the deſolation of 
their country, I was the only object of their at 
tention : to ſee my ruin accompliſhed, they woule 
have compounded to ſee the ſtate ſhook to iu 
foundations. I demanded a ſupply of men, and 
was recalled. Narſes, with a powerful army, wa 


Narſes had abilities to juſtify the choice. The 
he was named to the command, was perhaps 
public benefit z but before I was wounded, t 
commonwealth received a ſtab: the ruin of By 
LISARIUS was purchaſed at the expence of thi 
ſtate. There lies the miſchief of party. To raiſ 
or overturn a ſingle man, an entire army, perha 
an empire, mult be ſacrificed. 7 

Alas ! exclaimed Juſtinian, I now- perceive t 
treacherous arts by which your glory was obſcu 
ed. What an indelible ſtain to the emperor, th 
to have believed the ſuggeſtions of your enemies 
My good neighbour, replied BELISARIUs, yo 
are little aware of the reſinement which cout 
policy has acquired in the arts of deftruction 
you do not know the genius of intrigue, ho 
active it is, bow perſevering, how aſſiduous, an 
implacable. Reſpecful and obſequious to 
ſentiments of the ſovereign, it manages with ca 
tion, and works its effect by degrees, like hon 
drop of water that only oozes at firſt through 1 
fence, Taps on by impercepuble ſtrokes, and the 
in one ruſhing torrent bears down all. Cabal a 
Party have this further advantage on their hd 
that the man of honour is without miſtruſt, 2 
of courſe without precaution : he has nothing Witt 
oppoſe to the malice of his enemies but bis uſſhoep, 
| | | : .ng 
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Jeht conduct, which is ever diſcoloured by envy, 
ad his honeſt fame, of which the report, that 
ings throughout the realm, expires and dies away 
tthe gates of the palace. Envy alone is privi- 
Need within the verge of the court, and the cha- 
er againſt which her ſhafts are aimed, is ſure 
fall a victim. In the courſe of human contin- 
ncies it cannot otherwiſe happen, but that ey 
mmander muſt experience the viciſſitudes. of 
tune, and find his train of victory ſometimes 
terrupted. Of every caſualty Envy takes ad- 
antage, and makes even accidents a ground of 
Wpeachment. Has the commander done all that 
a poſſible? He ought to have done better; any 
ay but himſelf would have acted upon a differ- 
ir plan; he did not make a right uſe of his op- 
rtunitiess The charge againſt him is aggra- 
ted, and the good he has done dwindles into 
thing. The reſult is, that the man who can be 
ful to his country, is the moſt dangerous perſon 
it. To the misfortune of the public, his down- 
lis effected; and, to their greater misfortune, 
e worthleſs wretch is ſure to riſe upon his 
ins. Another concomitant evil is, the impreſ- 
n made upon the minds of men by the melan- 
oly proſpe& of virtue in diſtreſs, and of vice 
ulting in proſperity. Public ſpirit grows lan- 
- 1\Vid at the reflection, that all the fine incentives 
UF honour are extinguiſhed ; guilt is emboldened, 
ir evil conſcience forgets to bluſh, and exceſſes 
MY every kind riot with impunity. Such are the 
a'Vls that attend a reign of favouritiſm. Judge 
i:0Burſelf, how ſuch a diſpoſition may precipitate 
a ruin of the ſtate. . 
Without doubt, ſaid Juſtinian, it is the moſt 
VSperous infirmity that ever biaſſed the mind of 
18 1 a price; 
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a prince; but in an old man, who for thirty years 
has ſtruggled to no purpoſe in the ſtorms of for. 
tune, and at laſt, in ſpite of all his efforts, ſees 
the tempeſt ready to burſt in ruin on his head: 
in one thus worn out with age and troubles, may 
it not be deemed an excuſable weakneſs, if he en. 
deavours to ſweeten his cares, or at leaſt to alle. 


viate them, by indulging the private affections: 


It will anſwer no purpoſe to be too ſanguine in 
our hopes; let us not deceive ourſelves with flat. 
tering ideas of the public condition ; even noy 
the empire, by its own weight, is tottering to it 
fall. By a length of duration all its vigour is ex 
hauſted, and it muſt ſhare at lat the common 
fate which brought the empires of Belus and Cyrus 
to their diſſolution. Like them it has flourithed 
in ſplendor, and like them it muſt moulder int 
ruin. | 

I am no fataliſt, replied BELISARIUsS, in re 
card to revolutions of government : that woull 
be to give a ſanction to our preſent degeneracy of 
ſpirit, and make deſpair ſyſtematical. That all 
ſublunary things, and kingdoms amongſt them 
periſh and die away, I am not now to learn; but 
that nature has traced the bounds of exiſtence tc 
all its productions, ſeems a poſition rather prob 

matical. The body natural indeed has its period 
when the animal funCQions decay, and calmly vi 
welcome death; but there never does occur a me 
ment, in which it is allowed us to deſpair of thi 
commonwealth. The 'body-politic, it muſt no 


be diſſembled, is ſubjcct to convulſions that thaigg 


its frame, to flow diſorders that conſume its v! 
gour, and to ſpaſms that elevate for a while, te 
Plunge it into deeper dejection afterwards. Ac 
tivity, it is true, ſtrains all its efforts ; repoſe! 
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apt to relax; and civil contention breaks the con- 
ſlitutional ſtrength: but not one of theſe accidents 
is mortal in its nature. Nations have been ſaved 
from the very brink of deſtruction; they have e- 
merged from the very depth of miſery; and, after 
ſtruggling through the ſevereſt criſis, have been 
reanimated to a vigour unknown before. The 
eclenſion of ſtates is not therefore marked out; 
the line is not drawn, like the limits of buman. 
+ Wife. Old age is unknown to the body-politic; it 
is the chimera of miſtaken theoriſts. The ſame ar- 
n dour of hope that inſpirits the heart of valour, may 
extend its influence, and give animation for any 
length of time. The conſtitution of the empire 
is now enfeebled, or rather it has ſunk into a lan- 
guid ſtate: but for every poiſon there is an anti- 
o ote in nature, and it behoves us to diſcern it.— 
Let us inveſtigate it together, ſaid the emperor ; 


the diſorder to its firſt principles.—I am willing 
to enter into the diſcuſſion, replied BELISAR TuS, 


meetings. 


5d CHA F. XI. 
By PHE next day, Juſtinian was impatient to ſce 
the BELISARIUS. He longed to have the veil 


torn off which hid the lurking miſchiefs of the 
empire, and be prefied with eagerneſs to the in- 
terview. BELISARI Us dated his reflections from 


with all that firmneſs, that ſpirit of enterprize, 
I 2 ſhould 


there will be ſomething ſoothing in the reſearch = 
but, before we think of the remedy, let us trace 


and it will furniſh us ample matter for our future 


the ra of Conſtantine. How much is it to be 
lamented, ſaid the hero, that fo enlarged a genius, 


a 
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ſhould egregiouſly miſtake the fitneſs of the meany 
to produce the end defired, and exert for the ex. 
tinction of the empire more vigour and activity, 
than would have been neceſſary to retrieve its an- 
cient honours ! His new ſyſtem of government 
was a maſter-ſtroke of human wit: the prætorian 
bands aboliſhed ; the children of the poor and 
helpleſs adopted by the ſtate “, the authority of 
the prefect diſtributed. into more hands , and 
weakened of courſe ; the lands upon the frontier 
aſſigned to the veteran ſoldiers, who formed an 
agrarian army for the defence of the empire; 
this was indeed a wiſe inſtitution, a large and 
comprehenſive policy. Why did not he adhere 
entirely to a plan ſo juſt and ſimple ? He did no 
ſee, or he was unwilling to fee, that, to tranſplan 
the ſeat of empire, it muſt be torn up by the ver 
roots. In vain did he propoſe to himſelf, that th 
- city he was founding ſhould be a ſecond Rome; 
in vain was the latter deſpoiled of its richeſt or 
naments, for the decoration of the former: 1 
was a mere theatrical ſhifting of ſcenery, th 
gaudy ſpectacle of a pantomime. 

You aſtoniſh me, ſaid Tiberius, interruptin 
him; I was uſed to think the capital of the wor! 
more advantageouſly ſituated upon the Boſphorus 
in the middle of two ſeas, and between Europ 
nd Alia, than in the heart of Italy, upon th 
banks of a river, which ſcarce deſerves the nam 
of navigable. Ends, 

Conſtantin 


» When the parent was unable to maintain his child, t 
ſtate took the charge upon itſelf, and the infant was educat 
at the expence of the public: and this law Conſtantine directe 
to be engraved on marble, that he might perpetuate it throvg 
all ſueceſſive ages. | 


+ Zoſtm, Üb. ii, cap. 33. 
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„Conſtantine thought as you do, replied BELI- 
$ARIUS, and he was miſtaken, The ſtate, which 
is obliged to carry war into foreign territories, 


% muſt be governed by a found internal policy, com- 
ue pact within itſelf, and eaſy to be defended. Such 
in was the advantage of Italy. The hand of nature 


aa ſeemed to have made it a reſidence for the maſters 
x of the world. The mountains and the ſea which 
aal incloſe it, formed a ſtrong barrier againſt invaſion: 
nM guard but the Alps, and Rome was guarded too. 
uf that fence proved too weak to repel the enemy, 
e the Appennines afforded a ſafe retreat, and ſerved 
as a rampart to half Italy. It was there that Ca- 
romilus gave the Gauls a ſignal overthrow 3 and in 
* ſat ſpat Narſes obtained his brilliant victory over 
Ode. > IE) AY, 
> At preſent, the empire has no fixed immoveable 
centre, but lies open and expoſed to all the af- 
laults of fortune. Aſk the Scythian, the Sarma= 
an, and the Sclavonian, whether. the Heber, the 


their march? On that ſide Byzantium is our only 
ence; that its walls are not in due repair, is not 
be citcumſtance that grieves me moſt. 
When Rome was the ſeat of empire, the eſta- 
liſhed policy of government was able to carry 
the vigour of its laws from the centre to the ex- 
temity of the ſtate: all Italy was under its im- 
aediate influence, within the reach, of the admi- 
nitration ; the law gave the tone to the manners, 
ad the manners in their turn made grave and 
ſeithſul miniſters of juſtice. We have indeed 
iow the fame inſtitutions ;. but, as all is tranſ.. 
planted ſrom the place of its growth, the conſe. 
Juence is, that every thing droops, as if regreting 
s native ſoil. The empire is. Bot coll Les 
I 3 „ itſelf, 
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Danube, and the Tanais, are barriers to. obſtruct. 
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itſelf, as it was before: it is enlarged, and there.: 
by weakened. The national character has loft iu f 
ſpirit: even the endearing name of cuntry is gon 
from amongſt us. Italy was renowned for men 
who imbibed with their firſt breath the love of 
their country, and grew to manhood amidſt the ti 
exerciſes of the Campus Martius. At prefentM 1 
where is the cradle, and where the ſchool of war a 
riors? The Dalmatians, the Illyrians, and thq t. 
Thracians, who are now mingled with us, are in 
fact as foreign as the Numidians and the Moors p. 
no common intereſt to unite them in one commoi di 
Eauſe, no kindred ſpirit to actuate and inſpirg tr 
them. Remember that you are Romans,” ſaid ev 
a commander to his ſoldiers, in the days of th@Qre 
old republic; and that ſhort harangue was of eth 3 ' 
cacy to brace their nerves for labour, and to ren ed 
der them invincible in battle. What antmatingcu 
topic have we to infiſt upon? Shall we ſay, Reef 
*.. member that you are Armenians, Numidiansſth« 
* or Dalmatians ?“ We are no longer one body * 
politie, and there lies the cauſe of our debilit) 
The projectors of our new ſettlement were noſfſſof 
aware, that, to form that coalition, that unity the 
Intereſts, which we call our country, requires th bla 
: progreſſive toil of ages, the flow and imperceptiblſ det 
working of ſentiment, habit, and opinion. Ou mu 
new city was embelliſhed by - Conſtantine witFed 
ſtatues of Roman heroes; but alas! the polich but 
- was ineffectual; for the men, whoſe images jun 
only ſaw, lived and breathed the flame of libertſthe 
in. the Capitol! The genius that inſpired thervit 
did not embark on board our ſhips ; we importqis c 
inanimate marble only. Paulus Amilius, et 
Scipios, and the Catos, are filent here and muteſ fr 
they are foreigners at Byzantium ; but at Na and 
1 1S-Ted | thi 
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they harangued the people, and the people under- 
,ſtopd and felt them. 1 
I do not perceive, ſaid Juſtinian, but the em- 
pire, ſince the ſeat of government was removed, 
has enjoyed a truer ſtate of peace and ſecurity, 
than it knew at Rome for a long feries of years. 
The people there had fallen into degeneracy, 
ind the ſenate ſunk deeper in ſhame and ſervi- 
16 tude. * P'S | ns. v.20" 
il When the adminiſtration is confided to impro- 
per hands, replied BELISARIUsSs, the ſtrength and 
"ll dignity of every ſtate will be impaired, and a 
ry train of -calamities muſt enſue. At Rome, how- 
ever, nothing but one good reign was wanting to 


a view of Adrian's adminiſtration : the ſtate ſeem- 
ed under him to riſe out of its ruins. Behold Mar- 
ng cus Aurelius upon the throne: to what an height 
zeof glory and magnificence was the condition of 
ns the empire raiſed by the conduct of that excellent 
dy 3 Roman virtue bas been often echpſed, 

ut not extinguiſhed : whenever a prince appeared 
no of a genius to rekindle the ſpirit of his countty, 
o the latent fire was always ready to mount into a 
th blaze. But alas! every principle of virtue is now 
ibi deſtroyed: the ſeed mult be ſown again; and that 


Daf muſt be the arduous taſk of a long reign, found- 


ed in juſtice, moderation, and wiſdom. Nothing 
but a prodigy of this ſort can redeem us in this 


ertithe ſtate. We have an hundred enemies to cope 
heifwith, and thoſe enemies have but one. An idea 


thjet one is no ſooner cruſhed, but he riſes again 
tea freſh foe is ever ready to find us employment, 

and by a rapidity of ſuccelhon, they give. breath» 
NDS 


h 


Y 1ecal the conſtitution to its firſt principles. Take 


uPuncture. Our very victories may be the ruin of 


tes conceived that they may be all ſubdued; and 
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ing time to each other. By this diverſion of our 
arms, a conſtant alarm is kept up, and the ſtate, 
thus diſtracted, grows feeble every day. The 
march of armies to various and diſtant places con- 
fumes our ſtrength; the vigour of our meaſures 
ſtrains every nerve, to relax us more in the end; 
and every victory is a wound which has not time 
to cloſe. Thus, after an exertion of all the poy- 
ers of the empire to maintain its own importance, 
a ſingle day fhall ſhake it to its foundation, and 
render the labour of twenty years abortive in a 
fingle hour. RecolleCt how often, under the pre- 
ſent reign, our ſtandard has been hurried about 
the world, from the Tiber to the Euphrates, and 
from the Euphrates to the Danube! And now 
what is the conſequence ? what is the fruit of ſo 
many victories, under Mundus, Germanicus, Sa. 
lomon, Narſes, and myſelf, if I may be added to 
the number? A peace is all we have obtained at 
laſt. - JT | 
And if our victories exhauſt us, faid the em- 
peror, it is right to bring things to that conclu- 
fion. | 
To buy a peace, replied BEETIsARIVVs, is not 
the way to prevent the calamities of war. The 
_ favage of the north has nothing in view but 
booty; and if he is ſure of gaining it, his mo- 
tive to frequent incurſions grows the ſironger, 
'The Perſian need only ſpread an alarm every year 
through our faireſt provinces in Aſia, and he goes 
back loaded with our money. A new way of et 
terminating the plunderer, by holding forth the 
booty that invites him! The price of peace be- 
comes the principle of war; and our emperors, 
by exhauſting their ſubjects, have pampered and 
wnfamed the avarice of their enemies. - 
You 
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You affect me deeply, faid Juſtinian; what 
bulwark would you oppoſe to the invaſions of the 
e good army, replied BELISARIUSs; 
and above all, a people free and happy. When 
the barbarians ruſh into our provinces, they are 
attracted by the love of plunder; and though 
they leave deſolation and batred behind them, yet 
„their purpoſe is anſwered if they leave impreſſions 
„of terror alſo. The caſe is different with an em- 
d pire that would maintain its poſſeſſions in ſecu- 
aWrity. If it does not endear its government to 
WW mankind, it may as well abdicate; for it is a ſelf- 
it Wl evident propoſition, that all authority founded on 
d fear will grow weak at every remove from the ca- 
pital, till at laſt, fading by degrees, it is loſt in 


ED. win. SD; Þ - 6 W- 7» 


Taurus to the Alps, and from Caucaſus to the 
foot of Atlas, is an impoſſibility in politics. If 
the ſubject groans under the weight of his griev- 
mces, and power ſupports itſelf by the ſweat of 
bis brow, of what moment 1s it to him whether 
Romans or Perſians are his oppreſſors? The autho- 
tity that burdens us will never be well defended; 


ot Wand the nation that has not ſpirit to reſiſt oppreſe 


he ſion, will crouch with tame acquieſcence under 
ut the firſt deliverer that appears: Would you give 
o-Iſtability to government? lay your foundation in 
er. the affections of mankind ; and the affections of 
ar I mankind are ever attached to the principles of hu- 
x3 manity, of beneficence, integrity, public faith, 
and zeal for the happineſs of millions. Thoſe are 
he the virtues that command a willing people. The 
c-MWipirit of the conſtitution is then diffuſed over the 


part; the people are all as one hand and one 
heart, 


diſtance. To rule by the medium of fear from 


whole dominion, alive and active in each diſtant 
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ſual employments of the citizens ſuffered on the 


peace; and in return for this benefit, felt by all 
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heart, and every province is the ſeat of govern. 


I ſhall have frequent occaſion to allude to my. 
ſelf, continued BELIsARIUS; and, my worthy 2 
young man, ſaid he to Tiberius, by appealing to I 
my experience, you have made all apology for e- MW; 
gotiſm unneceflary. When I had the conduct of Mq 
the war in Africa, I conſidered thoſe regions a;M,; 
part of my native country. The regular and Ml; 
ſtrict diſcipline, which I eſtabliſhed throughout M7 
my army, procured the good will of mankind, n 
and attracted plenty from every quarter. In 23 
little time I had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing my nc 
camp reſorted to as a ſanEtuary by every various et 


people, who crowded to my ſtandard and liſted My 


under me. The day which ſaw me enter Car- 
thage at the head of a victorious army, did not 
hear a ſingle groan : neither the quiet nor the u- 


occaſion : induſtry and commerce purſued their 
Intereſts, as if it had been a time of profound 


orders of men, it was in my power to become the 
king of a people who called me their common fa- 
ther. The fame happened to me in Italy: there tu 
the native inhabitants gathered about me in crowds, Wy 
reſigning themſelves to the empire; and at Ra- v. 
venna I received the ſupplications of the Gothe, ne 
imploring their conqueror to be their ſovereign. th. 
Behold here the influence, the empire of huma-re| 
nity. Do not ſuſpect that I am here my own pa- ep 


negyriſt: all my merit conſiſted in following them: 
leflons the very barbarians gave me. Yes, event 


the barbarians can boaſt their Titus and theit hot 

Marcus Aurelius. Theodorie and Totila deſerv-M 

ed the love of human kind. Ye cities of ltaly:Wto 
exclaimed 
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- MW exclaimed BrLIiSARIUS, what a contraſt have 

you ſeen between us and the Barbarians! At Na- 
- Wples in particular, my eyes beheld men, women, 
5 Wand children, flaughtered in one common carnage. 
0 WI flew to their aſſiſtance: 1 ſnatched the nnhappy, 
che innocent victims from the fury of an incenſed 
i MWioldiery : but I was fingle in oppoſition to them, 
a; Wand my entreaties were loſt in air: the men whoſe 
d Wduty it was to ſecond me, were intent on plunder. 
ut W The ſame place was reduced by the generous To- 
a, na. Thrice happy prince! he had the glory of 
aMaving it from the ravage of his troops. His de- 
1) Wportment was that of a tender father in the midſt 
us ef his family. Humanity cannot diſplay a fcene 
ed more truly pathetic than this generous prince ex- 
erting his beſt offices for the protection of a peo- 
ple that ſurrendered to his arms. It was the ſame 
it Rome; that very Rome which ſaw the officers 
of the empire, in the midit of all the horrors of a 
amine, carrying on the deteſtable trade of a mo- 
nopoly. It was in this manner our enemies con- 
cliated the affections of mankind. Their juſtice 
and moderation hurt us more than their valour. 
How, on our part, did we counteract their vir- 
tues ? In no ſhape whatever: the inhumanity, the 
avarice, and tyranny of our commanders, leagued 
with the enemy, and ſerved their cauſe, I had 
hs; no ſooner reſigned the command in Italy, than 


gn. the ſame Goths, whoſe proffcred crown J had juſt. 


na. refuſed, with one general conſent, with a kind of 
pa-epide mic ſpirit, kindled to indignation by the 


theEmalverſation of thoſe who ſucceeded me, reſolved 


ven Wat once to ſhake off the yoke. Hence the reign 


clot Totila, and all the misfortunes of Italy. When 


„bad ſubdued the Vandals, it was my ambition 
to ſettle terms of amity between the empire and 
the 
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the Moors; and I thought I had ſucceeded to my 
ſatisfaction: but my back was ſcarcely turned 
when our honourable plunderers, our chiefs, who 
made war a gainful trade, our illuſtrious ſons of 
riot and rapacity, infringed every treaty I had 
made, and let looſe the moſt horrible violence to 
pillage their cities and deſolate their fields. Þy 
deſperation the Moors were ſoon rouſed to ven- 
57" and our provinces were deluged with 
lood. From oppreſſion ſprung revolt, and all the 
bands of peace were rent aſunder. . 
From the ſame cauſes in the heart of the em. 
pire the ſame effects have been produced. Imbe- 
cility in miniſters, avarice in proconſuls, inhu- 
manity and deſpotiſm in the governors of cities 
and of provinces; theſe are the enormities which 
I have ſeen in every quarter. To theſe it is ow. 
ing, that every department of government is now 
ecome an intolerable charge to the people. Ini: 
order to enforce a paſſive obedience under the bur- 
den, recourſe is had to meaſures of the moſt 
grievous nature: the militia has been aboliſhed, 
and the ſubject has been excluded from the ſacer- 
dotal order; nay, the right of alienating their 
property has been wreſted from them; and, to 
crown the whole with what will ſcarcely be be- 
lieved, they are deprived of the miſerable liberty 
of becoming bondmen. Can it be expected that, 
haraſſed thus ccuelly, the people will be reconcil- 
ed to the yoke that galls them ? Can there exiſt in 
their idea any ties of intereſt, or of duty, between 
them and their oppreſſors? The burſt of every 
groan that deſpair and miſery extort, is inſtantiyÞ tt 
proclaimed treaſon; and armies are marched toe © 
carry fire and ſword through the provinces. AF" < 
new and cruel way of reducing mankind to obe-. o 
| | D dienc 
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lience by their total ruin! and then, of what uſe 
ee ſubjeCts thus reduced, and broken-hearted un- 
der a load of grievances? A well governed peo- 
ple ſhould be at once both ſpirited and comply- 
vg; and both theſe qualities would nate, were 
hey not prevented by the pride and arrogance ot 
tle tyrants, who too often make the reign of a 
vell-diſpoſed prince an odious ſyſtem of cruelty 
ind arbitrary power. 5 
It is upon miniſters, and all the little ſubſti- 
utes of authority, that a ſovereign muſt depend 
or the love or the hatred of mankind. He ought 
herefore to watch them with a careful and a jea- 
dus eye. They are too often the moſt cruel ene- 
ies he has; for of all the evils that can attend 
prince, the averſion of his people is the worſt, 
nd yet that is brought upon him by bis officers 
f ſtate. Whatever they dare for the gratification 
{ ſpleen, pride, avarice, and their mean capri- 
us paſſions, it is all, in miniſterial language, 
te direction of the ſovereign; it is for the ſup- 
ort of government. Though they are the plan- 
er. Ders of every pernicious project, yet, in carrying 
into execution, they are, if you will believe 


rince is made the involuntary unconſcious ſcourge 


\at, ued the hero, if ever your royal maſter has the 


cil-#ppineſs of embracing you as his friend, let-it 


e your advice never to ſlacken the reins of autho- 
ceny, that all who are under it may feel the curb 
er juſtice. Every act of petty tyranny committed 
atly the name of the prince, is ſure to ſully the luſ- 
toſe of his crown with the tears of the afflicted. 

An evil adminiſtration is a libel upon the charac- 
obe- of the ſovereign. But when iniquity is con- 


hem, but ſervants of the crown; and thus the 


a people he loves: My dear Tiberius, conti- 


act | _K - trolled, 
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ſo as to decide in all cafes with juſtice and moder 


BEL1SAR1US, that are conjured up to deter hin 
from the taſk; but thoſe phantoms, when examing, 


like myſelf, think themſelves capable of regul: 
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trolled, when corruption is checked, and the 
grievances of the ſubject redrefſed by a patriot ] 
prince, the complaints of injured men will indeed 
be addreſſed to the throne, bot no murmurings a- 
gainſt it will ever be heard. The indignation of 
the ſubjeCt will be pointed at its proper object; it 
will purſue the authors of public miſchief, while 
the good and upright ſovereign ſtill poſſeſſes the 
affections of a grateful people. 

There is nothing, interpoſed Juſtinian, more 
beautiful in theory, than a prince attending to the 
movements of every minute wheel in the great 
machine of government. But the objects are to 
complicated, and he would be diſtracted by the 
multiplicity of views. To hear the complaints o 
the ſubject, and to examine things to the bottom 


ation, would indeed be an illuſtrious taſk, but 
is greatly above the powers of any prince what 
ever. 

Thoſe are the phantoms of difficulty, replic 


ed with a ſtedfaſt eye, diſcover themſelves to A 
mere mockery, and they vaniſh. The art of gc 
verning, we ſhall ſee to-morrow, is by no mea 
io complicated as politic met would make us be 
lieve. Farewel, my friends. You ſee how, 
my own accord, I now engage myſelf more deer; 
Jy in this diſcuſſion than I at firit intended. 
rule ideal kingdoms is a kind of caſtle-buiidin 
which the imagination of man is fond of indu'F.._ 
ing; and there are few, I believe, who, in the I 
viſionary reign and their dreams of power, do nq; he 
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ſuſtinian, are often the delirious chimeras of the 
vulgar, but they are, at the ſame time, the noble 
ſpeculations of the ſage and the philoſopher. 

The emperor withdrew, deeply impreſſed with 
the reflections and the reaſonings he had heard. 
That very night at ſupper, it was obſerved by his 
courtiers, that the ſtate never knew a better or 
more flouriſhing condition. Without doubt, ſaid 
Jaitinian, addreſſing himſelf to the flattering 
train, the empire mult be in a flouriſhing way, for 
you riot in abundance; it muſt be happy alſo, ſor 
you are diſſolved in eaſe and luxury. The peo- 
ple, in your eſtimate, paſs for a mere cypher, and 
Ie court with you is deemed the empire. Ar 
theſe words they all looked down diſcountenanc- 
ed. The remark of the emperor was thought to 
Mproceed from that ſpleen which had of late over- 
caſt bis mind, and which, they all agreed, was en- 
rely occaſioned by his late conferences with Ti— 
krius. Tiberius, ſaid they, is a young zralot, 
whoſe imagination is overheated with the enthu— 
laſm of virtue and popular humanity. A man of 
that character is always dangerous at court; he 
mult be removed from the emperor's preſence. 


CHAP. XI. 


HE next day, while the new intrigue at court 

was hatching its deſigns, the blind old hero, 
ind his two gueſts, reſumed the thread of their 
iſcourſe. 


nY The ſovereign, ſaid BELISARIUS, who means 


) NC 


I 
0 


now how to reduce things to their moſt ſimple 
* mociples. His farſt care ſhould be, to inform him- 


o be a real, and not a nominal prince, ought to 


K 2 ſelf 


| 
j 
| 
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ſelf of the true intereſts of his people, and the M2 
conduct they expect he ſhould obſerve *. That ro 
alone, ſaid Tiberius, is a large held of contempla. IL. 
tion. But it is not a perplexed contemplation, Wot 
ſaid BELISARIUS: nothing can be more ſimple; Wis 
for the wants of an individual are the wants oi ot 
all, and each of us knows intuitively, what 150! 
good and fit for the whole human ſpecies. As forfſpu! 
inſtance, ſaid he to the young man, if it were yourſſ{he 
Jot to be employed in the labours of huſbandry, 
what would you expect from the benevolence of 
vour ſovereign ? I ſhould expect, anſwered Ti. 
rerus, fecurity for the ſruits of my induſtry, ard 
un unmoleſted right, after the dues of the crown 


' were paid, to enjoy my gettings with my wife andſſþnd 
children. I ſhould defire to be protected in my 


prope:ty againſt fraud and rapine, and to fee my. 
ſelf and my family ſafe from violence, injuſtice, 
and oppreſhon.—— Very well! replied BEL 164- 
nus; in that conſiſts the whole: every citizenMet 
according to his diſtinctive rank, requires the ſam:Mcli 
and nothing more. Now the prince, on his partWijc 
continued BEL1sARIUS, what does he demand of 
his ſubjects ?—Obedience to his laws, -nece!ilar) 
{upplies, and a proper force to ſupport his o 
dignity, and the authority of government.— 
That again is ſimple and juſt, ſaid BELISAR1UsS 
With regard now to the people in their relati-Þ b 
to one another, what are their reciprocal duties er 
— To live in peace and harmony, to injure n 
man, to leave to every one the quiet poſſeſſion 0 
his own, and in all tranſactions to preſerve an hc 
neſt intercourſe and good faith. In that ſtate o 
the caſe, my worthy friend, ſaid BELISARIUS, vi! 


* Semper officio fungitur, utilitati hominum conſulens ct { 
cietati. Cicero de Off. 3. 
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have an epitome of human happineſs : for that end, 


Twelve tables, at one time, comprized the laws 
of Rome; and that time was at leaſt as eligible 
as the preſent. What we call juſt, is the balance 
of what is uſeful, and the liquidation of what is 


public good. Let equity adjuſt this account, and 
the code which directs it need not be long. But 
quity is now embroiled with complications, 


hief is owing to the capricious detail of an arbi— 
ary diſpoſition, which ſets up its own caprice in. 
he place of law, and then makes the Jaw as vague 


ng to a poor puſillanimity, that with ſolicitude is. 
yer inventing new ſnares to entangle civil liber- 
7: it is owing to the pride and jealouſy of power, 
hich never thinks it can make its weight ſufh- 
ently felt: and, in ſhort, it is owing to a vain 


bjects, which would all work themſelves clear, 
nd be properly adjulted, without any ſuch ſuper- 
'tendence. A digeſt has been made in the pre- 
ent reign of edicts and decrees without number; 
ut, after all, it is the ſchool for lawyers, and not 
or the people; whereas it is the people who ought 
be inſtructed in their duties and their rights. 
Prery citizen ought, in the firſt inſtance, to be his. 
n judge: it is fit, therefore, that every citizen. 
ould know diſtinctly and with preciſion what is 
elcribed “, forbid, and permitted by the law. 
o this end there need only be a few good laws, 
ple, clear, ſenſible, and eaſy in their applica- 

K 3 tion. 


* Legis virtus hæe eſt, imperare, vetare, permittere, punire. 
1. Hb. I. tit: z. 4 


vou ſee that law has no need to be voluminous. 


oming to each individual from the aggregate of 


hat have ſwelled to an unwieldy ſize. This mil-. 


nd uncertain as that very caprice itſelf : it is ow- 


eſire of ſuperintending a multiplicity of minute 
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tion to the actions of men. This would facilitate 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, and abridge the de- 
tail of ſubtleties that now entangle it. For when 
the rights and the duties annexed to civil conduct, Ir 
are univerſally felt and underſtood, the ſubject ex { 
ults in his ſecurity, and acquieſces in ſubordina- Ih 
tion: he perceives the aſcertained degree of poli-. y 
tical liberty, which he gains in return for the rev 
ſignation of his natural privileges to the authority] et 
of the ſtate; and, finding his own private advanY xr 
tage in the public ſafety, he learns to reverencell a; 
the wiſdom of that inſtitution, which has united o 
both in ſo beautiful a connection. I would aſk de 
what reaſon it is to be aſſigned, that the ſubject ily 
io often refractory to the authority of govern;h 
ment? It is becauſe the Jaws, which limit and af he 
bridge the liberty of the people, are ever expoundeg it 
with rigour ; while, on the other hand, thoſe whicW;;5 
favout natural freedom, receive too often anegligentB,n 
a temporizing conſtruction. But this abuſe woulF;e; 
be eftectually remedied by the fair ſimplicity of Nui 
popular code, or a ſyſtem adapted to the capacity Q wa 
the whole community; from whence it would r inc 
ſult, that the judges, obſerving mankind ſuthcienf ;F 
ly inſtruCted in the rules of right, nay in a capſ ces 
city to appeal from them, to a known, preciſſitre. 
and determinate law, would be upon their gua 
not to make it comply with occalions, or to va 
the ſpirit of it according to their own diſcretion - 
Of laws, which are deſigned to intrench upgtrati 
the rights of the ſubject, thoſe that faſten up: 1 
property are the worſt, and moſt liable to abu 
hey are not indeed levelled at the lives and 
z<rties of the people; but the hands of the peo, ”. 


t 
0 


: . . ber 
are never tied up but with an intention to es 5 
| S UicY dies, 
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them. Of the exceſſes, moreover, committed by 
the officers of the revenue, there is ſcarcely ever 
one that does not involve in it the crime of ava- 
rice. This then is the {ſt object to which the 
ſovereign's eye ſhould be directed: it ſhould be 
his firſt care to eſtabliſh the collection of his taxes 
upon the cleareſt and moſt intelligible ſyſtem. 
While impoſts are multiplied, and the laws * that 
eſtabliſh the taxation continue vague, complex, 
and uncertain, the adminiſtration of this whole 
department will ever be captious, fraudulent, and 
oppreſſive. Theſe laws, therefore, muſt be ren- 
dered as ſimple as poſlible : they muſt be penned 
with accuracy and preciſion, and the tax itſelf, 
that indiſpenſible demand of government +, ſhould 
be equal, eaſy, and founded in the fitneſs of things : 
it ſhould be one genera! impoſt, though varied in 
its application to ſundry wiſe and good purpoſes ; 
and finally, it ſhould be uniform throughout the 
realm, like the tribute or tythe which Sicilly + paid 
with pleaſure to the Romans, or like that which 
was levied in Aſia 5, in proportion to the annual 
increaſe or loſs, and gained for Cæſar, the author 
of it, the affections of mankind. Were the finan- 
ces thus regulated, fraud would not be able to en- 
trench itſelf in the labyrinths of law, and the * ab- 


ſurdity 


* Sub imperatoribus vectigalia, non lege ac ratione, ſed arbi- 


tratu imperatorum proceſſerunt. Buling. de tribut. ac vedtig. P. R. 


+ Quoniam neque quies ſine armis, neque utrumque ſine tribu- 
tis haberi poſſunt. Liv. lib. I. 


+ Omnis ager Siciliæ Decumanus. Buling, ubi ſupra. 
$ Vide App. de bello civ. lib. 5. Pro anni copia vel inopi2, 


uberius (ex Af14) vel anguſtius vectigal exactum eſt, Dio. lib. 45. 


The emperors laid a duty upon urine, duſt, ordure, dead bo- 
dies, ſmoke, air, &c, There were rights of the turf, the high- 


Way, | 
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ſurdity of edicts: but the right, eſtabliſhed upon I fp 
clear and ſimple principles, would carry the clear. ar 
eſt evidence of truth along with it; and that truth Wre 
would draw the line to circumſcribe the power of Ich 
the officers. Thus the laws of taxation, by ceaſ- Ipo 
ing to be arbitrary, would ceaſe to be deteſtable. Wit 
You are aware, ſaid the emperor, of the reaſon. Wtiz 
ing that encounters theſe principles: make taxa. th. 
tion ſimple, and you reduce it at the ſame time. Wiy! 
I wiſh to do ſo, replied BELISaRIUs.—— Wort 
But, reſumed Juſtinian, if the people are left too Min 
much at eaſe, by a natural conſequence they grow War. 
lazy, arrogant, rebellious, and untractable.— W(:! 
Gracious Heaven! exclaimed BurLisaRiuUs; will Neei 
alluring to men the fruits of their labour give them Neo 
an averſion from induſtry? Will men become re- Was 
bels, becauſe their happineſs is ſecured and pro- Wind 
moted? But the fear is, that they will prove arro- Wpar 
ant! Alas! I know that little tyrants would be Nac 
glad to ſee them crouch like ſlaves under the mas tte 
ſter's laſh. But 1 would deſire to know, to whom to: 
ſhould the ſubjeCt bend, while his conduct is free par 
from reproach or guilt? There is no power on por 
earth, but that of the laws and of the legal ſove- bac 
reign, to which an honeſt member of ſociety owes Im 
any deference. I would aſk further, Will uſurpa- Jene 
tion be as ſure of having obedience paid to it, as Pa 
will that mild authority, which creates for itſelf a Fc 
kind of paternal empire over the hearts of men, nd 
by works of beneficence, and by generous deeds rel 
that call for gratitude, affection, and eſteem ? Be- ror 
lieve me, I know the character of the people: they 
are not what they are repreſented. Are they d- 
| | ſpirited, 


way, ſhorage, duties upon carriages, heaſts of burden, &c. ct quæ 
alia (fays Tacitus) exactionibus illicitis nomina publicani 1:2vce 
nerunt. Vide Buling. ubi ſupra. 
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ſpirited, nay diſaffected? It is owing to their griev- 
ances ? Is their temper ſoured? and are they grown 
reluctant to command? It is becauſe they find 
themſelves for ever acquiring, and never ſure of 
poſſeſſing. In ſober ſadneſs, this is the truth: but 
it is diſcoloured with, art; deſigning men dogma— 


tize on the ſubject, and they endeavour to give 


their falſehood the air and ſanction of appearing 
ſyſtematical. The principle upon which they 
ground themſelves is, that the race of man lives 
in ſubſerviency to a very ſmall part of the ſpecies, 
and that the world was made for the uſe of them- 
ſelves and a few leading men.—lIt is an incon- 
| Weeivable pride, ſaid Juſtinian, and yet a pride too 
 Wcommon to the human mind.—Not ſo common 
35 you imagine, replied BELISARIUS; we hear it 
. Windeed often, but it is from men who are acting a 
part; it is a ſort of paradox in politics that never 
ad one ſincere believer. I will venture to ſay, 
lere never yet exiſted a perſon of common ſenſe, 
n Mowever eminent his ſtation, who, upon a com- 
e Mparative view of himſelf and the people, who ſup- 
a port, who nourith, and defend him, did not ſhrink 
. FWeack with bumility into himſelf ; for he feels his 
s {mbecility, bis neceſſities, and his ſtate of depend- 
i. ſence. His pride is a maſk, a mere aſſumed cha- 


s Nracter; but the miſchief is, he is fo practiſed in - 


he character, that he has learned to play it well, 


a 
1, nd to impoſe upon his audience. May Heaven 
ig Preſerve your royal friend, my worthy Tiberius, 


from this fatal illuſion ! That he may be effectual- 
ly preſerved from it, direct his attention to the 


ety: be will then obferve three claſſes of men, 
ach ſubſiſting in a ſtate of reciprocal aid and de- 
dendence: the huſbandman, in the 1/7 place, em- 
ployed 


arly periods and primitive condition of civil ſo- 
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fucdity of edicts: but the right, eſtabliſhed upon Wy 
clear and ſimple principles, would carry the clear. W x 
eſt evidence of truth along with it; and that truth 
would draw the line to circumſcribe the power of 
the officers. Thus the laws of taxation, by ceaſ- 

ing to be arbitrary, would ceaſe to be deteſtable. 
You are aware, ſaid the emperor, of the feaſon- 
ing that encounters theſe principles : make taxa. 
tion ſimple, and you reduce it at the ſame time, 
I wiſh to do ſo, replied BELIisaRiUs.—— 
But, reſumed Juſtinian, if the people are left too 
much at eaſe, by a natural conſequence they grow 
lazy, arrogant, rebellious, and untractable.— 
Gracious Heaven ! exclaimed Ber 1saRius; will 
alluring to men the fruits of their labour give them 
an averſion from induſtry ? Will men become re- Was 
bels, becauſe their happineſs is ſecured and pro- 
moted ? But the fear is, that they will prove arro- 
gant! Alas! I know that little tyrants would be 
lad to ſee them crouch like ſlaves under the ma- 
ſter's laſh. But I would deſire to know, to whom 
ſhould the ſubject bend, while his conduct is free 
from reproach or guilt? 'There is no power on 
earth, but that of the laws and of the legal ſove- 
reign, to which an honeſt member of ſociety owes 
any deference, I would aſk further, Will uſurpa- 
tion be as ſure of having obedience paid to it, as 
will that mild authority, which creates for itſelf a 
kind of paternal empire over the hearts of men, 
by works of beneficence, and by generous deeds i 
that call for gratitude, affection, and eſteem ? Be- 
lieve me, I know the charaCter of the people : they 
are not what they are repreſented. Are they di- 
ſpirited, 


way, ſhorage, duties upon carriages, beaſts of burden, &. ct quæ 
alia (ſays Tacitus) exactionibus illicitis nomina publicani inte- 
nerunt. Vide Buling. ubi ſipra. 
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ſpirited, nay diſaffected? It is owing to their griev- 
ances ? Is their temper ſoured? and are they grown 
reluctant to command? It is becauſe they find 
themſelves for ever acquiring, and never ſure of 
poſſeſſing. In ſober ſadneſs, this is the truth: but 
it is diſcoloured with, art; deſigning men dogma= 
tize on the ſubject, and they endeavour to give 
their falſehood the air and ſanction of appearing 
ſyſtematical. The principle upon which they 
ground themſelves is, that the race of man lives 
Jin ſubſerviency to a very ſmall part of the ſpecies, 
and that the world was made for the uſe of them- 
- Wi:lves and a few leading men. —It is an incon— 
| Wceivable pride, ſaid Juſtinian, and yet a pride too 
common to the human mind. Not ſo common 
- MW: you imagine, replied BELISARITUS; we hear it 
indeed often, but it is from men who are acting a 
„fart; it is a ſort of paradox in politics that never 
e Nad one ſincere believer. I will venture to ſay, 
« Wicre never yet exiſted a perſon of common ſenſe, 
n Mowever eminent his ſtation, who, upon a com- 
e Nparative view of himſelf and the people, who ſup- 
n port, who nourith, and defend him, did not ſhrink 
back with bumility into himſelf ;- for he feels his 
5 ſmbecility, his neceſlities, and his ſtate of depend- 
a- Jence. His pride is a maſk, a mere aſſumed cha- 
is Wacter ; but the miſchief is, he is ſo practiſed in 
a te character, that he has learned to play it well, 
n, End to impoſe upon his audience. May Heaven 
4s Preſerve your royal friend, my worthy Tiberius, 
e-From this fatal illuſion ! That he may be effectual- 
-y Y preſerved from it, direct his attention to the 
-Farly periods and primitive condition of civil ſo- 
d, Piety: be will then obferve three claſſes of men, 
ach ſubſiſting in a ſtate of reciprocal aid and de- 
dendence: the huſbandman, in the 1/7 place, em- 
ployed 
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ployed in the cultivation of the earth for the ſup 
port of life; the artificer, 2d/y, whoſe occupatio 
it was to give to the materials of the earth thei 
relative forms and fitneſs for uſe; and, 3dly, the 
ſtateſman, or able politician, who conſecrated him 
ſelf to the arts of government for the good orde 
and well-being of ſociety. In this federal unio 
not one of the parties is uſeleſs or inactive: th; 
advantage of mutual ſuccour is circulated in ful 
exertion through all the members, according to th 
powers of each; and thus bodily force, labou 
and induſtry, intellectual ability, the faculties c 
the mind, ſuperior talents, and eminent virtues 
all conſpire and act in concert for the gener 
good. This order of things, ſimple, natural, an 
regular as it may appear, is the true analyſis « 
government: Theſe are the original forms int 
which political c oαnomy mult refolve itſelf ; the, 
the firſt principles to which it is reducible, 

| You cannot but obſerve what an outrage 
would be againſt all good ſenſe and order, if a 
one of theſe claſſes ſhould revolt againſt the « 
thers: you mult ſee that they are all equally 
pendent, and equally conducive to each othenf 
and that, if a preference can be aſcribed to a 
one in particular, it muſt be to the huſbandma 
inaſmuch as the ſupport of life is the firſt greg 
principle and deſire of nature: the art, therefor 
that nouriſhes man, mult be the firſt of art 
But, as this art accompliſhes its end by metho ey 
eaſy and ſure, as it is expoſed to no danger, at... 
requires an exertion of the moſt com mon and q m- 
dinary powers, it is right that the more delicnk 
arts, which demand talents, virtues, and the m 
refined acquirements, ſhould meet with the hig 


eſt encouragement. For this reaſon, therefof . 
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the arts that adminiſter to the firſt wants of life, 
will not be held in the greateſt eſtimation, and 
Windeed they do not aſpire to it. But inaſmuch 
sit would be impolitic on the one hand to over- 
Mate them, ſo it would be unjuſt on the other, and 
F:pugnant to the intereſts of humanity, to degrade 
dem into contempt. 4 

Let your friend, my good Tiberius, be upon 
is guard againſt the approaches of this ſtupid 
\Wiſdain : on the contrary, it will behove him to 
\Mheriſh, as the nurſe of himſelf and of human 
Wind, this too much deſpiſed, though excellent 
ad beneficial branch of induſtry. It is juſt, in 
ehe arrangement of things, that the people ſhould 
[Wbour for the two other claſſes of ſociety, which 
1So-operate with them for the good of the whole, 
Ind contribute largely to the ſupport of that power 
Which forms the defence of the community. The 
Wirth was ordained to ſupply the nurture of man; 
nd to thoſe who increaſe its fertility, the firſt 
aintenance is due: this is juſtice to the huſband- 
aan ; and the ſtare, in rating him to the charges 
e government, muſt be careful“ to lay the tax 
pon his redundances only. If the ſole recom- 
neſſence of hard and unremitting labour were no 
Tore than the mere privilege of leading an uhde- 
NaYrable and wretched life, the cultivators of the 
:'"Sirth could no longer be deemed a part of the 
{01Þilitical affociation, but would remain in a ſtate 
af flavery : their condition would be intalerable ; 
noey would ruſh from their rank, turn order into 
| YFarchy, or elſe put a ſtop to the propagation of 


| Þ many miſerable beings, and ſo annihilate the 
Bok itſelf. 
ey Tt 
19 | 
fol Big was the maxim of Henry IV, of France; and of all 
| . ings. See 


* 
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It muſt be allowed, ſaid Juſtinian, that they 
are too much depreſſed; but, happily, little is 
wanting to that race of men, inured as they are 
to penury and labour] Beyond the excitementy 
of appetite, and the firſt wants of nature, their 
ambition never riſes; let them have bread, and 
they have content along with it. Ng: a 
To ſay the truth, my good neighbour, replied 
BELI1saR1Us, one would imagine that you had 
lived your days in courts, for you are maſter of 
the language. What you have now advanced 
rings for ever in the ear of a prince, that he may 
be the more readily induced to pillage his people 
and that he may do it without remorſe. The 
people, it 1s true, have not the inordinate want 
which luxury has created in the higher ranks of 
life, and therefore they are more likely to be rea 
ſonable in their complaints and their demands, 
The more frugal and modeſt their way of life, the 
more ſober and temperate their manners; th 
{ſtronger is the preſumption, that, when they re 
monſtrate their grievances, they do it with ſuth 
cient provocation. In the court dictionary, tc 
want the neceſſaries of life, implies the want o 
ability to maintain twenty uſeleſs horſes, and at 
many idle drones in livery : in the honeſt mean 
ing of the ſimple huſbandman, it is to want 
 wherewithal to nouriſh a poor old father, bending 
under years and infirmities, to rear a little race ot 
infants, whoſe feeble arms are yet unfit for work, 
and to comfort a virtuous. wife, who 1s eithe 
breeding or nurſing a new ſubject of the ſtate ; i 
is, in plain rural language, to want theſe things 
and ont, be ſides, the proper ſeeds to depoſitq iti 
in the ground, a well-ſtored granary againſt a 


hard ſeafon and a year of ſcarcity, and, in age an” 
5 | I 


＋ 


BELISARIUS. > ; | 


in ſickneſs, the comforts and the ſuccours which 
weary nature has occaſion for. Oh! my friends, 
Wis it not manifeſt that the fruits of agriculture are 
Jeſtined in the firſt place, and of juſtice due to 
Whoſe who labour to make the earth more produc- 


| ve ? The deſtination is holy, and ſhould be kept 


ore ſacred and inviolable than all the treaſure 
|Wn the depoſitories of Janus. 


Alas ! ſaid the emperor, there are times of 


d poblic calamity, when government may exert a 
iſpenſing power, and ſtate-neceſlity is then the 
ww which impoſes new burdens and taxes on the 
eople. 

1 ſhould be a caſe of the laſt extremity indeed, 
eplied BELISARIVSs; every ſuperfluity ſhould be 
irt brought into the common ſtock, all reſources 
hould be exhauſted, and no way left of ſaving 
e ſtate but by the ruin of the people. That 
te-neceſſity J am a ſtranger to: the occaſion 
that - diſpenſing power I have never ſeen *. 
ut to repreſent things in their true point of 
cht; do you know where the miſchief lies, that 
akes the honeſt huſbandman groan in miſery ? 
reſts with that ſuperior claſs, as it is called, 
ho paſs away the hours in idleneſs and riot : by 
tem the whole burden 4 is thrown upon hone t. 


antWduſtry. They reap almoſt all. the advantages 9£ 
inge civil union, and yet contribute the leaſt t© its 
4 ſupport 
7K, 


Marcus Aurelius, in a preſſing exigence, rather than over- 
the people with new taxes, fold the furniture of the im pe- 
palace: Vaſa aurea, uxoriam ac ſuam ſericam et at 
em, multa ornamenta gemmarum ; ac per duos raenies 
Maitio habita eſt. Aurel. Vi. - BER 
Inveniuntur plurimi divitum, quorum tributa populos ne- 
Wt. Salv. lib. 4. 8 


roprietatibus carent (pauperes) et veRigalibus obraugtur, 
TAL 5. de Gub. Dei. . 
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ſupport; they do nothing for the ſtrength ar, 
diguity of the government, which gives them { 
much eaſe and enjoyment. They repay nothing 
for the benefits they receive, and yet in their caſe 
it ſeems à privileged, an honourable inſolvency 
Let this abuſe be altogether reformed : Jet thi 
neceflary charge of government fall in juſt pt 
portions upon every member of the community 
let it be diffuſed. through all orders of men, a 
cording to the means and abilities of each, an 
the burden will then be light and equitable. 

What has not been attempted, ſaid the emperor 
in order to eſtabliſh this juſt equality ſo much de 
fired ? * Have not the decurions, who were bat 
enough, in the aſſeſſment of the cities committe 
to them, to over-rate ſome, in order to give und 
exemptions to others Þ, been adjudged by the la 
to be burat alive ? . : 

Alas! replied BELISARIUs, I know that lit! 
favour is ſhown to thoſe unhappy wretches. F 
not ſufficiently grinding the face of the poor, thi 
are laid in irons, unmercifully ſcourged and bu 
feted, and perſecuted, under the name of Juſtic 
with every barbarity, till they envy even the lot 
flaves f. But for the regents of provinces, f 
proconſuls, and other miniſters, are there ro 
and dungeons ready? And ſuppoſing there we 
of what uſe are pains and penalties, while t 
mouth of Complaint is ſtopped, and the cries 
Miſery are ſuffocated ? Let laws abate of their ſe 
Fity, ſo they have a free courſe, and injured mit 
are permitted to proſecute their legal remedy. 


Cod. Leg. de Annona. 
+ Cod. lib. x. de Cenſib. 
1 Traits de I Orig. du gouv. Fr. 
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The liberty to complain of grievances, faid 
juſtinian, has been the right of the people in all 
eriods. | 
It has ſo, replied BELISARIVUsS; it is a conſti- 
totional right, but the exerciſe of it has depended 
pon the will and pleaſure of ſubordinate tyrants. 
Have not attempts been made to attach the per- 
ſons of prefidents and prefects, that cities and 
provinces might be at liberty to appeal to the 


men were either principals or accomplices ? And 
could any method be taken more ſure of procur- 


s miniſters + to prevent violence and exaCtions 
ind thoſe vety miniſters are the party accuſed. 
The law impoſes a religious duty upon the go- 


the oppreſſion of the ſtronger; and thoſe very go- 
ernors have at once the means of oppreſſing, and 
wen the power of doing it under the ſanction of 
bat very law which forbids them ||]. The law de- 
hnes the groſs ſum of the tax; but preſidents and 
proconſuls make the aſſeſſment upon individuals 5, 
ad they never want ſophiſtry to give a colour to 
their exactions. The law gives a right of citing 
the tools and little inſtruments of the governor 
. ; „ before 


8 7 
yh * Traite de POrig. du gouv. Fr. 
mi lleitas exattiones, et violentias factas et extortas me- 
tu venditiones, Cc. protibeat præſes provinciæ. Pard. lib. i. 
it, 18, | 
Ne potentiores viri humiliores injuriis afficiant, ad religionem. 
re ſidis provinciz pertinet. Tbhid. | 
Qui univcrſas provincias regunt, jus gladii habent. Eid. 


5 Novell. 28. 


court for a redreſs of injuries, in which thoſe very 


ing impunity for the offenders? The law direQs 


rernors of provinces ꝓ, to protect the weak from 


” 
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before the governor himſelf *; but from his tri. 
bunal their lies no + appeal to the ſovereign, and 
this, we are told, is grounded upon a maxim, that 
the prince raiſes none to that high ſtation but men 
of approved wiſdom and uprightneſs, who can do 
no wrong. But cannot the prince be deceived in 
bis choice? To truſt the welfare of a whole peo. 
ple to the promiſed faith of one man, is a mon- 
ſtrous abſurdity in government. Juſtinian wag 
aware of this, and, to reform the abuſe, re-eſtabliſh. 
ed the pretorſhip, with full power and inſtructions 
to inquire into the conduct and depredations of 
the governors F. But in doing this, he created a 
new order of tyrants, whoſe reſidence in the pre- 
vinces gave an opportunity to corruption to ſpreadſW"t 
as it were by contagion, till they, who wereM* 
meant to be the guardians of the people, became" 
confederates in profligacy, and increaſed the num-WPP 
ber of vile uſurpers. Hence the impunity wich 
which vice lords it through. the empire; hence 
too the ſhameful imbecility of relaxed and ine"! 
fectual laws ||. | 5 | 

What would you do in ſuch a caſe, ſaid the 
emperor ?—T would liſten, replied BELIsaR1vus, * 

to 


Det operam judex ut prætorium ſuum ipſe componat. C:a. Wit | 
Theod.. lib. i. tit. 10. . | f 
+ Non poteſt à præfectis prætorio appellari. Credidit enim 
princeps, eos, qui ob ſingularem induſtriam, exploratà corum n 
fide, et gravitate, ad hujus officii magnitudinem adhibentur, non Hin 
aliter judicaturos eſſe, pro ſapientia ac luce dignitatis ſuæ, quam e 
3pſe foret judicaturus. Pand. lib. i. tit. 11. 

t Ut prætor prohibeat exaQtores tributorum ſuſcipere et exe · .. 
qui, mandata, quæ malo more i ſede præfecti exeunt, de muris T! 
reficiendis, de viis ſternendis, et aliis oneribus infinitis. Ne- at 
ve ll. 24. | 4 nt 

{| Vide Pand. lib. 48. ; Leg. Jul. repetundarum; Leg. Jul. de 
annond; Leg. Jul. peculatus; Cod, 'Theod, lib. iv. tit. 12, ; Cod 
Juſt. lib. x. de cenfib, _ 8 
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to the outcries of the injured, and proud oppreſ- 
fon ſhould tremble for its guilt. 

There is, among the various inſtitutions eſta- 
bliſhed by the princes of the empire, one that I 
reverence, and fervently with to fee inforced ac- 


cording to the true principles and ſpirit of its de- 


ſign. When in the number of perſons, to whom 
the authority of government is delegated, I per- 
ceived a ſet of othcers fent into the provinces Þ 
with ſpecial powers to hear the complaints of the 
people, in order to tranſmit a memorial of griey= 
ances to the emperor, I felt my heart expand with 
he ſpirit of humanity. My vows are offered up, 
y conſtant prayers, that the prince may give that 
portant office all its weight and dignity ; that 
e may nominate to ſo glorious an employment 
is ſelect and moſt virtuous friends, the men of 
proved integrity and honour; that, amidſt the 
wiul pomp of religious ceremony, he may re- 
ive, at the foot of the altar, the ſolemn oath, by 
hich the chofen patriots ſhall bind themſelves to 
heir prince, their country, and their God, never 
o betray the intereſts of the weak and helpleſs, 
0 the pride and arrogance of domineering ſpi- 
ts; that he may each year depute this honeſt 
and as the guardians of our civil rights; and 
Mt he may, as foon as their high commiffion is. 
xecuted, recal them to his preſence, leſt corrup- 
on have time to tamper with their virtue. Were 
hings in this train, what glorious effects migh 

e expected from ſuch a viſitation | The conſe” 
ences arg now before my eyes! Behold, on th 
rival of the juſt and upright man, how Liberty 


„Fars its head in the provinces, and ſmiles con- 


nt! how Tyranny and Oppreſſion look abaſhed 
L 


3 and 
7 They were called Cuk los!. 
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and tremble! Behold the governors, the procon. n 
ſuls, and their deputies, turn pale, and ſhrink at fu 
the tribunal of their judge, who is ſurrounded of 
by a grateful aſſegably of the people, and hailed asf pr 
their father and their avenger ! It is the complaint 
of kings, that the Truth: does not reach them 
But ob, my friends!] JhE endeavours to make her 
way to them, and even to break through their 
guards in defiance of ſwords and peril. Yet how 
eaſy might the acceſs be made! It would not then 
be the ſeditious outcry. of a tumultuous people 
but the calm remonſtrances of the wiſe and good 
offering up, with reſpectful deference, at the foot 
of the throne, the ſupplications of humanity 
How rare would be the flagrant outrages commit 


ted in the very name of the ſovereign, if thu} I 
annually they were to. undergo a ſevere and ſtride 
examination, while the ſword of juſtice is readyſſof 
in the ſovereign's hand to fall on every guiltyſpſu; 
bead | avi 
Of all ranks in fociety, the military claſs is tha} \ 
where licentiouſneſs and diſorder are likely to pre E! 
vail with impunity. But let diſcipline be inforcWret 
ed with due rigour throughout the army; let parWove 
tiality never glide into the adminiſtration of jus pe 
tice; and a few examples, ſuch as Juſtinian hays a 
| held forth to the world, will control the wildenfle 
and moſt daring ſpirits. na! 


To what example do you allude, ſaid the emftan 
peror ?—You ſhall hear, replied BBLISARIUSs: i 
is, in my judgment, the brighteſt paſſage of hi 
reign. The generals who commanded at Colcbi 
had imbrued their hands in royal blood. I 
king of the Lazians, even then in alliance wit 


4 th 
tab. 


ty, 


the emperor, was inhumanly murdered. Withfim 
aut delay Juſtinian ſent Athanaſius, one of tnance 
mall 


16 
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moſt diſtinguiſhed ſenators, with inſtructions and 
full powers to hold an enquiry into the conduct 
of the delinquents, and, after a full hearing, to 
pronounce judgment, and fee the ſentence of the 


law executed on the guilty. Athanaſius, who was 


now judge in the laſt refort, conducted this im- 
portant buſineſs with all the pomp and folemnity 
the occaſion required. On one of the ſmaller 
rf bills of Caucaſus he fixed bis tribunal, and there, 
uin the fight of the Lazian army, the murderers of 
che king were beheaded. But commiſſions of this 
|Mnature call for men ſuperior to corruption, of 
lwhich, indeed, the number is miſerably thinned 
by the weak and proſtrate condition of the ſe- 
nate. 

How | ſaid Tiberius, are you a zealot for that 
deſpotic order, thoſe enemies of civil liberty, men 
of boundleſs arrogance in power, ſubmiſhve to 
ſurpation, and ever ready to enſlave, or be en- 
aved ? 
When I bemoan the want of a ſenate, replied 
PELISARIUS, I do not regret what it was; I re- 


overnment a tendency to arbitrary power; for it 
s perhaps natural to man to ſet up his own will 
a Jaw to others. By their rigid behaviour, their 
nilexible pride, and domineering arrogance, the 
nate made their adminiſtration odious; and 
nankind, haraſſed out, began to conceive hopes 
dat the government of one might prove more 
hiÞpild and equitable ; they preferred it, therefore, 
cbiſe the tyranny of the few. The ſovereign, thus 
Thiſftabliſhed, grew jealoufly fond of the ſole autho- 
witÞty, and upon the ruins of the ſenate he was de- 
1thErmined to build up his prerogative. As he ad- 


me | ſenate, 


ret what it might have been. There is in every 


thſanced in his encroachment, a panic ſeized the 
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ſenate, and the whole order crouched at once, 
with a meanneſs that exceeded even the wiſhes of 
the new maſter; even Tiberius bluſhed for their 
fervility* : But it is eaſy to conceive, that the ſe. 
nate, when it loſt the power of doing evil, might 
ſtill retain that of rendering ſervice to the pub- Hof 
lic; that it might give to government an air of Nee. 
_ conſtitutional authority; and, being an interme- iſ. 
diate order between the ſovereign and the people, Ni: 
might connect and ſtrengthen the whole force of Ha. 
the community. And yet it is not in this view: 
that I regard the ſenate. I confider it as a ſemi- n 
nary of ſtateſmen and of heroes, where at all. 
times might be found a ſet of great and eminent 1 
characters, uſed alike to the ſword and to they. 
ſcales of juſtice, diſtinguiſhed both in council and 
the field, and fully inſtructed how to give ſup- ne 
port to government by ſalutary laws and military; 
force. It is from that nurfery of men, all train-We, 
ed to truth, to knowledge, and to virtue, that the , 
fovereign would be always able to ſelect his mi- c 
nifters, his generals, his governors, and his ofi-y 
cers of every fort. Let there be occaſion now fer I 
a man of principle, wiſdom, and ability; wherehr 
is he to be found? How is he to be known e 
Where has he diſtinguiſhed himfelf ? Muſt theWenr 
fate of a whole people be riſked before he can b. 
have a decided character? Can a Regulus, a Va-ſhaq 
bius, or a Scipio, be formed by the new inſiitu-hq 
tion of an imperial militia to do duty about theMka« 
palace ? Inſtead of a public carger»of emulation c! 
where the ſoldiery is inured to the exerciſe office; 

arms, 


* Tacit. Ann, lib. i. 


+ This newfangled order conſiſted of the civil magiſtrate and 
the officers of the revenue, The ſenate was merged in it by tis 
policy of the emperors. 
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ums, where talents enter the liſts, where virtue 
s called forth into open day-light, where the cha- 
raters of men diſplay themſelves to the world, 
and the powers of genius are unfolded, and abi- 
t Wlities preſs forward in the race of glory; inſtead 
* Wof this bright ſchool of honour, all generous con- 
ertion is ſuppreſſed; and employments of dignity, 
chat ſhould be the reward of merit only, are now 
» MWiven as a compliment to the accidental circum- 
ances of birth, or partially dealt out by the hand 
pf court favour. From this ſource ſpring all the 
-=Wrils, which, like a torrent, threaten to overwhelm 
he ſtate. | 
What would you adviſe, ſaid the emperor ? 
When men have degenerated into vice and pro- 
ſigacy; when the whole race is degraded, and, 
fter painful endeavours to appoint for the beſt, 
othing great or good can be ſeparated from the 
eneral maſs of the times; judgment then may 
weary of deliberating, and he who finds that 
e chooſes only to err, may reaſonably defire to 
ave the fatigue of thinking to no purpoſe. 
That is concluding too haſtily, replied Ber 1- 
RI Us; though often baffled in the choice, yet 
e ſovereign ſhould not be diſcouraged. Total 
pravity never happens; honeſt men are always 
be found; and if not found, they are to be 
ade, They will be made, if the love of virtue, 
V-Wd penetration to diſtinguiſh it, ſorm the cha- 
teſter of the prince. Farewel, my friends, the to- 
on, Wc have juſt ſtarted ſhall be diſcuſſed at our next 
of eeting; and it will be no unpleaſing enquiry, if 
noize find, as I think we ſhall, that, to reform the 
orſt abuſes, depends upon the volition of a ſingle 
an. | | 
the 5 BELISARIus 
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BgeLISsARI Us ſeems to reſt every thing upon the 
weak irreſolute will of the prince, ſaid Juſtinian . 
to Tiberius: But can a mere act of the will be- Ii 
ſow diſcernment, or aſcertain a proper choice? MW, 
Is he not aware of the falſe appearances under}, 
which men diſguiſe themſelves ? That men}, 
will be born ſuch as you chooſe they ſhould, lady; 
Tiberius, as if nature were ſubject to political au— p. 
-thority, is a propoſition that embarraſſes me much. Nto 
Yet BeLisAR1vus has a large and comprehenſive 
mind: his years and his misfortunes have opened 
to him many veins of reflection; and it will be 
well worth while to liſten to him. 


C H A P. XIII. 


2 their arrival the following day, they found 
BuLIsARTUs employed with his man Pau 
linus in the cultivation of his garden. Had yo 
arrived, faid he, a moment ſooner, you woulfhi 
have learnt, as I myſelf have done, an excelle 
leſſon in the art of governing; for nothing bear 
fo ſtrong a refemblance to political co my: 
the management of plants; and ray gardener, wh 
is here at hand, reaſons upon the matter like anc 
ther Solon. I 
As the emperor and Tiberius were walkin 
a turn with the hero, the young man ſtated | 
him the feveral reflettions they had made, tt 
gether with the reaſons upon which they found 
ed an opinion that he was wrong in his laſt pi 
pofition. | 8 
It is too true, replied BELISARATVUSs, that 
prince ſurrounded in his palace by a circle 
courtiers and of flatterets, will have but lit 
knowled 
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knowledge of mankind ; but what ſhall reſtrain 

him from breaking through the fence, from bein 
communicative and eaſy of acceſs? Afﬀability 
in a ſovereign is an enquiry into that truth, which 
will be diſguiſed by his ſlaves, but never with- 
Wheld from him by the friend of the people, the 
ug boneſt buſbandman, and the rough veteran ſol- 


Aaier. From them he will hear the voice of the 


public; that voice which is the oracle kings ought 
. Ito conſult, the beſt, the unerring decider of me- 
tit and of virtue! Let that oracle pronounce what 
men are fit for ſervants of the ſtate, and an er- 
roneous choice will ſeldom be made. To ſay the 
whole in a few words, the ſovereign's attention 
ought to be directed only to two objects, which 
are, the counſellors of ſtate, and the men who 
are to carry the plans of the cabinet into execu- 
tion: if the former are fit for their high office, I 
will be reſponſible for the latter. The whole de- 


their {tation. Theodoric had but one faithful ad- 
iſer, the virtuous Caſſiodorus; and the glory of 


upon me to fay, that even at court there are not 
Wanting infallible criterions of honour and fide- 
lity. Dcverity of manners, diüntereſted conduct, 
the honeſt firmneſs of truth, a generous ardour in 
the cauſe of innocence, unſhaken conſtancy in 
ſtlendſhip, a zeal ſor virtue that never veers a- 
out with the gales of fortune, and a reverence 
Wor the laws; theſe are the features of character 
dy which a prince may know how to diltinguith 
mong men, and to determine his choice. Would 
jou know the tokens which ſhould make him pro- 
eribe men from his preſence ? They are more le- 
ible and certain than the former; for virtue my 


xends upon having near his perſon men worthy of 


bis reign is known to the univerſe. I will take 
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be counterfeit, but the character of vice is ſeldom 
acted. As ſoon as it appears, you may believe it 
genuine. For example, If I were a king, the 
man who once ſhould dare to talk with contempt 
of my people, with levity of the duties of my 
ſtation, or ſhould attempt to varniſh with flattery 
the abuſe of my prerogative, that man ſhould ne- 
ver rank in the liſt of my friends. Moreover, to 
an obſervant eye, that marks the ways of thei 
world, there are never wanting ceftain traces of 
character, which, through the veil of diſſimula. 
tion, betray the habitual ſentiment, and develope 
the inward man. I have heard much of the pro- 
found impoſture of courtiers : but impoſture is 2 
well known as candour itſelf; and ſhould the 
ſovereign be impoſed upon, the pnblic voice will 
undeceive him. Let him therefore give his e. 
ſteem and confidence to the worthy, and. he will 
be ſure to be properly informed in every delibera- 
tion: for truth and virtue will then fit at his 
council-board. X 

But do you conſider, ſaid the emperor, what 2 
number of the good and virtuous he will have oc- 
caſion for, that the free courſe of juſtice and the 
dignity of his reign may be ſupported in their vi- 
gour? Where is he to find the men to complete 
ſo honourable a liſt ? | 
Human nature, replied BRLISARIUsS, will al- 
ways ſupply him. Let fovereigns know how to 
uſe them, and ſhe will never be defective.— And 
to direct that uſe, ſaid Juſtinian, can there be a 
better rule than that of wholeſome and ſalutary 
laws ?——— That will go a great way, replied 
Ber 184R1US3 but it is not all: the manner. 
are not, in many inſtances, within the control 
of law. 

And 
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And how then, ſaid Juſtinian, are inveterate 
bits, to which time has given a kind of pre- 
Fiption, to be effectually changed? 
My gardener will inform you, replied BEL ISA“ 
Dios. Here, Paulinus; When a noxious herb 
\ Whoots up among your plants, what do you do? 
I take it up by the root, anſwered the honeſt 
ardener.—_—But why, inſtead of weeding it, 
lon't you lop it ?——Why, it would ſprout again, 
nd there would be no end of the trouble: and 
efides, good Sir, it is at the root it ſucks in the 
vices of the earth, and that, it is our buſineſs to 
revent.—Y ou hear him, my friends, faid BEL I- 
Alus; he has given you an abridgment of the 
aw. The law, it is true, retrenches, as far as it 


hereas they ought to be weeded and torn up b 

he root. Nor is that an impraCticable ſcheme : 
all vices, at leaſt thoſe of the court, have one 
mmon root, and grow out of the ſame ſeed. — 
ind what is that, pray? ſaid Tiberius. Inor- 
nate defire, replied BEL 1SARIUS: and whether 
at defire be underſtood to import avarice, that 
ves to hoard, or rapacity, that delights in 
juandering; there is nothing ſordid and unwor- 
y but what ſprings from that ſource. Inhu- 
anity, fraud, treachery, ingratitude, envy, ma- 
ce, and all the vices that make the gradation 
d the higheſt iniquity, are modes of the ſame 
pravity of heart, that breaks out in every ſpe- 
es of meanneſs and of pride. It goes on in a 


e ſpoils of the weak, pampers itſelf in riot, vo- 
ptuous enjoyment, and every ſort of profligacy 
d corruption. Thus the love of riches infects 

| the 


able, the crimes of ſociety; but the vices that 
ive birth to thoſe crimes are ſuffered to remain, 


urſe of depredation upon mankind, and, with 
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the whole ſyſtem of the manners. Does it k. 
dle ambition? Perfidy and fraud are mingled win: 
what otherwiſe might be a noble paſſion. Is cout 
rage ever grafted upon covetoufneſs? From thhef 
ſtock on which it grows, even courage ſh:}l de 
rive the pernicious qualities that debaſe it into eee 
vice. The moſt brilliant talents are by avarichhrit 
tinged with the ſtain of venality; and the foullifſÞc 
which 1s enſlaved by it, is for ever ſet up to au 
tion, to be bought by the higheft bidder. 
From this ſource, this fatal deſire of ar:aſſin 
wealth, ſpring all the crimes that diſturb the con 
munity. Of this vice, whoſe tyranny afflicts t 
univerſe, Luxvry is the parent; for, to make i 
genealogy clear, Luxury engenders various want 
by theſe Avarice is begot, and Avarice, to grati 
her purpoſes, is obliged to league with Opprel 
ſion. From hence it is clear, that to lay the a 
to the root of the miſchief, we muſt begin wi 
Luxury: there muſt commence the grand revol 
tion in the manners. | 
But that, ſaid: the emperor, will be to wa 
war with an hydra; one head is ſtruck off, a 
thouſands grow in its room. To uſe a comparil 
more analogous; Luxury is a Proteus, which 
never to be chained, but eludes the touch in di 
ferent ſhapes. I will go farther, ſaid the emp 


- whether the former would be endured, or nd 
latter prove in the end an advantage tothe ſtateud, 
I grant you, replied BeL13aR1US, that lux pi 
in the ſtate is like a ſet cf wicked and evil me. 
who have intrenched themſelves in great conmith 
PE t1y 
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jons : meaſures are kept with them in the begin- 
ning, on account of their party; but, in the end, 
they are ordered into confinement, as enemies 
ef the ſtate. I fhall not, however, go ſo far. 
jeh Let us ſet out with facts, which I myſelf have 
een. Luxury, it has been ſaid, is of uſe in ca- 
;cMpital cities. I do not believe the poſition : but, 
ulbe that as it may, in a camp I am ſure it is per- 
icious. When Pompey obſerved the ſoldiers of 
lar living upon roots that grew wildly in the 
bells, „ They are,“ ſaid he, “ an herd of brute 


Fife; the ſecond, to circumſcribe his paſhons and 
tis wants within the bounds of reaſon and of na- 
iure; and this laſt, to the man enervated by vo- 
uptuous indolence, will be a taſk of the moſt dif- 
cult ſeli-denial. The people that ſhall endea- 
our, amidſt the rough ſcenes of war, to enjoy 
de ſofter delicacies of peace, will ſtrive to recon- 


her be able to bear profperity, nor the reverſes of 
ortune. To be victorious, will not anſwer their 
urpoſe; they muſt riot in abundance; and ſhould 
h hat happen not to be the conſequence, even vic- 


diffory will loſe its charms. The camp where ſruga- 


paſty and ſober manners prevail, will be full of 


coſſpirit and man}y vigour; it will be, as I may ſay, 


don the wing; while the army which is diſſolved 
in luxury grows fluggiſh, daſtardly, and inactive. 
ob temperance all the advantages of inward ſtrength 
- (> outward reſource are managed and ſecured ; 
tend, on the other hand, they ate all thrown away 
i prodigality, till at length deſolation, famine, 
made diſmay, and ſhameful flight, conclude the war 
11th infamy and diſgrace. To the people ſoftened 


19 M 2 | by 


beaſts ;” he thould have ſaid, They are men.” 
till he primary quality of a general is to hazard his. 


le two things wholly incompatible, and will nei- 
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by effeminacy, every enterpriſe appears above thei 
ſtrength; the principle of valour may remain, but 
the power of executing is gone; and the..enemy 
that knows how to haraſs and fatigue; need not 
endeavour to vanquiſh: the delays of war will 
have the efficacy of ſo many battles. 

Nor does the whole miſchief of luxury conſiſt 
in waſting the vigour of the body; it ſtrikes cor. 
ruption to the very ſoul. The man of wealth and 
affluence, who leads pleaſure and luxury in his 
train, diffuſes a contagion through the camp; and 
the ſoldier of fortune, aſhamed to be outdone by 
his equal in the army, becomes his competitor in 
profligacy, and, for a ſhew of vainglory, incur 
real diſnonour. To riches and ſplendor of appear- 
ance, eſteem is offered up as a tribute; while po- 
verty falls into contempt, and ſober virtue 1s 2- 
baſhed by ridicule. Then farewell to all; there 
can be no deeper perdition. This, my friends, is 
not 2 fictitious account of luxury; it is the hiſtory 
of what I have ſeen. 

I know full well, ſaid Tiberius, that you ba 
niſhed it from your armies : pray inform me hon 
that was accompliſhed ?—Without any kind © 
difficulty, replied BELISARIUs: I caſhiered it 
from my own tent, and made it appear through 
out the ranks,in a contemptible light. Again 
the venom of pride, contempt is a powerful anti. 
dote. I had learned that a young Aſiatic ha 
uſhered into my camp the ſoft indulgences of hi 
native clime; that he repoſed. himſelf under 
purple pavilion, and drank out of golden goblets; 
that his table ſmoked with the rareſt diſhes, an- 
ſparkled with the moſt exquiſite wines. I invite 
him to dine with me, and, in the preſence of his 


comrades, Young man, ſaid I, you ſee we lin 
|; here 
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here upon homely fare; we are often worſe ſerv- 
ted, and it is what we have to expect; for in the 
ne of glory it is our lot very often to want 
t bread. Your delicacy, take my word for it, will. 
meet frequent diſappointments in this hardy 

courfe of life, and therefore ] would adviſe you 
1W to take your leave of the army. He received 
. this reproach with due ſenſibility, made an apo- 
4M logy for bis conduct, and diſcharged his retinue. 
and was that admonition ſuſhicient ? inter- 
{Ml poſed Tiberius. — Witbout doubt it was, replied 
I Bet. 1SAR1US, for my own example gave weight 


- 


in my precepts ; and, beſides, the character of ir- 
3 refolutien never belonged to me. —But ſurely this 


u- ſeverity: of life muſt have occaſioned great com- 


0-M plaints !—When the law is equal and expedient, 
it is obeyed without murmuring.-Very true; 


but to be humbled to the level of the, poor, muſt 


that inconvenience, it was agreeable to the poor 


h- N venged themſelves by my ruin: and yet, far from 
nl icpenting, I thould act in the very. ſame manner 
ti gain 3: tos the vigour of the ſoul, like that of the 
zal body, is the reſult of temperance. Without tem- 
his perance, there is nothing generous and diſintereſt- 
ed; and, without difintereſtedneſs, not a ſingle 


ts Yvirtue. I enquired of a ſhepherd one day why 


indtis dogs were ſo faithful ; Becauſe, ſaid he, they 
tedlive. on bread. Had they been nouriſhed with 
bi eh, they would be no. better than wolves. I. 


iwas much ſtruck with abi reply, In general, the 


3. ſure 


have been an hardihip upon the rich man.—That 


nay poſh bly be the. caſe; but, to counterbalance 


man to. fee the cich undiltinguiſhed 5 and the 
poor, in all quarters of the world, are the greateſt 
off party.—Yes;. but in courts the rich have the 
oy itrongeſt influence. —They have fo, and they re- 
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ſureſt way to control the progreſs of vice, is to 
. retrench the wants occaſioned by evil habits.— 
| All this is praCticable in an army, ſaid the em- 
| neror, but merely viſionary, nay impoſſible, in a 
| ſtate. Between civil inſtitutions and military 
| jaw, there is a wide difference: by the latter, li.Mc;j 
| herty is much abridged, and fettered with; ſtrict Mic 
imitations. No law whatever reſtrains a member g. 
of ſociety from enriching himſelf. by fair and 

| honeſt means; and when wealth: is acquired, no 
| aw can diveſt him of the right ef diſpoſing of it, ch 
| or prevent a quiet enjoyment- of his property. It ¶ lu 
is the fruit of his induſtry, his labour, and his ta. N. 
lents, or it was tranſmitted: to him by his ance. 
tors. He is at liberty to difſipate, or to gratity 
his avarice by concealing his treaſure. —I ſubſcribe 
to what you ſay, ſaid BELIsaR1Us.—l go {till 
farther, continued the emperor : if the riches « 
the community are engroſſed by a. particular clay 
of men, it is fit that they ſhould be diffuſed, and 
that labour and induſtry ſhould derive their ſhart 
from the hand of idleneſs.—I concur with you il 
that alſo, ſaid the hero.—I will add, reſume 
Juſtinian, that ſenſuality, oſtentation, ſplendouf 
of appearance, the caprices of taſte, the coquetr] 
of faſhion, the refinements of effeminacy, ant 
the whims of vanity, are all little blemiſhes i. 
the manners, which the policy of every ſtate cou 
nives at, and of. which, without a degree of ty 
ranny, no law can take cognizance.— Heaven tor 
bid, ſaid BELISARITUS, that L ſhould deſire t 
bring down the weight of law upon matters 0 
5 this ſort Now then, you ſee, continued the em 
| peror, that luxury ſtands protected by all. that 
held ſacred and inviolable amongſt men; by | 
kerty, by the rights of property, and, I may r. 

] e 
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public utility.—I agree to all, ſaid BEL ISARIUsS, 

except that laſt point.— To clear that from ob- 

jections, ſaid the prince, you will allow that 
MW luxury animates the arts, and bids them thrive 
and flouriſh'; that it encourages induſtry, and ex- 
-Wcites a ſpirit of activity and emulation, offering 
il to the habit of indolence, and the love of idle- 
rWnels, new incentives of defire, artificial wants, 
(Wand {tudied gratifications. 
oi [ allow, ſaid BELISARIUS, that luxury, for 
t,Mihoſe who have been addicted to it, has its al- 
It urements, and that it is profitable to the men 
a. Nwho ſtudy to heighten thoſe allurements, and 
ratify defire : that the law ſhould leave that 
commerce free and open, I likewiſe admit. Is 
not this what you contend for ? 
I contend for ſomething farther, replied the 
emperor : I maintain, that the influence of luxu- 
y, by progrefiive degrees, diffuſes itſelf through 
very Claſs of the community, even down to thoſe 
ho work and labour. It is beneficial to them; 
for it opens a vent for their, commodities, and 
fields a quick return for their induſtry, 
It is upon this point, ſaid BEL1saR1vs, that 
Wppearances miſlead you; for that which comes 
Wo the ſhare of the labouring man from tbe hand 
f prodigality, only reverts back to the original 
wner: it was firſt taken from him by avarice; 
nd if it return to him, it is becauſe luxury can- 
ot prevent it. Recal to mind the idea, which I 
Formerly ſuggeſted, of the primitive ſtate of ſo- 
rs 0Ficty : what is the end it has in view? Is it not 
Wo render man uſeful to man? And in that ſy[- 
em, 18 not the -right which one man has to the 
abours of another founded on reciprocal condi- 
adFlons ? If fo, what mult be ſaid of him who em-. 


ploys. 


— 
— — 


ture; the elements, the moſt exquiſite viands, the 


the general fund, if he does not impart to th 
public his own activity and powers, yet he circuſſi 
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ploys thoufands to anſwer the multiplicity of his 
wants, witheut contributing, on his part, to the 
fervice of others? He is like a ſterile and perni, 
cious herb that grows to ſeed in a field of wheat. 
Such is the rich man who loiters his days in idle. 
neſs and luxury. For him, the buſy part of 6. 
ciety are at work; and with a cold diſregard he 
receives the products of their labour, as a tribute 
due to him. To ſupply his deſite, and adminiſter 
to bis pleaſures, ſeems the employment of all na 


arts, and the choiceſt efforts of invention, are a 
his. He partakes of all, and is unconducive bim 
ſelf to any uſeful end. He engroſſes from the put 
lic ſervice a number of hands. for his own pur 
poſes. He does the duty of none, and dies a 
laſt without leaving any void, but that of th 
good things he has conſumed. 

I am not clear as to this point, ſaid Tiberivs:M 
for it ſeems to me that he is not altogether 
great an incumbrance as you-imagine. For if 
does not throw the fruits of his own talents int 


lates his money, and that does full as well.. out 

Hold, my young friend, ſaid BEL1sAR 1 vsſheir 
money is a mere ſymbol of valuation, a gener 
ſtandard, denoting the worth of the thing we un 
ceive, and a pledge for the return of it. It a 
ſwers the purpoſes of mutual commerce, and gi 
facility to the traffic between man and man : bi 
he who, in the courſe of that traffic, gives on 
the ſymbol, and never parts with the realil 
breaks the true law of commutation, in order 
poſſeſs himſelf of that for which he never pays 
kind, The pawn which he depoſites, diſpenſpi 


w. ince. 
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sich the contract, inſtead of binding it cloſer, 
Let the magiſtrate keep painful vigils for the 
public ſafety; let the ſoldier fight the battles of 
bis country, and let the huſbandman and artifi- 
-Mcer work inceſlantly ; the right of the rich man 
to their joint ſervices is annually renewed, and 
effhis privilege to be inſignificant is ſtamped upon 
elhis gold. 3 5 3 
er In this manner, ſaid Tiberius, the world is 
Pired in the ſervice of opulence.—It is ſo, my 
hFoung friend, continued BEL1saR1Us; and the 
alich man is at no other trouble than that of pay- 
Ning in the detail to the whole community the 
rages of their fervitude.—But ſhould there be 
uch a ſtate of ſervitude ? inquired Tiberius. 
Vhy ſhould any government cadute theſe men 
If overgrown opulence ?—Becauſe, replied the 
gero, the law ſecures to every individual the poſ- 
eſſion of the property he has acquired; and no- 
bing can be ſo juſtly acquired as the fruit of la- 
pur, induſtry, and knowledge. With the liberty 
f acquiring, the right of poſſeſſing is naturally 
Wonnected ; and property, as well as liberty, is a 
rcufivil right not to be violated “. It is, without 
oubt, an evil, that the opulent ſhould have it in 
eir power to throw the whole load of their own 
crFiſtence, and that of their train, upon the com- 
unity; but it would be a more crying evil, were 
e principles of emulation ſuppreſſed, and in- 
ſtry diveſted of a ſecure title to its poſſeſſions. 
Peron, Lea Let 


CT 


» * 


A philoſopher at Athens found a treaſure that had been hid 
his ground. He wrote to the emperor Trajan, I have 
found a treaſure.” Trajan anſwered, that he had nothing to 
but to enjoy it. lt is too much for a philoſopher to uſe,” 
plied the other. Then make a wrong uſe of it, ſaid the 

wiſllince. Alexander Severus thought the fame. 


as poſſible throuzh which to diffuſe themſelves 23 


be made of them. The law, L have already aid 
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Let us therefore not complain of incurable evils, Mi, 
As long as there are degrees of activity, induſtry, 
and ceconomy, there will alſo be degrees of hap. 
Pineſs and inequality in the conditions of man. 
kind. The more flouriſhing the ſtate, the more 
ſtriking will that inequality be; and yet, to level 
thoſe conditions, is a power that no legiflature 
will ufurp. 

Let us avow, then, ſaid the emperor, that luxu- 
ry has its uſe; for it tends, by its wants and it 
expences, to compound with the public for the 
very inequality complained of.” In other words 
luxury exhauſts its own riches, and bids them flow 
among the people. acknowledge it, replied 
BEL ISAR IUs, riches ſhould have as many: vent 


broad. I do not mean to argue, that the man of 
afMuence ſhould be obliged to hoard his riches, 0 
that any rule of policy ſhould preicribe the uſe 1 


ſhould content itſelf with charging the publi 
with the neceſſities of government : Farther tha 
this it ſhould not go; the reſt of every man's a 
quiſttion ſhould be left unexciſed, in ſuch mann 
that the ſtate ſhould draw its neceflary ſupplie 
from the ſuperfluity of its ſubjects. Opinion wi 
do the reſt Opinion] ſaid the emperor.— Ke 
opinion, rephed BELISAK1US: that, and that onf 
ly, without conſtraint and violence, will arrangf 
all things in their proper order; and it is thene 
alone that we are to expect a revolution in ti 
manners. | 18 1 

A revolution of this fort appears difficult rer. 
you; but it depends entirely upon the will aff u 
the example of the ſovereign. Let him be cqu By 


and impartial to merit; let the man of modeſt rei 
| i: 


— 
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ewe and ſimplicity of manners be ſure of the beit 
\Wreception at court; let the prince proclaim his 
. contempt of oftentatious expence and emaſculat- 
«Ming luxuries; let him behold, with an eye of diſ- 
e dain, the ſlaves of luxury; tet him view with re- 
e gards of cheerfulneſs and reſpect the men who la- 
re bour for the public good; and the court will ſoon 

take the tone of ſimple manners, ennobled by wiſ- 
om and frugality. Oſtentation will no longer be 
onourable; it will not even be decent. A be- 
oming auſterity of life will take the place of li- 
entioufneſs; every thing frivolous will give way 
Mo wiſdom ; perſonal merit will be the belt letter 
f recommendation, and pomp and vanity will be 
eft ro rhe empty pleaſures of ſelf- applaufe. Oh! 


ono how docile and imitative the metropolis is; 
_ofſow eaſy to be moulded to the example of the 
- (Fourt |! That which grows into eſteem is ſoon in 
aiWathion. The good old frugality once reſtored, 
blEibntereſtedneſs would fellow, and bring in her 


Wain heroic manners. The man of ability to be 
ſeful, perceiving inordinate deſires no longer in 


ould ſoon find the ſentiments of honour taking 
oor in his heart; the love of his country, and an 
rdour for glory, would warm the breaſt of ſree- 
om, and emulation would kindle up its generous 
Warne. Alas! did the ſovereign know his aſcend- 
tiover the minds of men, with what facility he 
1 thijan mould them to his will, he would enjoy it as 
is ſweeteſt power, his beſt and molt reſpectable 
Frerogative z and yet it is the only regal attribute 
f which he is entirely ignorant. 

By what influence, ſaid Juſtinian, ſhall the fo- 
TeIgnibe able to control -a taſte for amuſement, 
| the 


my friends! how rapid would be their fall! You 


ogue, and freed fromehe debaſing wants of luxury, 
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the love of pleaſure, and the luſt of money? Of Nee 
what conſequence is it to him, whoſe every ſenſe Wt": 
is intoxicated with voluptuouſneſs, whether the Wth: 
court approves or cenſures his conduct? Will the Ne 
prince be able to reſtrain the man, whoſe power of Wl: 
wealth is great, from making his own uſe of the (Wa! 
induſtrious? Can he hinder him from being en. er 
compaſſed with delights? from making the arts o. 
ſubſervient to his gratifications? No, replied Bu. va 
LISARIUS: but, if it be agreeable to the fove. 
reign, he can brand effeminacy with ſhame, and 
indolence with contempt : he can exclude diſſipz gu! 
tion, vice, and incapacity, however wealthy, from 
the firſt offices of the ſtate. It will depend upon 
him, to make the true comforts of life, and every 
rational enjoyment, the ſure attendants of a good 
and reſpectable character: he can give them to 
merit, and he can, moreover, take from luxus 
all its pride and oſtentation, till it feels itſelf the 
object of contempt. This will almoſt complet 
the work; for when luxury is thus reduced, ho 
neſty will no longer be depreſſed, nor will virtut 
ſuffer indignity. 'There will be other rewards, 0 
which riches can never be the ſubſtitute. Th 
eſteem of the public, dignities, and honours, wil 
be the price of merit. Gold will not be able t 
cover over ſhame and infamy ; and the littte ſpirit 
will flutter in vain in pomp and ſplendid orna 
ment. Believe me, my good friends, take prid: 
from luxury, and you diſarm it. All its refine(F< © 
ſenſations are affected; it ſubſiſts entirely uponſecor 
the opinion mankind entertains of its gaiety an{Þ I 1 
happineſs. Subdue that opinion, and you redudgF tv 
riches to their true ſtandard. If they aſpire to hofeas, 
nour and real value, they muſt be ennobled by t th: 
uſe made of them. It is impoſſible for luxury Mdige 


* 
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be generous; avarice grows upon its wants; and 
that very avarice is compounded of all the paſſions 
that are uſually hired for money. But if the moſt 
ardent paſſions, ſuch as pride, ambition, and love 
itſelf, (for love always is in the train of pomp and 
ainglory), are no longer attached to magnifi- 
ence and oſtentation, you may then compute 
how the eſtimate of luxury is diminiſhed, and 
avarice loſes of its force. 

The real advantages of wealth, ſuch as conveni- 


| nce, accommodation, the delights of affluence, 


Wuict, independence, and that ſuperiority which 
ortune claims over thoſe who are retained in its 
ervice; all theſe are more than ſufficient to ſtrike 
deep impreſſion upon little minds; inſomuch 
Phat I am far from hoping or fearing the downfal 
f arts, which have luxury for their ſupport. 

But let diſtinctions and honours be once diſ- 
Moined from wealth, and then the ſouls which na- 
re has endowed with energy and ſpirit, with 


offtalted virtues and generous paſſions, will loox 


uMWMown with diſdain upon the petty enjoyments of 
oanity, and will ſeek elſewhere the rewards of 
ame and honour. ="; x 

The glare of affluence, ſaid Tiberius, will never 
e eclipſed, in an opulent and flouriſhing ftate, by 
e frugal ſyſtem of barren and unprofitable ho- 
ours. The eyes of mankind are dazzled by the 
tre of wealth; and dignities, nay majeſty itſelf, 


ccorations. | | 

I ſhould be glad to know, replied BELISARIUs, 
two eminent men, which, according to your 

eas, gave the greateſt dignity and even majeſty 
the Roman ſenate, the rich Lucullus, or the 

digent Cato? The queſtion quite overpowered 
0 N ä Tiberius. 


e obliged to borrow thence their moſt ſtriking 
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Tiberius. I allude now, continued the hero, 6 
an æra of luxury; and yet, in that very period, 
with what veneration did the found uncorrupted g 
part of the commonwealth (I mean the people ce 
recal to their minds the days of ancient ſimplicity, 
when Rome was free, virtuous, and poor; when“ 
the lands of her ſcanty territory were tilled by thefſ 
conqueror's hand, and the plough was crowned 
with triumphant laurel? Let us do juſtice to the 
people, and reſt aſſured that a wiſe ſovereign, en. 
circled with warriors and with patriots void cf 
arrogance, but full of years and honours, will ex. 
hibit to his people a more reſpectable and honour. 
able ſcene, than a prince diſſolved in luxury, an 
ſurrounded by a train of glittering vaſſals. It is 
maxim ever inculcated by perſons in high offices 
that, to ſtrike the public with ideas of dignity,ſW4!9 
their rank ought ever to be adorned with pomp apf 
and magniſicence. They are generally both tu the 
perinduced; but they reſemble a coat, whoſe am tha 
plitude ſerves to cover the defects of the body“ 
and this furniſhes us with an additional reaſcnlinfe 
why the whole wardrobe of outward thew aufPar 
ſplendour, which thus diſguiſes men, and con 
founds the judgment, ſhould be totally throw 
aſide. When Virtue diſplays itſelf to the publi 
eye, like a wreſtler in the amphitheatre, ber fornſ<n 
and vigour will be better diſtinguiſhed; ard Pn 
Vice, Incapacity, and Meannefs, ever preſume Nor 
enter the liſts, they will ſtand more confeſſed (ty 
view, and will the ſooner be covered wich con und 
fuſion. dan, 

It is another advantage reſulting from ſimpfhan 
manners in eminent ſtations, that the burden "Mm 
rewarding merit is made lighter to the public 
and the ſtate makes a ſaving of expences, th. priſe 

wou 
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would be rendered ruinous by the inſatiable rapa- 
gity of ambition. A ſenſible diſtribution of ho- 
nours will diſpenſe with the neceſſity of magnifi- 
cent prefents; and frugality, even in the grant of 
honours, will make the prince ſtill a better œco- 
nomitt for the public good, That is the great 
end he ſhould have in view, To veſtrain the rich 
from: launching into a profuſion ef expence, is not 
the point; prodigality is a fire that ſoon conſumes 
the materials it ſubſiſts upon. The prime objeCt 
is to preſerve the men, who, unprovided with 
every thing but their talents, their knowledge, 
and their virtues, may be inclined to conſecrate 
tbemſelves to the ſervice of their country, from 
being tainted by the ſweets of luxury, and cor- 
rupted by the luſt of gold. The brighteſt diſtinc- 
tions, ſuch as are never prophaned by ſordid miſ- 
applications, ſhould be reſerved for perfons of 
their temper and genius. I can fay of myſelf, 
that I ſerved my prince with all due zeal, and 
with conſiderable ſucceſs; and my own feclings 


in form me how vile a thing is gold, when com- 
pared with the oaken branch and the laurel, thoſe- 


ſweet remembrancers of the ſovereign's affection 
and eſtecm. Moreover, that eſteem, which is ſo 
grateful to the honeſt heart, eſpecially when ſe- 


conded by the voice of public approbation, the 


prince will do well to reſerve for actions of real 
worth and utility, taking care, with a calm dig- 
nity of reſolution, never to proſtitute them for 
undertakings vain in their nature, frivolous, or 
dangerous. That will be his true frugality. To 
maintain this properly, it will indeed demand a 
firm unſhaken conſtancy of mind; a fpirit of juſ- 


tice always on its guard againſt ſeduction or ſur- 


Miſe; a determination of the will that never fluc- 
M2 tuates, 
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tuates, but checks even a riſing hope that it will 
ſoften into compliance. This great and dignified 
character will be acquired, nay it will be ſupport. 
ed, if a real love of virtue animate the ſovereign's 
breaſt. In that caſe, his opinion will be the opi., f 
nion of the public, and his example will decide the 
and fix the national character. Li 

Shall I fairly own, ſaid Tiberius, a diflicultyſhi6 
that remains with me? At the rate you have 
gone on, the court, from whence the royal ſa-ſhor 
vour, intrigue, and luxury, are diſcarded, willh 
grow rather ſerious and gloomy ; and poſſibly then, rar 
a young prince Oh! I underſtand you; that: 
the prince may want amuſement, is -your fear, 
But, my dear friend, I have not ſaid that the taſk 
of governing is a mere paſtime : and yet, even; 
amidſt the ſolicitudes of royalty, there may be 
many hours of the ſweeteſt enjoyment. The mi- 
niſter, for inſtance, may report to him the pro- 
greſs of agriculture in places and provinces, which 
before were melancholy ſcenes of idleneſs, poveri 
ty, and diſtreſs. May he not then ſay to himſelf 
An act of my will has now made millions happy | 
His ſages of juſtice may inform him, that by one 
of his laws, the inheritance of an orphan has been 
wreſted from the griping hand of hard-hearted 
avarice. May he not ſay with exultation, Heaven 
be praiſed ! J have been the protector of the poor! 
From the war- office, he will not receive conſola 
tions of ſo pure and unmixed a nature. But 
when he is told with what zeal and generous ar 
dour his faithful ſubjeas ſhed their blood in the 
cauſe of their ſovereign and their country, regret 
and pity will ſo compound themſelves in mixec 
{ſenſations of love, tenderneſs, and gratitude, tha 


the tears of humanity will delight him. In — 
| the 
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the vows and prayers of bis own illuſtrious æra, 
and the bleſſings of future ages, which the con- 
Wicious imagination will anticipate, all crowd to- 
ether in his breaſt, and are the ſolid pleaſures of 
ſovereign. And will not theſe ſuffice? Will 
there be ſtill a void left aching in his boſom * 
Like the kings of Peiſia in ancient times, he may 
it the provinces of his empire, diſtinguiſhing 
with his favours thoſe who promote induſtry and 
zoriculture, plenty and population; while pride, 
nhumauity, and indolence, for working the con- 
rary miſchiefs, will be ſure ro meet the marks of 
is diſpleaſure. At Byzantinm, as well as at 
ome, the public granaries have been viſited by 
e emperors: Would it be a degrading condeſcen- 
non, if they made a progreſs intothe country, to 
dehnow with certainty, that, under the lowly roof 
i- the peaſant, bread has not been wanting for his 
o-clplcſs children? Alas l how uninſtructed muſt 
ch{Wat prince be, in regard to his duty and his in- 
e reſt, who ſuffers a vacuity in his time! We 
I uſt not imagine that a prince, in his moments 
y {MW tranquillity, when he is detached from the caule- 
d duties of his rank, is to remain a ſtranger to 
ie ſweet: ſenſations of domeſtic happineſs, and 
ial pleaſure.. He will have, his ſelect friends; 
d, unbending bimfelf with thera, he will taſte 
e charm of rational delight. The man of vir- 
e, who wants little, and is therefore eaſily con- 
nted, diſplays in his converſation that ferenity of 
ber joy, which ſprings from peace and inward. 
Irony: that heart-felt eaſe, to which pride im- 
Wrtuned by craving wants, and vice for ever ſuf- 
ing the corroſious of remorſe, are utter ſtrang-- 
An honeſt mind, it mult be acknowledged, 
find but little leiſure to relax itſelf from the. 
8 N. 3 duties 
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duties of an important oſſice; but the moment; 
of vacation will be delightful. Remorſe, ambi— 
tion, and fear, are baniſhed from the hallowed 
hour. The court where uprightneſs, truth, and 
virtue may walk ſecure, without fearing envy, that 
lies in ambuſh, and without apprehending ſudden 
cliſgrace from the whim of the prince, will not 
perhaps be the moſt brilliant court, bur it will be 
ihe happieſt in the world. It will not be crowd. 
ed, ſaid the emperor. —And why not? reſumed 
BELISARIUS, The little ambitious fry, that love 
to ſhine in eaſe and ſplendid vanity, will not flut 
ter in the circle; but, to recompenſe that lo 
men of probity and of uſeful talents will form 
numerous party. I fay numerous, my friend Ti 
berius; and 1 fay it in honour of human nature 

When virtue is in faſhion, the ſeeds of it will be 
diſcloſed in every heart. Public eſtimation is 
kind of ſun in the moral world, that warms, th; 
animates, and calls forth the latent principles 0 
truth and honour. When the ſoul is ſunk in ſlot 
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and languor, it is not then the time to delinealff T 
its true character. Is it to be expected, that m 
young man, who has heard nothing from his f re 


ther but the panegyric of money; whoſe imaging ca 
tion has been dazzled with. the luftre of gold of 
who in cities and in villages has ſeen nothing th 
abject and deſpiſed as labour and induſtry ; N vi 
has been taught by experience that pride can cree th 
that ambition will crouch, that law will bend, i or 
road to honours be thrown open, and cout t-favol be 
diſpenſe its ſmiles at the beck and command ap 
riches; that they, and they only, can protect bi of 
tom injuſtice, or exerciſe the ſevereſt tyrann an 
that they adorn and embellifh vice, ennoble mei ſyſ 
neſs, and ſuperſede talents, ability, and virtiq fer 
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is it to be expected, I ſay, that a young man, 
educated in this train of thinking, fhall be able to 
adraw the line between good and evil, virtue and 
| ſelf-intereſt? Let a different doctrine prevail; 
tl Jet the ſovereign, that fountain of the manners, 
nM fet the faſhion of the heart; let education and ha- 
tf bits of virtue teach the value, the neceflity of ſelf- 
e approbation ; let them awaken the love of honeſt 
- fame, and a defire to win the applauſe of good 
il men; let the ſoul expatiate abroad, to gather the 
vl ſuffrages of the preſent age, and to foreſtal the 
MY praiſe of future times; let fair renown be, next to 
WM victue, the higheſt and greateſt good; let zeal for 
1M the moral character make honour dearer than life, 
[J and ſhame more dreadful than even annihilation ; 
re let theſe principles be once eſtabliſhed, and it will 
b& ſoon be found how feeble is the influence of ſordid 
views, and mean deſires. Oh! my good friends! 
hl where would now be the names of Decius, Re- 
; (of gulus, and the Catos, had they not been ſouls of 
lol fire, inſpired by honour, and replete with virtue? 
cal} To excite an emulation of their example, there 
at Y muſt be an inſtitution founded in wiſdom, and 
i real encouragement to make men run the bright 
ing career of glory. It were vain and idle to require 
old} of the fathers of families, that they ſhall train up 
their children in the paths of virtue, if that very 
virtue be left to languiſh under diſgrace, and bear 
the ſpurns of- triumphant vice. To re-eſtabliſh 
order, and give the manners the ſtrength and 
beauty of ſyſtem, all that is good in life muſt be 


nd appropriated to virtue; evil ſhould be the portion 
t bu of iniquity, and every advantage aſſigned to juſtice 
innßz and to honour. Let government proceed thus 
mel ſyſtematically, and it will readily ſtrike your ob- 
irt 


ſervation, how the manners will ſecond the law 


and 
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and gain ſtrength and enforcement from the po- 
pular opinion. Hopes and fears, rewards and 
puniſhments, dignities and diſgrace, thoſe are the 
engines that policy ſhould ſet in motion on the 
de of virtue and civil liberty; by managing theſe 
properly, the world may be governed at diſcretion. 
Hut to keep more cloſely to the point; by proud 
and oſtentatious manners the great are rendered 
inſolent and avaricious; from ſimple manners 
ſpring the oppoſite qualities of moderation, juſ- 
tice, and humanity; and thus the leading intereſts 
of vice being liſted on the ſide of virtue, men 
will adopt the latter with the ſame ſpirit tbat at- 
tached them to the former. 

You have given us a pleaſing reverie, ſaid Juſ- 
tinian, an agreeable and flattering dream !—7zr 
from it, replied Bz1.1sar1ivUs; to think of mak- 
ing intereſt and ſelf-love the ſprings of human 
actions, is by no means a dream. Call to mind 
by what methods was formed, in the infancy cf 
the republic, that glorious ſenatorial order, in 
which ſo many ardent virtues, ſuch heroic patciot- 
iſm, blazed forth upon the world. To what, 
think you, was it owing? It was becauſe there 
was nothing at Rome ſuperior to greatneſs of 
ſoul “; it was becauſe public veneration was at- 
tached to virtuous manners, and glory was the 
hero's ſure reward. Such, in all periods. of the 
world, have been the great ſprings and movers of 
the human heart. | 
LI am not now to learn, that inveterate habits, 
and particularly the babits of deſpotic pride, give 
way unwillingly to the. molt powerful a 
- : ut 


* Dum nullum faftiditur genus, in quo eniteret virtus, ere 
vi; imperium Romanum. Liv. Ib. 4, | 
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But let it be obſerved, that for one ſon of profli- 
racy and corruption, who would hold out with 
obſtinacy, in ſpite of ſhame, difgrace and infamy, 
there are a thouſand who would yield at once to 
the control of reaſon, and, having glory for 
their excitement, would walk contentedly in the 
paths of bonour and of virtue. Let me purſue the 
conſequences of this idea. I ſuppoſe that men of 
victue are placed at the helm of government. I 
will, in that caſe, anſwer with my life for the 
Frompt obedience, the fidelity, and the public ſpi- 
it of a people, who are no longer bent under the 
oke of oppreſſion, but, inſtead of being haraſ- 
ed by little tyrants, find their lives, their proper- 
ty, and their liberty, ſecure under the protection 
f the laws. 'The ſtate then begins to raiſe its 
ead; concord prevails through all claſſes of the 
ommunity; the plan of Conſtantine, built on a 
andy bottom, lays a deeper foundation; and from 
vil union I ſee ſpring up emulation, fortitude, 
zeal for the public good, and, with theſe, that 
reight among the nations, which made Rome 
he miſtreſs of the world. 
While BELISsARIus thus diſcourſed, Juſtinian 
ebeld, in ſilent admiration, the enthuſtaſtic ar- 
or with which the good old man, forgetting the 
firmities of age, his miſeries, and his misfor- 
he unes, triumphed in the idea of rendering his 
of Fountry flouriſhing and happy. It is generous, 
ud the emperor, to fee] ſo warm a concern for 
ts, In ungrateful people. ——-My friends, replied the 
ve gero, I ſhould welcome and bleſs, as the moſt 
es, Porious of my life, the day on which I ſhould 
zue thus accoſted : © BELISARIUs, we are going 
now to let your blood guſh at every vein ; but 
| x 1 cc the 
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and gain ſtrength and enforcement from the po- 
pular opinion. Hopes and fears, rewards and 
puniſhments, dignities and diſgrace, thoſe are the 
engines that policy ſhould ſet in motion on the 
Ade of virtue and civil liberty; by managing theſe 
properly, the world may be governed at diſcretion. 
| But to keep more cloſely to the point; by proud 
and oſtentatious manners the great are rendered 
inſolent and avaricious; from ſimple manners 
ſpring the oppoſite qualities of moderation, juſ- 
tice, and humanity; and thus the leading intereſts 
of vice being liſted on the fide of virtue, men 
will adopt the latter with the ſame ſpirit that at- 
tached them to the former. 

You have given us a pleaſing reverie, ſaid Juſ- 
tinian, an agreeable and flattering dream !—Par 
from it, replied BEL Is ARIUsS; to think of mak- 
ing intereſt and ſelf-love the ſprings of human 
actions, is by no means a dream. Call to mind 
by what methods was formed, in the infancy cf 
the republic, that glorious ſenatorial order, in 


which ſo many ardent virtues, ſuch heroic patriot- Nei 


iſm, blazed forth upon the world. To what, 
think you, was it owing? It was becauſe there 


was nothing at Rome ſuperior to greatneſs of 
ſoul * ; it was becauſe public veneration was at- 


tached to virtuous manners, and glory was the 


hero's ſure reward. Such, in all periods. of the 


world, have been the great ſprings and movers of 


the human heart. 
I. am not now to learn, that inveterate habits, 


and particularly the habits of deſpotic pride, give 


way unwillingly to the. molt powerful motives, 
| But 


* Dum nullum faftiditur genus, in quo eniteret virtus, ert 
vit imperium Romanum. Liv. Ib. 4, | 
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But let it be obſerved, that for one ſon of profli- 
racy and corruption, who would hold out with 
obſtinacy, in ſpite of ſhame, diſgrace and infamy, 
there are a thouſand who would yield at once to 
the control of reaſon, and, having glory for 
their excitement, would walk contentedly in the 
paths of honour and of virtue. Let me purſue the 
conſequences of this idea. I ſuppoſe that men of 
virtue are placed at the helm of government. I 
vill, in that caſe, anſwer with my life for the 
prompt obedience, the fidelity, and the public ſpi- 
Writ of a people, who are no longer bent under the 
oke of oppreſſion, but, inſtead of being haraſ- 
ed by little tyrants, find their lives, their proper- 
y, and their liberty, ſecure under the protection 
f the laws. The ſtate then begins to raiſe its 
ead; concord prevails through all claſſes of the 
ommunity z the plan of Conftantine, built on a 
andy bottom, lays a deeper foundation; and from 


;{ Wivil union I ſee ſpring up emulation, fortitude, 
n ſeal for the public good, and, with theſe, that 
t-Peight among the nations, which made Rome 
t, ſhe miſtreſs of the world. 


While BEL1saR1vus thus diſcourſed, Juſtinian 
ebeld, in ſilent admiration, the enthuſaſtic ar- 
u- For with which the good old man, forgetting the 
he ÞÞfirmities of age, his miſeries, and his misfor- 
he ſjunes, triumphed in the idea of rendering his 
of Fountry flouriſhing and happy. It is generous, 

ud the emperor, to feel ſo warm a concern for 
ts, In ungrateful people. ——-My friends, replied the 
zwe gero, I ſhould welcome and bleſs, as the moſt 
es, orious of my life, the day on which I ſhould 
Zutſſe thus accoſted : © BELIsARIUs, we are going 

now to let your blood guſh at every vein ; but 
ere . « the 
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« the price of it will be the accompliſhment of 
& all your withes.” 

His amiable daughter, Eudoxa, now came to 
inform him that his ſupper was ready. He went 
in, and fet himſelf at table. Eudoxa, with 2 
graceful air of modeſty and dignity, ferved up to 
her father a plate of pulſe, and ſeated herſelt by 
him.—And is that your ſupper ? ſaid the emperor, 
It is, replied BELISARIVUsS; it was the ſrupal 
meal of Fabricius; and Fabricius was, at leaſt, my 
equal. | 
Let us depart, ſaid Juſtinian to Tiberius; at 
fight like this, I find myſe!f covered with. ſhame 
and confuſion. 

The court, in hopes of diſſipating the clouW 
which they perceived hung over the emperor! 
mind, had prepared a ſcene of feſtivity. He did 
not condeſcend to honour it with his preſence 
At table, the idea that occupied his thoughts, w 
the ſupper of the old general; and, as he with 
drew, BELISARIUS is happier than I am, ſaid 
to himſelf; for he lays him down on his pillo 
without remorſe to break his quiet.. | 


CH AP. Av. 


T Live but in his preſence, ſaid the emper 
next day to Tiberius, as they were on the 
way to viſit the hero; the compoſure and ſereni 

of his mind transfuſe themſelves into mine. B 
as ſoon as I leave him, the clouds, which in 
converſation were diſperſed, collect themſel 
again, and. the former gloom returns upon 
Methought yeſterday, I perceived in his delin: 
tion of manners and principles, the portrait of 

; m 
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man happineſs; and now it is a canvas preſent- 
ing an aſſemblage of bold and random colours, 
without arrangement or deſign. While he ſpeaks, 
every thing appears caſy ; and now I am involved 
in a ſcene of difficulties. In the firſt place, over- 
Joaded as the empire is with immoderate expen- 
Dees, the hero's ſcheme for making the burden 
'Wightec to the poor !—his plan for new-modelling, 
pon a better eſtabliſhment, an army well nigh 
anihilated by a war of twenty years !—and then 
he multiplicity of taxes to be reduced to one ge- 
eral impoſt, light and ſimple! He has ſeen 
ache ſubjeCt in all its points of view, ſaid Tiberius, 
and will, I dare ſay, remove your difficulties. 
\cquaint him with the reflections that have oc- 
urred to you. 
The converſation was accordingly opened-with 
ſtate of the emperor's reaſonings; and after hear- 
g them attentively, I knew, ſaid BELISARIVUsS, 
nat I ſhould ſtart in your mind a number of doubts; 
ut I flatter myſelf I ſhall be able to remove them 
l. f | | 
The expences of the court, according to my 
lan, are now reduced. We have baniſhed lu- 
ury and favouritiſm. Let us now take a view of 
e metropolis; and pray tell me the reafon why 
ch a ſwarm of inhabitants, lazy, indolent, and 
Imolt without number, ſhould be a burden 
d the ſtate? The corn which is diſtributed 
ong them, would maintain twenty legions “*. 
was in order to people the city, and make 
| it 


* 49,000 buſhels per day: the buſhel, medius, one foot ſquare, 
d four inches deep. The Roman foot was tea of our inches. 
allowance of the ſoldier was five buſhels a month, or the 
th of a buſhel per day: therefore 40,000 buſhels, at ſix men 
a buſhel, would maintain 240,000 men, 


— 
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it emulate Rome, that Conſtantine charged him. 
ſelf with this ruinous expence. But by what tj. 
tle can an uſeleſs and inactive race pretend 2 
right to be thus maintained at the public. charge? 
The Romans, a people altogether of a military 
enius, might well claim to be nouriſhed, even 
in time of profound peace, by the fruits of their 
conqueſts ; yet, in the very height of their ſplen. 
dour and their glory, a portion of land to cultivate 
was all they required; and that being allotted by; 
the ſtate, it is well known with what eagernel; 
they iſſued forth to the labours of the field. But 
with us, what uſeful end is anſwered by that e. 
ver-craving multitude that beſieges the gates of 
the palace?“ Was it with ſuch men that I ex: 
pelled the Huns, thoſe ravagers of Thrace ? The 
city ſhould retain only ſuch a number of inhabi-i 
tants as can find due employment to maintain 
themſelves by their _—_— the reſt ſhould bi 
ſent forth to colonize in different parts of the em- 
pire. They would increaſe population, and ſubſiſ 
upon the fruits of their labour. Agriculture ii 
the ſeminary of ſoldiers: a good and ferviceabl{an 
militia will never be formed out of a lazy race 
who are contented to loiter away their days infiſei 
idle poverty. Let the laws, and, above all, the 
taxes, be reduced to a plan of ſimplicity z and the 
- militia of the palace will be undone by its own 
inſignificance. What an immenſe ſaving may be 
made by that circumſtance, need not be men 
tioned }. Ty | 


Et quem panis alit gradibus diſpenſus ab altis. Prud. lib. 1] 
in Synn. Panes Palatini bilibres. The Roman pound v 
ten modern ounces. Vide Buling. de tribut, ac vectig. P. R. 


+ Vide POrig, du Gouv. Fr. par M. V Abbe Garnier. 
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The moſt alarming expence of government, is 

he maintenance of the army. But even that ex- 

| Wence will be reduced to the regular body of the 
 Wezions ; for the veterans eſtabliſhed in colonies 
pon the frontiers of the empire, ſubſiſt by their 
en induſtry ; and their immunities and exemp- 
toons from all civil offices ſtand in the nature of 
«Way *. Thoſe colonies, the maſter-ſtroke of Con- 
eMantine's genius and policy, are not as yet anni- 
jMilated : to make them revive in all the ſpirit of 
heir original deſign, depends upon the will of 
e prince; for, in fact, the number of gallant 
diers, who are now drooping in poverty and 
dolence, deſire no better reward than to be ſent 
> cultivate and defend the lands they have ac- 
nired by conqueſt. The ſame may be aſſerted in 
ard to the troops which have been ſettled on 
je borders of rivers 7. Thoſe places, now im- 
roved and cultivated, repay with abundance the 
duſtry of the labourer. N 
Whole ſwarms of barbarians have been con- 
antly crowding about our frontiers, in hopes of 
aining a ſettlement. + in our provinces; and oc- 
ahonally they have been admitted, without ſuf- 
tent precaution{; but the danger conſiſted in 
Wmitting too large a number. Let foreign ſet- 
Pers, therefore, not be embodied together, but 
. 9 diſperſed 


jam nunc muniſicentia mea (Coxs rx r.) omnibus vete- 
nis id eſſe conceſſum perſpicuum ſit, ne quis illorum ullo mu- 
ee civili neque operibus publicis conveniatur.—vacantes ter- 
$ accipiant, eaſque perpetuo habeant immunes. Cod. Theod, 
vii. tit. 20. | 5 
t They were called Ripenſes. Alexander Severus firſt eſtabliſhed 
em. Vide Lamprid. in Alexand. | | | 
{Theſe ſettlers were called Leti, and their lands Lætic farms» 


As the Goths under the emperor Valens. 
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tle can an uſeleſs and inactive race pretend + 
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Thi 


Et quem panis alit gradibus diſpenſus ab altis. Prud. lib. 
in Synn. Panes Palatini bilibres. The Roman pound v 
ten modern ounces. Vide Buling. de tribut. ac vettig. P. R. 


+ Vide POrig, du Gouv. Fr. par M. P Abbe Garnier, 
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The moſt alarming expence of government, is 
he maintenance of the army. But even that ex- 
ence will be reduced to the regular body of the 
ezions; for the veterans eſtabliſhed in colonies 

pon the frontiers of the empire, ſubſiſt by their 
en induſtry ; and their immunities and exemp- 
ons from all civil offices ſtand in the nature of 


- Way *. Thoſe colonies, the raſter-ſtroke of Con- 


tantine's genius and policy, are not as yet anni- 
jMilated : to make them revive in all the ſpirit of 
Meir original deſign, depends upon the will of 
tbc prince; for, in fact, the number of gallant 
-Mildiers, who are now drooping in poverty and 
fMndolence, defire no better reward than to be ſent 
Wo cultivate and defend the lands they have ac- 
nefuired by conqueſt. The ſame may be aſſerted in 
i gard to the troops which have been ſettled on 
ine borders of rivers T. Thoſe places, now im- 
roved and cultivated, repay with abundance the 
duſtry of the labourer. | 
Whole ſwarms of barbarians have been con- 
antly crowding about our frontiers, in hopes of 
aining a ſettlement. 4 in our provinces; and oc- 
alionally they have been admitted, without ſuf- 
tent precaution; but the danger conſiſted in 
imitting too large a number: Let foreign ſet- 
ers, therefore, not be embodied together, but 


* Jam nunc muniſicentia mea (CONSTANT.) omnibus vete- 
tis id eſſe conceſſum perſpicuum fit, ne quis illorum ullo mu- 
Tho civili neque operibus publicis conveniatur.-vacantes ter- 
$ accipiant, eaſque perpetuo habeant immunes. Cod. Theod, 
vii. tit. 20. | a 


They were called Ripenſes. Alexander Severus firſt eſtabliſhed 
em. Vide Lomprid. in Alexand. | | 
{Theſe ſettlers were called Leti, and their lands Lætic farms, 


Jas the Goths under the emperor Valens. 
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of ſix men to a baſhel, there was a daily maintenance 
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diſperſed in diſtant places, and let the wafle an 
uncultivated lands be allotted to them. Of the 
we have, alas! too many!“ but a vigilant an? 
active government would ſoon naturalize the fo 
reign intruders, and incorporate them with th 
reſt of the ſtate as uſeful citizens, and well affec 
ed ſoldiers. 

The Legions, therefore, are now the only re 
maining burden to the ſtate; and the tribu*** 
which we draw from Egypt, from Afric, an” 
Sicily, would well ſupport three times the nunW*4 
ber the government ever had in its ſervice +. It. 
not reſpecting this article that parſimony is re 
quired, concerning their maintenance . The ſta 
may be at eaſe, but it cannot be too ſtrenuous i 
its endeavours to fix them upon a good and regu 
tar eſtabliſhment. There was a time, when ad 
miſſion into the legions was an honour reſerve 
for the citizens of Rome |, and was warmly di 
puted by the young men, who were eager cand 
dates for it. 'That time is now no more, but 


ſhould be renewed. And then, what may not ice: 
achieved by men who have both honour ar It 
bread ! | | m 
| Me Y 

it 

Ti 


The lands of the Fiscvs, or Treaſury, were immenſe. I 
puniſhment of moſt offences was a CONFE18CATION of propen by 
Vide I Abbe Garn. de POrigine du Gouv. Fr. in 


+ Sicily paid a tribute to the Romans of 7,200,000 buſhels of 
corn, Egypt 21,600,000, and Afric 43,200,000; at the . eq 
1 
1 2co, ooo men. 0 

+ The monthly pay of a ſoldier was 400 aſſes, value 25 v. 
ver denarii, equal to one nummus aureus. The aſſis was an out 0 
of copper; the ſilver denarius weighed one, and the aureus i ver 
grains. | Ou! 

This honour was alſo eagerly diſputed by the youth of | 
provinces, who had the rights of the city. 
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Men are no longer the ſame, ſaid the emperor. 
The nature of man is the ſame, replied B- 
1SARIUS; and nothing is changed but opinion, 
hat ſovereign miſtreſs of the manners. In fact, we 
ly want the ſoul of one great man, his genius 
{3d his example, to expand themſelves abroad, and 
s the principles and the manners. From a mil- 
jon of inſtances, that ſupport this propoſition, 
ake a ſingle fact, which is, in my eftimation, 
Worthy of the old republic in its greateſt period, 
nd evinces plainly, that in all ages, the virtue of 
nankind has diſplayed itſelf in proportion to the 
emand made for it by thoſe who were ſufficient- 
| ſkilled in the powers of human nature. 
Rome was taken by 'Totila. One of our brave 
ficers, whoſe name was Paul, had ſallied out of 
be city at the head of a ſmall party, and intrench- 
| kimfelf on an eminence, where he was ſur- 
Funded by the enemy. Famine, it was not 
abted, would foon reduce him to the neceſſity 
; W furrendering ; and, in fact, he was in want of 
ery thing. In this exigence, be addreſſed him- 
If to his ſoldiers: “ My friends, ſaid he, we 
muſt either periſh, or ſurvive in ſlavery. You, 
know, will not heſitate about the choice; but 
it is not enough to perith, we mult periſh nobly. 
The coward may refign himſelf to be conſumed 
en by famine ; he may linger in miſery, and wait, 
in a diſpirited condition, for the friendly hand 
Is of death. But we, who have been ſchooled and 
"YN educated in the field of battle, we are not now to 
learn the proper »ſe of our arms: we know 
how to carve for ourſelves an honourable death. 
ou Les, let us die, but not inglorious and unre- 
; 1 venged ; let us die covered with the blood of 
our enemies, that our fall, inſtead of raiſing 
of | - Q 2 o the 


— 
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« the ſmile of deliberate malice, may give them 
„ cauſe to mourn over the victory that undoes us 
«© Can we wiſh to loiter a few years more in life 
„ when we know that a very few muſt bring u 
« to our graves? The limits of human life can. 
« not be enlarged by nature; but glory can exten; 18 


« them, and give a ſecond life.“ 5 
He finiſhed his harangue: the ſoldiery declared vo 


their reſolution to follow him. They began theigf. 1 
march. 'The intrepid countenance with whid 
they advanced, ſoon denoted to the enemy a de 
tign to give battle with all the courage of the la 
deſpair. Without waiting, therefore, to receiy 
the attack of this illuſtrious band, the Goth 
thought proper to compound, by an immediathh « 

grant cf life and liberty *. | 
I can count, my friends, upon at leaſt two mil 
lions in the empire, capable of the ſame magna 
nimity, if. another Paul were at the head of the 
We can reckon alſo ſome chieſs of this illul 
trious claſs z our victories have pointed them out 
While ſuch reſources remain, let us not deſpe 
of the commonwealth. Are you ſtill to be to] 
to what a degree of proſperity, affluence, and pe 
pulation, the force of the ſtate may be increaſed 
Recal to mind. the condition in ancient times, 
will not ſay of Gaul, which we meanly abando 
ed f, but of Spain, Greece, Italy, the republic ec 
Carthage, and the various icalms of Aſia fro 
the banks of the Nile to the Euxine ſhore. Re 
collect that Romulus g, who in the infancy . 
- tl 


Leonard. Arctin. de bell. Ital. advei ſus Gothos, lib. 4. 
In order to deliver Rome and Italy from the Goths, f 
emperor ceded to them the faireſt provinces of Gaul. Fee 
« eſt ſervitus noſtra pretium ſecuritatis alicnz.” Sidon. {po 
lib. vii. ep. 7. | | 
I The legion at that time conſiſted of 3000 foot and 
borſe, Vide Diory/. Halic. and Plut erch's life of Romulus. 
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the ſtate had but one legion, was able at his death 
to bequeath to his ſucceſſor forty-ſeven thouſand 
men under arms. By that circumſtance you will 
be inſtructed what may be done by the activity, 
'Wvigilance, and ſpirit of a ſingle man. The em- 
Mpire, it is ſaid, is undone. How! are Italy, Si- 
cily, Spain, Lybia, and Egypt, all exhauſted ? 
Are Bœotia, Macedonia, and the plains of Aſia, 
"which made the riches of Darius and Alexander, 
"Ware they grown barren and unproductive? But 
the numbers of mankind are thinned ! Oh, my 
friends, let ſocial happineſs be re-eſtabliſhed in 
woſe regions, and the progreſs of population will 
Ide rapid; men will be tound in plenty: and then, 
could have courage to propoſe the vaſt plan 
hich I have meditated, and which, perhaps, is 
the only way to render the empire more powerful 
and more flouriſhing than ever.—And what can 
that plan be? ſaid the emperor. —L will open it 
d you, replied BELISARIUS. 
'The operations of war, according to our way 
pf conducting it, exceeded the ſtrength of our 
armies z we were quite exhauſted by laborious 
arches and fatigue of every kind. The diver- 
on of our arms gave the enemy an opportunity 
o alarm us with ſudden incurſions, which the 
ine of veterans and of Aprarian ſoldiers, poſted 


nd in conſequence, before the regular legions 
ould come up to their {upport, devaſtation and 
error without control {pread a general ravage *. 

O3 In 
* In the time of Auguſtus, the frontier provinces did not ex- 
ed nine. The legions were citablithed at fixed and regular poſts. 
nt the number of provinces increaſing afterwards, the legions be- 
me inadequate to the ſervice, Conſtantine withdrew them to an 
erior ſtation; and the lines of veterans, to whom lands were 
Motted on the borders of the enemy, made but a feeble ſubllitute 

i the room of more regular torces. | 


\ 


In our borders, was not ſuincient to withſtand; 
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In order, there ſore, to oppoſe to this torrent Me 
conſtant fence, I would new-model the empire t 
upon a plan of military policy, in ſuch ſort th: x: 
every freeman ſhould be a foldier, but for the h 
purpoſes only of internal defence. Upon thiglff 
Tyſtem, every prefect would have under bis com) a: 
mand a well-arranged army, of which, the cohort 
would be formed by the cities, and the legions b 
the provinces, with proper places appointed fer 
their rendezvous, that they might ſo act in con 
cert, as, at the ſound of a trumpet, to aſſemb!, 
immediately, and be embodied at the ſhorteſſf al, 
warning. | ſo 

From an army of this kind would reſult tt ha 
farther advantage, that every individual won! 
glow with the love of his native ſoil ; that fv 
which he has helped to people, which his hand 
have cultivated, and which is endeared to him b 

the labour he has employed to make it flouriſhin 

and fruitful, With theſe incentives in their bg 
ſoms, you may imagine to yourſelf how arder 
they would be in the juſt defence of their pr 
perty * 

In an 1 empire of wide extent, there is nothin 
ſo difficult as to diffuſe through the whole 
idea of a common caule, a principle of civil unionÞ ! 
and one general intereſt. Among people ſep: 
rated by the ſea, we feldom obſerve any conſidet 
able degree of attachment to one another. I 
South is wholly indifferent about the dangers th 
alarm the North, he Dalmatian and the Illyri 
march under our banners into Aſia with the col 
eſt infenfibility : to them it is a matter of no co! 

; cen 


Land- poſſeſſions inſpire their cultivators with courage 
defend them. The fruit of the foil is the ſtake which the e 


guerox propoſes. to win. £enoph, on Huſbandry. 
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i cern, whether the Tigris flows under our laws or 
M thoſe of the Perſian. By military diſcipline he is 
fl retained in the camp, and from the love of plunder 
fl he derives a degree of ſpirit; but cool reflection 
is} ſucceeds : by fatigue and labour he is relaxed 
nM and in the firſt moment of diſcontent or terror, 
ff be abandons a cauſe which is not his own. - Upon 
bil my plan, the very reverſe would be the caſe : the 
fl name of country would not be an empty ſound 
to the ſoldier, but the object of his affection, ever 
b dear and preſent, and twined about his heart by 
Wl! the tendereſt ties of nature. To inflame the 
ſoldier with ſpirit againſt the enemy, the proper 
b barangue may be thus conceived : “ Friends, 
„ * countrymen, and fellow-citizens ! behold the 
V0 lands which gave you nurture; lo, the roof 
a“ under which you drew your firſt breath! the 
bY © tomb of your anceſtors, the cradle of your in- 
in“ fants, and the bed of your wives, whom you 
bog“ are now going to defend.” — And are not theſe 
enfſlpowerful and pathetic motives? They have made 
more heroes than even love and ambition. Of 
their reſiſtleſs influence over minds trained up to 
ir}deas of war, and the rigorous duties of military 
diſcipline, you may ealily form a judgment. 
io For my part, I dwell with inexpreſſible delight 
-pjon the picture, which even now imagination 
tondly draws, of a laborious, warlike youth, 


ages to the ſtandard of their country; a ſpirited 
and active race, preſerved by labour from the 
vices of indolence, inured by habit to the rigours 


cook manly exerciſe, addicted to the uſeful arts of 
erfipeace, and eager to take the field upon the firit 


alarm of danger! In a militia fo conſtituted, the 
erime of deſcrtion would be a crime againſt na- 
| ; ture; 


preſſing with ardour in all our towns and vil- 
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ture“; and their courage and fidelity would be ? 
ſecured to their country by every ſacred bond that 
holds ſociety together. The ſtate would not the i 
leſs on this account be provided with its regular Il 
legions, which would be a moving bulwark, rea. | 
dy to be advanced whenever danger called. Þy 
theſe means, a ſpirit of emulation, and a warlike l. 
genius, would be diffuſed throughout the empire; Ile 
and the reward of bravery might be, a commiſſion Um 
to ſerve in the regular and more honourable body I 7 
of the legions, which would be thus recruited, IP- 
without thoſe raſh levies of men, which partia- w 
lity, fraud, colluſion, or negligence, inliſt into ha 
the army T. We ſhould then have a muſter of be 
the people. How ſuperior would be the force of 
the empire to any former period of its ſtrength, ſuc 
even though we ſhould look back to the days of J 
its moſt refulgent glory +! Would the enemy offfall 
the South or the North dare, in that caſe, to in-Wvcl 
vade us? Would they aſſault a people, who, wi:hſÞis 
an undiſciplined army, unprovided with the pro- wi! 
per inſtruments of war, and almoſt without breadq nor 
have ſo often beat back their irruptions ? ten 

And who can anſwer, interrupted Juſtinian par 
that, in a military ſtate like this, the people willftam 
always be under the contro] of government! dilc 
Who will venture to inſure a due ſubordination ! 
lt will be inſered, replied BELISARIUs, biflto b 
their own intereſt, by the benignity of the laws? "* 

and 


* Communis utilitatis derelictio contra naturam eſt. Ci 
Off. 3. | 
2. Hine tot ubique ab hoſtibus illatz clades, dum longa pat 
militem incurioſius legit; dum poſſeſſionibus indicti Tyrones pt 
grat iam aut diſſimulationem probantur. Veget. lib. i. cap. 7. 

Under Avguſtus 23 legions; under 'Iiberins 25; Adi 15 ] 
30; Galba 372,000 men, half Romans, and the other bal © 
auzlliarics DD Pe Fo 288 


* 
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and the moderation, juſtice, and ſagacity of a wiſe 
adminiſtration. You will be ſo good as to bear 
in your minds, that I made the happineſs of the 
people the very corner-ſtone of the edifice.—It is 
very true, ſaid Juſtinian ; but the people are prone 
to change, fond of innovation, inconſtant, reſt- 
leſs, and ready to be inflamed by the firſt factious 
leader that hopes to find his account in civil com- 
'  motions.—You ſee the people in one light only, 
7 replied BELISARIUS; you judge of them in their 
| preſent condition, a ſtate of ſuffering, like that in 
MH which they were plunged at Rome, * when Rome 
of bad fallen into misfortunes. But of this you may 
be ſure, that men always know their own wants, 
Hand will underitand their rights: let the prince 
„ ſuccour the former, and protect the latter, and 
„you may rely upon it that they will acknowledge 
offall his patriot cares with gratitude. The fo- 
1 vercign's love will be repaid by the affections of 
bis people. If he prove juſt, benevolent, and 
off wiſe, confiding the offices of his adminiſtration to 
d none but men worthy of ſeconding the good in- 
tentions of a patriot prince, the people on their 
n. part will be docile and ſubmiſſive. By what me— 
i—fltamorphoſis, I ſhould be glad to know, can a few 
t diſcontented ſpirits, a paltry handful of ſeditious 
n malecontents, convert a people, who have reaſon 
ito be ſatisfied, into a ſet of perjured rebels? Such 
a revolt is only to be dreaded by him who leaves. 
Wis ſubjects to groan under oppreſſion : the cha- 
acter of reigning for the good of the community, 
ill always be a bulwark againſt treaſons and con- 
Wpiracies, Can it be imagined, tl-at, amidſt the 
| applauſes - 


* Hi mores vulgi: odiſſe præſentia, præterita celebrare, —— 
Ingenio mobili (plebem) ſeditioſam, diſcordioſam, cupidam rerum 
bovarum, quieti & otio adverſam. Salluſt. 


* 
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applauſes ſent up to the throne by a grateful peo- 
ple, rebellion will dare to erect its ſtandard? Il 
Where is it to ſeck accomplices ? Will it go into Inh 
ſcenes of rural tranquillity, where peace, and li- ſe 
berty, and plenty, fit ſmiling on the land? Will Nea 
it ſkuik in towns, where induſtry works in cheer. ſq 
fulneſs, and the fortunes of every citizen, his liſe, Ig. 
his property, and his rights, are under the ſafe. Ita! 
guard of the laws? Will it cabal in families, in 
where innocence, truth, bonour, and the ſanQity ys 
of matriage- vows, co-operate with all the tendereit Who 
ties of nature, and endear the domeſtic ſcene? Abel 
Can treaſon in ſuch places expect to find aſſo- ;;r. 
ciates? It will not expect it; for the empire of 
juſtice is immoveable, or nothing ſublunary can 
have a laſting duration, I will allow you, that, in 
making the ſubject powerful, in order to render 
him bappy and contented, there is a riſk that re- 
quires a daring mind; but of that daring mind! 
ſhould be, though my ruin were the conſequence: 
I ſhould ſpeak out and tell my people,—I put 
arms into your hands to ferve and aid me, if my 
government be juſt, and to reſiſt uſurpation, if IN 
ſhould be guilty of it. This you will deem raſh- 
neſs; but, in my idea, it is the height of prudence 
thus to put under due reſtraint both my owaſ; 
paſſions and thoſe of the people, thereby eſtabliſh- 
ing a ſure barrier againſt the ill conſequences ol 
either. With my crown I ſhould, by theſe means, 
tranſmit to my ſucceſſor an hereditary neceſſity to 
govern according to law; and that neceſſity, thus 
rendered deſcendible, would be the brighteſt mo- 
nument of glory that ever monarch left behind 
him. I am aware, my friends, that genuine vit— 
tue does not act upon the principle of fear; but 
if virtue is intrenched by it, I ſnall think it a con 


CX 
| * | 
lea 


ſider able, 
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ſiderable advantage; for what virtue is at all times 
ſure of walking upright? I know it is a maxim, 
that a prince is above the laws“; the very law it- 
ſelf aſſerts it, and perhaps wiſely ; but my firſt 
care ſhould be, at my acceſſion to forget that 
maxim, nor would I forgive the ſycophant who 
> E ſhould remind me of it. My friends, I now muſt 
- take my leave. To change the face of things, 
„ind new-model an empire, is a laborious taſk : let 
us repoſe ourſelves a little. To-morrow I ſhall 
t be glad of your company. There ſtill remains 
' bchind another grievance, which afflicts my ſpi- 
- Writs; but I will reſerve it for another opportunity, 
i At our next meeting, I ſhall endeavour to intereſt 
u Tiberius in regard to the matter I have now only 

1 Wlluded to. | 
I His views are, no doubt, great and extenſive, 
- Waid the emperor, as he was on his way back. But 
Ir his ſchemes are practicable, they muſt be under- 
aken by ſome prince in the vigour of youth, who 
aſcends the throne with a manly farmneſs of mind, 
a ſpirit of juſtice, of courage, and of virtue. Add- 
d to theſe qualities, he will have occaſion for a 
ong reign, in order to bring about ſo wonderful a 
evolution, I am not able to decide, ſaid Tibe- 
ius; but in his plan I thought I perceived ſome 
hings that require only an effort of the will to 
ompaſs them; and if the reſt muſt depend upon 
ime, that time, it is to be hoped, is not fo re- 
ote, but we may expect to fee it dawn upon us 
wortly.—My dear Tiberius, replied the emperor, 
ou behold difficulties with the eye of youthſul 
experience; your aCtivity vaults over them ; but 
"Wy infirmities ſhrink back diſmayed. To execute 
great projects, alas! ſaid he, with a deep ſigb, we 
35 muſt 


Princeps legibus ſolutus eſt. Pandec. lib. 1, 
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muſt begin early. It is not the time to begin to 
live, when all we need is to learn to die; and yet 
I muſt fee the good old man again. His conver. Wn 
ſation, it is true, afflicts me; but I had rather in. MW 1 
dulge a pleaſing ſadneſs in his company, than ſuffer Ney 
the inſulting gaiety of vain unthinking men, who plc 


throng about me in my palace. f 
| ep 

: vh 

C:H- A $9: AVC: ev; 

| elt 


AT the accuſtomed hour, the next day, the em- hi 
peror and Tiberius found the hero in his gar- Mau 

den, enjoying the departing rays of the weſtern Wia 
ſun. It no longer lights me, ſaid BELISAR Us, Dea 
with a look expreſſive of inward happineſs, but it 
ſtill warms and comforts me. In that ſtupendous 
orb I'adore the bounty and magnificence af the 
great Creator.— To hear this ſtrain of piety fro 
a warrior, ſaid Juſtinian, delights and raviſhe 
me; it is the triumph of religion be triumph 
of religion, replied BELISARIUsõ, is to adminilte 
conſolation in the hour of adverſity, and to ming 
in the cup of ſorrow the ſweets of calm delight 
and heavenly ſatis faction. That religion affords 
this heart- felt joy, who can give better teſtimony 
than myſelf? Overwhelmed with years, deprivec 
of fight, and deſtitute of friends, abandoned ovet 
to myſelf, and nothing preſent to my thought 
but the decline of frail mortality, affliction, ant 
my approaching grave, I have nothing left but t 
ſend up my meditations to Heaven: to deprive i 
of that, were, perbaps, ro drive me to deſpaitd | 
The good man walks with God“; a ſecret conhere 
| ſciouſne Yo 


®* Nulla ſine Deo mens bona eſt. Senec. Inter bonos vixos ver) 
Deum amicitia eſt, conciliante virtute. Idem. 
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tiduſneſs that he is acceptable to his Creator warms 
his heart; and from that ſource he derives ſtrength 
and rapture even in the midſt of affliction. When 
[ was firſt ſurrounded with misfortunes, deſerted! 
by all, and given up to my enemies, who were 
Piotting my ruin, I have often ſaid to myſelf, Be 
ff courage, BrLISAR I Us; you are free from ſelf- 
reproach, and your God beholds you. My heart, 
here all was laid waſte and deſolate with miſery, 
erived and glowed within me at that reflection: I 
elt it expand in my boſom with new life and joy. 
bold the ſame ſelf- conference ſtill: and when my 
-{Waughter is with me, yielding to the ſtroke of af 
nMition, and bathing my face with tears; Can you 
„e afraid, I aſk her, that He who ſent us on this 
i:Mage of life, will ceaſe to prompt, to invigorate, 
And ſupport us? Your heart is endowed with ſen- 
bility, and truth and pureſt virtue reſide there; 
our father has not more to anſwer for than your- 
lf; and can you imagine that the Fountain of all 
dodneſs will deſert that virtue which he loves? 
dh ! my daughter, come but the moment, when 
e, that with his breath called forth my ſoul into 
iſtence, ſhall command it into his own glorious 
Preſence; and then we ſhall ſee whether wicked 
Wen will follow thither to diſturb that ſtate of bliſs. 
y poor daughter Eudoxa liſtens with fixed atten- 
on to this conſoling lu age, and her tears fall 
bus ſhe hears it; but they arc tears that flow ming- 
d with delight: and thus by degrees I lead her 
Þ conſider life as a little voyage, which we per- 
rm in a bark not accommodated to our withes. 
d therefore, with joy we approach the port, 
here all is peace, delight, and rapture. | 
You have framed for yourſelf, ſaid the emperor, 
rery comfortable one of religion I—It is the 


true 


oven vices the attribute of heaven: But I endes 
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true religion, replied BERLIsARI US. Would pon 
have me contemplare the God whom I adore, iq 
the light of a ſullen and offended tyrant, who dt- 
lights in vengeance only? I know ſull well th 
when he is repreſented to us by men of dark, ok 
jealous, haughty, and melancholy tempers, the 
image of the Deity takes a tincture from the ima- 
LAY it has paſſed through, and a benevolent 

z0d is made to appear a fretful, paſhonate, and 
iraſcible being, like the creatures that talk of him. 
They perhaps find their account in making their 


vour to figure to myſelf the perfections which it ; 
my duty to imitate. Do you think this an error! 
It is at leaſt an innocent one. From the hands of 
my Creator I came forth weak and feeble; he will 
be indulgent therefore; to hira it 15 apparent thai 
J have neither the madneſs nor the wickedneſs tc 


offend him: that infatuation of mind, that im 


potence of pride, is foreign to my heart. To m. 
God I am more dutifully attached, more fervent! 


devoted, than ever I was to the emperor : and off 


this I am ſure, that the emperor, who is but 
weak erring man, would never have done me 
harm, if, like my God, he could have read m 
heart. 9 | 285 

Alas! that God, ſaid. Juſtinian, is, notwith 
ſanding wbat you have , a God. of wrath, 
terrible God |—Yes, che guilty he is terrible 


replied BELISARIUS; but I am ſelf-acquitted iff 
my own conſcience; it tells me I am good anF 


virtuous; and in the ſame manner that the flag; 
tious ſoul is incompatible with the eſſence of th 
divinity, IL have the comfort to think that the ſou 
of the juſt man is analogous to the fountain of a 
goodneſs.—— But which of us is the juſt men 


{al 
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{aid the emperor. He that endeavours moſt to 
be ſo, replied BELisaR1vs: for goodueſs conſiſts 
altogether in volition. 

That you delight in the contemplation of your 
God, ſaid Tiberius, is not ſurpriſing, ſince you be- 
hold him in ſo amiable a light. — Alas! replied 
the old man, I know how much I am obliged to 
Mftrain my feeble powers in order to conceive ſuita- 
IAbly of the Divine Majeſty; and, after all the efforts 


idea, all that is ſublime, and beautiful, and good, 

l am conſcious how inadequate the image is at 
-Wiaſt. But what can a man who would elevate his 
thoughts to a notion of bis Maker? If that all-wife 
ond incomprebenhble Being delights in any thing, 
Wit is in the effuſion of benevolence to all his crea- 
afitures : this reflection paints him to me in the 
Mmildefſt attitudes, and on that idea I therefore 


* dwell, 19 order to form the moſt endearing con- 


ueption of him. 

But it will not be enough, ſaid the emperor, to 
chne him a benevolent Being: you muſt call him. 
juſt alſo.—They are ſynonimous words, replied 
PrrrsAglus. To delight in goodneſs, and to 
have a deteſtation for evil; to reward the ſormer, 


and to puniſh the latter, that is the true character 


chf goodneſs : that is my firſt, my unalterable prin- 
iple. Has it never happened to you as it has to 


\ntoninus ? That is one of the reverics in which 
ny imagination loves tc indulge. I fancy myſelf 
a that court, compoled of the true friends of the 
rown: I ſee thoſe illuſtrious princes diſpenſe the 
oufiles of complacence all around the honeſt circle ; 
off fee them communicate the beams of glory and 
an! ent, mixed and blended with bach pleaſing 
FE. 2 dielicacy 


of a limited capacity to form into one complex 


e, to attend the levee of Titus, of Trajan, and 
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delicacy and ſoftneſs, that every heart participates, 
of the joy the ſovereign feels in diffuſing happi 
neſs to others. If that be an auguſt ſcene, hon 
much more glorious and refulgent will be th; 
court of Him, who is at laſt to receive my ſoul 
It will be filled with the Tituſes, the Trajans, an 
the Antoninuſes, thoſe delights of mankind. It is 
in their company, and that of the virtuous of al 
ages and of all countries, that the poor blind 
BEL 1SaR1US will glow with pureſt fire before the 
throne of a good and equitable God. — And th 
wicked, ſaid Tiberius, how do you diſpoſe off 
them? —— They will not be there! I ſhall hope 
continued he, to ſee in that blaze of glory the au 
guſt and wretched old man who took away m 
eyes; for he has done much good from the incl 
nation of his heart; and if he ever did wrong, b@ 
was ſurpriſed into it. He will rejoice, I belicy 
to ſee my loſt organs reſtored to me !—As thu 
the hero ſpoke, his whole countenance was irrad 
ated with joy, while the emperor poured floods e 
tears, reclining upon the breaſt of Tiberius. 

At length his tender ſenſations giving way t 
reflection, Do you hope, ſaid the emperor, to fin; 
the pagan heroes in that paradiſe which has ſo en 
raptured you? “ Do you think they will be ac 
mitted ? My good neighbour, replied BEL! 
sARIUs, you do not mean, I am fure, to afflié 
me in my old age! I am poor and wretched, - 
without any other comfort than that which ſpring, 
up within me from the ſcenes of futurity which 
1 have fancied to myſclf, If it be an error, pra 

| indule 


* It has been decided by the fathers, that Gon will work 
miracle, rather than let him periſh, eyerlaſtingly who has fait 
fully followed the laws of nature. But Juſlinian, it is v 
known, was a bigot, and of a perſccuting ſpirit, - 
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Mindulge me in it: it chears my heart, and Gon 
is not offended : it enlarges my idea of his bene- 
rolence, and J love him more ardently for it. I 
\Mecannot be induced to think, that between my ſoul 
nd that of Ariflides, of Marcus Aurelius, and 
of Cato, there is an eternal abyſs of ſeparation; 
el thought there were, I feel that my love for 
» great Author of our exiſtence would be dimi- 
"Wiſhed by it. 7 Hy 

Young man, ſaid the emperor to Tiberius, while 
ou honour the enthuſiaſtic virtue of this hero, 
ou mult not believe him an orthodox guide, 
ELISARIUS never pretended to be deeply verſed 
n the myſteries of faith. — And who can be deep- 
y verſed ? replied the hero. Alas! who can pre- 


heme of Providence! The all-wiſe Creator has 
wen us two guides, which ought to operate in 
dncert with each other; and thoſe guides are, 
de light of faith and of natural reaſon, The 
uth, of which we are convinced by intuition, 
ith will never contradict. Revelation is but a 
pplement to the light of nature: it is the ſame 
Pice that ſpeaks to us from the throne of heaven, 
d from the bottom of the heart. It is impoſ- 
le that they ſhould be at variance; and if, on 
e one hand, the truth that ſtirs within me an- 
Punces the juſt and good man to be acceptable 
wed his Creator, I ſhall never hear, on the other, 
at he is obnoxious to the wrath of Heaven.— 
bid who can be anſwerable, fail the empercr, 


Pe at this inward ſentiment is the revelation of na- 
ulg | 


d benevolent Gop ſuffers me to be milled, and 
is loſt. It is the light of natural teaſon that 
me there is an all-governing mind, tbat 

3. commands 


ork 
fait 
* 


me to think his eye has pervaded the great 


re ?—-Lf it be not, replied BEL 1SaP1Us, a juſt . 


—— — U 
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commands me to worſhip him, and promulgates x 
his laws in my very foul. And will the wiſe Cre. tt 


ator give me by thoſe means an inward convic- J y 


tion, that may prove at laſt the groſſeſt error? p 


N i 


Alas! whoever is my antagoniſt in theſe points re 
] beg him to leave me till my conſcience, thelffl fo 


| light of intuition: it is my guide, and my beſtii tu 


ſupport. Without it, I can no longer diſtinguiſilif th 


right from wrong, or good from evil: truth and al 


falſehood become indiſcriminate, and my duty loſe Ju 


its ſanction. I do not even know that there ar gi 
any duties to bind me: I then am blind indeed, 
and they, who took from me the light of th ar 


| ſun, were by far leſs barbarous than the man wi ou 


ſhould extinguith in me the internal light of rez. 


ſon rej 


Let me ok you, ſaid Juſtinian, what do youth: 
perceive ſo clearly by this faint, glimmering ra 
within the mind? I perceive, replied the hero 
that the religion, which intimates. to me a juſt ani 


benevolent Gon, is a true religion, and th: 
whatever is repugnant to that fine inward. ſent 
ment is not of that religion. Shall I avow m 
principles? I am attached to that religion, be 
cauſe it renders me better, and gives a dignity . 
my nature. If I felt that it made me haughiſſt 
fierce, and hard of heart, I ſhould abjure it 
once, and I ſhould ſay to my Gop, In the dilenſ 
ma which obliges me to be either wicked or aff 
unbeliever, I chooſe the latter, and am ſure it wil - 
leaſt offend you. — But happily the religion I em. 
Þrace is congenial to my heart. Love Gop, an; 
love his works: can any thing be more ſim pl 
juſt and natural? To with good to him who dog” 
us evil; what a noble morality! how genero 
and ſyblime | In our misfortunes to conſider 
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ns a trial of virtue; how ſweet and comfortable 
ſl the philoſophy! Thus far I am content; and 
© while I poſleſs this moral ſyſtem, if myſteries are 
= propoſed to me, I acknowledge them above my 
M reaſon, and I ſubmit, with a fincere compaſſion 
for thoſe whoſe judgment wants the ſame reQi- 
tude and docility : at the ſame time I recommend 
them to the ſupreme goodneſs of the Father of 
all, and to the infinite mercy of that omniſcient 
Judge, who ſees the paths of error, and can for- 
Ive it. | | 
5 this way of proceeding, ſaid Juſtinian, you 
are going to deal out ſalvation to numbers with» 
out diſtinction !—And is it neceſſary, replied BE- 
LISARIUS, that numbers ſhould be in a ſtate of 
reprobation ?—I feel with you, ſaid Juſtinian, 
that it is more comfortable to love Gop, than to 
ſear him; but all nature atteſts his vengeance, 
and the rigour of his decrees. —For my part, ſaid 
BELISARIUS, I am perſuaded that he only pu- 
niſnes when the divine grace cannot be extended; 
at he is not the origin of evil; that he has form- 
d the beſt poſſible ſyſtem, and has diffuſed all 
he good that ſyſtem was capable of receiving “. 
bat is my theology. Let it be propofed through- 
ut the world, and it will be found worthy of be- 
g embraced with zeal and veneration: the voice: 
ff nature will ſpeak aloud in favour, of it. Should 
ein: 83 | $0. violence 


The opinion gf the Stoic ſchool; which was adopted by 
eibnitz, and other Optimiſts, is Here aſcribed to Belifarivs, 

nus eft Deus), bono nulla cujuſquam boni invidia eſt : fecit itaque 

am optimum potuit. Senec. Epiſt. lib. 25. Duicquid nobis ne- 

atum eft, dari non potuit. Idem de Benefi. lib. ii. cap. 28. Mag- 

8 accepimus, majora nen cepimus. Ib. cap. 29, Deum fine con- 

io agentem ne cogitare quidem facile eft :. que autem fuiſſet cauſa. 
ropter quam male mihi conſullum ſuiſſet. Marc. Anton, lib, 6. 
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violence and cruelty arm it with ſword and fire; Ie 
ſhould the rulers of the earth, who profeſs this I ſe 
religion, with bigot rage, bid the fiends of hell n 
over-run the world, and in the name of Gop «x. ur 
cruciate thoſe whom they ought to pity and to Ib. 
love, they will eſtabliſh one or other of theſe two jo 
propoſitions, either that their religion is barbarous Itb 
like themfelves, or they give the lie to the doc - th 
trine of truth. Wo 

You have raiſed, ſaid Juſtinian, a ſerious and I": 
important queſtion ! Jo throw ſome light upon 
it, it will be proper to enquire, whether a prince 
has a right to eſtabliſh throughout his dominion 
an uniformity of faith, and one general mode of 
worſhip. If this right be inherent in the crown, 
how can it be exerted againſt rebellious and ſtub— 
born diſſenters, but by force and puniſhments ? Pet 
As 1 am making a profeſſion of faith, ſaid Br- 
LISARIUS, I will frankly own, that whatever 
concerns the good order of ſociety, and has an 
influence on the manners, is of neceſſity ſubject 
to the juriſdiction of the ſovereign, not as the in 
fallible judge of truth and falſehood, but as 2 
magiſtrate, whoſe province it is to compute the 
political good or evil that reſults from the actions 
of men: and this opinion of mine I ſound upon 
this principle, which ſhould be a firſt principle in 
every man's creed, namely, That Gop is the 
friend of order, and authorizes nothing that can 
diſturb it.—— Well then, ſaid the emperor, dof 
ycu doubt that there is a cloſe and intimate re- 


lation between the eſtabliſhed faith and the mar- 
ners ?--I acknowledge, replied BELISARIUs, that 
there are many truths, by their nature inter « 0« 
ven with the manners; but take this with you 
_ that there ace intuitive truths planted by the hand 

NE BY b s 
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of Gor in every breaſt, which no man in his 
ſenſes will call in queſtion : Whereas the truth of 


myſteries, which are beyond the reach of human 


underſtanding, and therefore require a revelation, 
has no connection with the morals of mankind; 
for, if we conſider a moment, we ſhal] perceive, that 
the all-wiſe Being has detached his myſteries from 
the great ſyflem of ethics, for purpoſes the moſt 
important to ſociety, namely, that, without wait- 
ing for a revelation, man ſhould be led by the 
\ (propenſity of his nature to a moral conduct: And 
if Providence has thought fit to make the welfare 
of ſociety, the political happineſs of mankind, the 
Fate of empires, and the courſe of human contin- 
pences, altogether independent of the ſublime 
ruths of revelation, my queſtion is, Why ſhould 
tot. the civil magiftrate imitate the diſpenfations 
f the Supreme Being? The ſovereign ſhould 
nquire diſpaſſionately, whether, by believing or 
tot believing any particular ſpeculative point, 


rorſe, and in a political view more valuable ci- 
Zens, or more faithful ſubjects. This, I will 
ke upon me to ſay, ſhould be the rule of ſove- 
Feign authority; and, in conſequence of it, you 
ee what a number of ingenious diſputes would 

e excluded from civil government. 
I obſerve, ſaid the emperor, that you leave no- 
ing to the ſuperintendence of the magiſtrate, 
ut what effentially concerns the intereſts of ſoci- 
ty; and yet, among all the important duties of 
vereignty, the moſt ſacred office ſurely conſiſts 
being the vicegerent of Heaven, for the pur- 
oles of enforcing the diſpenſations of the eternal 
1l.—Ah! let them be vicegerents of almighty 
oodneſs, ſaid BELISARIUS, and they will do 
well 


nankind would, in a moral ſenſe, be better or 
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well to leave the miniitry of vengeance to the de. 
mons of bell.— That the darkneſs of ignorance 
ſhould be diſpelled, and that truth ſhould have its 
triumph throughout the world, muſt be allowed, 
ſaid the emperor, to be co-incident with the plan 
of Infinite Goodneſs. Truth cannot fail to tri 
;umph, ſaid BEL1sARivs, but it muſt not be b 
the arm of fleſh. Do you not perceive, that, b 
putting the ſword of vengeance into the hand of 
Trutb, you entruſt Error with it alſo? The ver 
poſſeſſion of that ſword will be ever deemed a ſuſh 
cient authority to wield it without mercy ; and, le 
me add, Perſecution will always be on the lide c 
the ſtrongeſt, and will there erect its banners ac 
cording to the prevalence of opinion, and, as tha 
ſuggeſts, will glut itſelf with the blood of unha 
Py victims. In this manner, we know, Anaſtha 
ſus perſecuted that mode of faith which Juſtiniar 
now protects. The deſcendents of men, wig; 
were formerly murdered by the ſpirit of intoler 
ance, have now reverſed the ſcene, and, in thei 
turn, commit a daily maſſacre upon the poſterit 
of thoſe who, not long fince, butchered mankin 
for the ſervice of another religion. Behold tho! 
two princes, who thought to render tbemſeclre 
acceptable to Gon, by piouſly murdering the 
fellow-creatures! Suppoſing the principle to bf 
right, can either of them be ſure that the bloo 
he ſpilt was that with which Gop defired to f 
his altars imbrued? Error has an immenſity e 
ſpace, and truth is like a mathematical point if 
the prodigious void. And who has hit that point 
Each man aſſumes that happineſs to himſelf ; b 
upon what proof? If there be the cleareſt er... 
dence that he is right, can that evidence authe 
Tie him to inſiſt, and to inſiſt ſword in hand, th 
mankir 
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inkind ſhould be convinced by it? Perſuaſion 
omes from heaven, or it is the work of man. If 
Jom heaven, it will bring with it the credentials 
Wf its miſſion; if it be of human origin, it can 
Wnly claim the autherity of reaſon over the ſacul- 
jes of the underſtanding. Each man is anſwer- 
ble for his own ſou}. It is his buſineſs, there- 
Wore, and his only, to determine the choice upon 
mich the happineſs or mifery of his future exiſt- 
ce depends. You would compel me to think as 
ou do; and, if you are miſtaken, you ſee how 
ear it coſts me. As to yourſelf, the error might 
ve been innocent; will it be innocent to work 
Wy ruin? Alas! why is man fo arrogant, as to 
St up his own religious creed as a law to others? 
Millions, who bad entertained a rational ſyſtem of 
1Blief, have been ſeduced and impoſed upon. But 
Wt it be even ſuppoſed that the zealous religioniſt 
iS infallible: is it my duty to attach infallibility 
ſi any human opinicn? Gop, he will ſay, en- 
"VYohtens bim: let him then charitably pray, that 
Wop will favour me in the ſame manner. But, 
ter all, if this infallibility be aſſumed upon hu- 
Wan evidence, what ſecurity has the zealot for 
Wmſelf or for me, whom he has forced into his 
"Mt? The only point upon which all theologiſts 
ee, is, that they do not comprehend the very 
yſteries they dare to pronounce upon with ſuch 
Fremptory deciſion: and {hall it be a crime in me 
doubt, where they do, not underſtand? Let 
re and imple faith deſcend from heaven, and it 
ill be ſure of gaining proſelytes: but decrees and 
nal ediQts will give two things only to the world, 
c'Jels and hypocrites. The brave will rebel, to 
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"Wy will be martyred ; cowards will wear the 
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maſk. of diſſimulation; while the fanatics of every No 

ſect will be ſo many tigers let looſe upon man. Wit: 

| kind. Caſt an eye upon Theodoric, that wiſe Nvi 
Th king of the Goths, whoſe reign (if we except the Wto! 
latter end of it) was not inferior to the admini- to 
ſtration of our moſt virtuous princes. He was of Wir 
the Arian perſuaſion, but ſo far from deſiring to Wis « 
plant his own faith by the deſtruction of mankind, Ngte 
that he puniſhed the occaſional conformity of hisWoth 
favourites with death. © How can I think,” heWthi: 
uſed to ſay, © that you will not betray me, ſince, try 
« with a ſpirit of the baſeſt complaiſance, you be.Wipir 
ct tray him who was adored by your forefathers.” 
—The emperor - Conſtantius thought the ſame, 
With him, it was never a crime in the ſubject to 
be ſteady in his religious tenets ; on the contrary, 
it was, in his eyes, a fin of the deepeſt dye, in 
any courtier to abjure his faith for temporal mo- 
tives, and betray his ſoul for the ſake of court-fz. 
vour. Would to Heaven, that, like them, Juſti. 
nian had never bent himſelf to enflave the prividſ 
lege of thinking! But alas! he ſuffered himſe 
to be involved in controverſies which can nerf 
be ended, and which gave him more trouble tha 
all his illuſtrious labours: For what were the con 
ſequences ? Seditions, revolt, and maſſacres 
His own quiet and that of the ſtate was undone 

I be tranquillity of the ſtate, ſaid the emperor 
depends upon unity of ſentiment.— The expreſſio 
is equivocal, replied BELISAaRIus, and the con 
ſtant ſource of miſtake. The minds of men arc 
never in better harmony, than when each indi 
vidual is at liberty to think for himſelf. Do yo 
know whence it is, that opinion is jealous, arbiſpndu 
trary, and intolerant? It is owing to the fataſank 
ecror of ſorereigns, in thinking the ſpeculatin 
| oP1Ni0 
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opinions of mankind of high importance to the 
ſtate, and diſtinguiſhing one dogmatical party 
with the moſt partial favours, in prejudice and 
total excluſion of all the reſt. No man is willing 
to be marked out for contempt, proſcribed, and 
ſtripped of all his civil rights. Whenever a ſtate 
is divided into two factions, and one of them en- 
groſſes all the advantages of the community, the 
other, whatever be the cauſe of diſſenſion, will 
think itſelf aggrieved; and the love of their coun- 
try will give way to reſentment and ſourneſs of 
Whirit. The moſt frivolous object will become 
erave and important, as ſoon as it influences the 
Wpeace of ſociety. It is that influence, and not the 
ching itſelf, which inflames the temper of party. 

Let a controverſy be raifed concerning the grains 
f ſand on the ſea-ſliore; to that controverſy an- 
ex a degree of influence upon the condition of 
he ſubject, and it will be managed with as much 
heat and animolity as any other queſtion. Reli- 
{ious fury is, for the moſt part, compounded of 
nvy, fierce deſire, ambition, pride, hatred, and 
lanatic vengeance, that tyrannizes with zeal, as 
fit were commiſſioned by Heaven: and all thoſe 
omplicated paſſions are the gods of which ſove- 
eigns are made. implacable delegates. Were 
here nothing to be gained on earth by waging 
Par for heaven; were zeal for truth to be depriv- 
od of a pious. licence to murder all who differ a. 
out an hypotheſis; were religious enmity no 
rFonger allowed ta riſe upon the ruins of the man 
t hates; were it reſtrained from enriching itſelf 
ith the ſpoils of the oppolite ſect, and gaining 
indue honours and preferments; the ſpirits of 
nankind would ſoon be compoſed, and all the va- 
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rious parties would be left to dogmatiſe after their Un 
own faſhion. ” 
And fo the cauſe of Gop would be abandoned, ll 5 
ſaid Juſtinian.—The cauſe of Gon, replied Br. ill « 
LISARIUS, wants no enthuſiaſts to ſupport it, W « 
Is it owing to polemical divinity, that the ſun if « 
riſes, and the ſtars glitter in the firmament?! J 
Truth ſhines with its own pure genuine luſtre; J 
and the underſtandings of men are not enlighten. Ii cc 
ed by burning the faggots of perſecution. The fl « 
actions of mankind are committed by Heaven to. 
the . Juriſdiction of ſovereigns; but to judge of the. 
inward ſentiment, is a right reſerved for the great. 
Searcher of hearts. That Truth has not choſen « 
princes for its arbitrators, will be perfectly plain, 1. 
if we conſider that not one of them is exempt from. 
error. | a tha 
If the liberty of thinking, ſaid the emperor, Nou. 
mult not be limited, the liberty of acting will ſoon Hen 
claim the ſame immunity. ON of 
There can be no danger of it, replied BELIS4- ligt 
RI Us: it is in that reſpect that man is under the} 
immediate control of the civil power; and while the 
that power confines itſelf within the limits of law mi 
and natural juſtice, it will have the leſs occaſion R f. 
for force to maintain its own dignity, and the good mii 
order of ſociety. The baſis of authority is juſtice;{tan 
remove the latter, and the former falls to the}: ic; 
ground. I want to know by what arts of illuſionopj; 
is mortal man to deify himſelf, and induce hifcoy 
Fellow-creatures to be duped by the monſtrouVfron 
apotheoſis to ſuch a depth of infatuation, as to let wor. 
him, ſword in hand, command mankind to believqthat 
what be believes, and think what he thinks? Alkby | 
the commanders of the army, whether the logidll co 


of the ſword has eyer convinced the world ? Bic 
| then 
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them tell you what were the effects of violence 
and rigour againſt the Vandals? I was in Sicily; 
Salomon arrived in the extremity of deſpait: 
« All is over in Africa,” ſaid he; ©& the Vandals 
« have revolted: Carthage is taken, and they 
©« have committed the vileſt ravage : within the 
©« walls, and round the country, all is a deluge 
of blood; and this horrible confuſion is owing 
(© to certain polemical zealots, who do not und- 


& ſtand themſelves, and, of courſe, never can be 


« reconciled. If the emperor will mix himſelf 
« thus in abſtract ſophiſtry, and publiſh his edicts 
“in ſupport of ſubtleties which he does not com- 
« prehend, let him put his irrefraguble doc tors at 
the head of his armies: for my part I reſign : 
WW they have driven me beyond all patience.” 't bus 
that brave man declared his ſentiments : between 
MW ourſelves, be was in the right. 'Phere are paſſions 


enough incident to human nature for the diſquiet 


of the world, without having the torch of diſcord 
*Miizhted up by fanaticiſm. | | 
And who, enquired the emperor, thall quench 
the flames of diſcord ?—The nature of the human 
WE mind will quench the flame, returned BzL1sA- 
nrius: for caſuiſts will grow tired, at laſt, of ſkir- 
miſhing about propoſitions men cannot under- 
-3Fitand, and cavilling about diſtinctions none have 
nefleiſure to attend to. At firſt; indeed, newfangled 
onFopinions excited curiolity, and that curioſity en- 
uFcouraged the eagerneſs of diſputation. Take away 
uFfrom controverſy all importance in the eyes of the 
Ifworld, and it will ſoon be out of faſhion ; men, in 
that cafe, will endeavour to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by ſomething different from an idle hypotheſis. 
compare theſe polemical bigots to a ſet of cham- 
3 Q 2 pions 
eng 
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rious parties would be left to dogmatiſe after their 
own faſhion. 

And fo the cauſe of Gop would be abandoned, 8 
ſaid Juſtinian.—The cauſe of Gon, replied BE-A 
LISARIUS, wants no enthuſiaſts to ſupport it, I « 
Is it owing to polemical divinity, that the ſun . 
riſes, and the ſtars glitter in the firmament? lll cc 
Truth ſhines with its own pure genuine luſtre; | «: 
and the underſtandings of men are not enlighten. iff « 
ed by burning the faggots of perſecution. 'The Ill «: 
actions of mankind are committed by Heaven to. 
the juriſdiction of ſovereigns; but to judge of the 
inward ſentiment, is a right reſerved. for the great. 
Searcher of hearts. That Truth has not choſen «: 
princes for its arbitrators, will be perfectly plain, | «: 
if we conſider that not one of them is exempt from. 
error. : F. 

If the liberty of thinking, ſaid the emperor, 
mult not be limited, the liberty of ating will ſoon 
claim the ſame immunity. 3 

There can be no danger of it, replied BEL 1s4- 
R1US: it is in that reſpect that man is under the 
immediate control of the civil power; and while 
that power confines itſelf within the limits of law 
and natural juſtice, it will have the leſs occaſion 
for force to maintain its own dignity, and the good mi; 
order of ſociety. The baſis of authority is juſtice; 
remove the latter, and the former falls to the 
ground. I want to know by what arts of illuſion 
is mortal man to deify himſelf, and induce his 
Fellow-creatures to be duped by the monſtrous 
apotheoſis to ſuch a depth of infatuation, as to let 
him, ſword in hand, command mankind to believe 
what be believes, and think what he thinks? Ak 
the commanders of the army, whether the logic 
of the ſword has ever convinced the world? * 

then 
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them tell you what were the effects of violence 
and rigour againſt the Vandals? I was in Sicily 
Salomon arrived in the extremity of deſpair : 
« All is over in Africa,” ſaid he; © the Vandals 
« have revolted: Carthage is taken, and they 
« have committed the vileſt ravage : within the 
« walls, and round the country, all is a deluge 
«of blood; and this horrible confuſion is owing 
{© to certain polemical zealots, who do not under- 
& ſtand themſelves, and, of courſe, never can be 
WM © reconciled. If the emperor will mix himſelf 
thus in abſtract ſophiſtry, and publiſh his edicts 
in ſupport of ſubtleties which be does not com- 
i prebend, let him put his irrefragable doctors at 
tze head of his armies: for my part | reſign: : 
1 © they have driven me beyond all patience.” 't tus 
that brave man declared his ſentiments : between 
WW ourſelves, he was in the right. There are paſſions 
a enough incident to human nature for the diſquier 
of the world, without having the torch of diſcord 
\-W lighted up by fanaticiſm. 
0 And who, enquired the emperor, ſhall quench 
le the flames of diſcord ?—The nature of the human 
mind will quench the flame, returned BRL ISA“ 
onfrivus: for caſuiſts will grow tired, at laſt, of ſkir- 
od miſhing about propoſitions men cannot under- 
eiſtand, and cavilling about diſtinctions none have 
beſſleiſure to attend to. At firſt; indeed, newfangled 
onfopinions excited curioſity, and that curioſity en- 
biYcouraged the eagerneſs of diſputation. Take away 
2uFfrom controverſy all importance in the eyes of the 
letYworld, and it will ſoon be out of faſhion + men, in 
eV hat caſe, will endeavour to diſtinguith themſelves 
Ashby ſomething different from an idle hypotheſis. 
giq compare theſe polemical bigots to a ſet of cham= 
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pions in the public games, who would embrace 
one another in perfect good humour, if left 10 
themſelves; but, being gazed at by the multitude, 
they cut one another's throats. 

To avow the truth, ſaid Tiberius, his reaſonings 
have almoſt convinced me. — What troubles me, 
jaid the emperor, is, that, upon this ſyſtem, the 
zeal of a prince can render no ſervice to religion, 

Heaven preſerve me, returned BEL1SAR1 vs, 
from doing that miſchief. I leave him the ſure 
means of ſerving the intereſts of religion, by mak- 
ing the ſoundneſs of his faith appear from the 
purity of his morals; and by holding forth the 
tenor of his government as an evidence, and in- 
deed as a pledge for the truth that governs his ac- 


tions. By making men happy, it is eaſy to make 
proſclytes. A good and upright king has a more 
powerful empire over the hearts of men, than all 


the pious friends of perſecution collected together 
It is indeed eaſier and more expeditious to Cut 
men's throats, than to perſuade them: but, if bi. 
got kings were to raiſe their voice to the Mol 
Tligh, with this queſtion, What arms would ye 
have us employ to make you adored upon earth 
and if Gop would deign to make himſelf beard 
the anſwer would be, DisPLAY YOUR VIRTUR8s 


As ſoon as the emperor's ſpirits, which had 
been much agitated by this enquiry, grew caia(ſi 


again in the tilence of retreat, he recalled to min 


the maxims and the counſels of the religious icci| 


taries that ſurrounded him; their enthuſiaſti 


violence, their pride, and unrelenting animoſity 
What a contraſt, ſaid he, has BELISARIUsS exhif 
bited! A man grown gray in battle, and yM 


breathing the ſweetneſs of humanity, . meeknel 


and benevolence ! whereas the miniſters of t. 


Gol 
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Gor of peace, preach nothing but imperious ar- 
rogance, and implacable rigour! The old hero is 
at once pious and juſt: he loves his Gop, and 
withes to ſee him adored by all: he only requires 
that the adoration offered up ſhould. ſpring from 
ſentiment and free-will. Alas! I have given way 
to a falſe zeal, which, at the bottom, was no better 
than a rage to tyrannize over the human under- 
ſtanding. 


C HAP. XVI. 


8 the emperor and Tiberius went the next 
day to revifit the hero, they encountered 
z danger which they had not foreſeen; and the 
glory of delivering them was reſerved by Heaven 
s one triumph more to crown the fame of BE- 
ISARIUS. | 
The Bulgarians, who had been chaſed no far- 
her than the foot of the mountains in Upper 
Thrace, no ſooner perceived the country free 
rom their purſuers, than they fpread. themſelves 
gain over the face of the land. One of their de- 
ached parties was prowling in queſt of prey near 
he retreat of BELISARIUSs, when a Carriage ap- 


Peared, and promiſed a rich booty. They imme- 


ately hemmed it in; intercepted the two tra- 
ellers, and made, them priſoners. As they ſur- 
endered all they had without heſitating, the plun- 


Ferers ſpared their lives. But for their liberty a 


nſomg. not in their power to pay down, was 
xpected, and therefore they were led along in 
pptivity. - ' = 

But one way of eſcaping out of their hands 
ithout being known, occurred to the emperor. 
Q 3 Conduct 


we part again? | 


claim an acquaintance with you, and call 50 
their friend. — What are their names? ſaid BBI. 
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Conduct us, ſaid he, to the place whither we were 1. 
going: there we ſhall be able to procure the ran. MW \ 
ſom you require. I will anſwer with my head ill © 
that you have no ſurpriſe. to apprehend ;' and if It. 


break my word, or give you reaſon to repent con- i] 


fiding in me; I agree to forfeit my life. i 
The air of candour and majeſty with which v 
theſe words were uttered, made an impreſſion up. t. 


on the Bulgarians. Whither would you have uz 


lead you? enquired the Bulgarian chief.—About a 
fix miles off, anſwered the emperor, to the retreat s. 
of BELISARIUS Of BeLIisarius! what e. 
do you know that illuſtrious hero? Moſt aſſured. ir 
ly I do, faid the emperor, and I dare count upon d 
him as my friend. ——lf that be the caſe, replied - 
the Bulgarian, you need be under no appreben g. 
fion : we will accompany you thither. Ji 
BEL1SARIUS, on the firſt notice of their art; 
val, imagined they came to carry him off a ſecon 
time; and his daughter, with tears, with ſhrieks 
and the utmoſt conſternation, claſped him in he 
arms, My father, ſaid ſhe, Oh! my father} mu 


In this inſtant word was brought, that ti 
court-yard was filled with an armed force, thi 
{tood in formidable ranks round a carriage. Br 
115AR1US made his appearance: and the chic 
of the Bulgarians immediately accoſting him, 
;Juſtrious hero, ſaid he, here are two men v 


 SAK1US.——l am Tiberius, ſaid the young ma 
and my father is made a priſoner with me 0 lia 
yes, I know them, exclaimed BELisakius; th} m 
are my neighbours and my good friends. Þ 


you that lead them hither, by what right have ). 
e FE | | | N | 


a 
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laid hands on them? Who and what are you? 
We are Bulgarians, ſaid the chief, and the right 
of war is our claim. But every tbing gives way 
to the eſteem we have for you. We ſhould but 
ill ſerve a prince who honours you, if we failed 
in reſpeCt to thoſe whom you acknowledge. Thou 
wonderful man ! your friends are free, and to you 
they are indebted for their liberty. | 

At theſe words, the emperor and Tiberius made 

an effort to raiſe their arms, and embrace BRLI- 
SARIUS: the hero felt the chains which reſtrain- 
ed them; And how, faid he, your bands bound 
in captivity | and he unfettered them imme- 
diately. 
Aſtoniſhment, joy, ſurpriſe, and Wonder to- 
gether, roſe and throbbed wildly in the boſom of 
Juſtinian. Oh! virtue, ſaid he to himſelf, pow- 
erful virtue! what an irreſiſtible empire is thine ! 
a poor blind old man, ſurrounded with wretch- 
edneſs, commands reſpect from kings! wreſts the 
ſword from the hands of barbarians, and frees from 
chains the man who—Gracious God ! if the u- 
niverſe beheld the ſname that covers me! Alas! 
it would be too mild a puniſhment. 

The Bulgarians were deſirous to return the 
Kn they had ſeized. By no means, ſaid the 
emperor, keep it all as a gift, and reſt aſſured that I 
{ſhall alſo add the ranſom we had ſtipulated. 

The Bulgarian chief, in taking leave of BELI- 
$ARIUS, aſked if be had any commands for the 
king his maſter. Tell him, it is my conſtant 
prayer 40 heaven, ſaid BELiSARIUs, that fo va- 
liant a prince may be the ally and the friend of 
my ſovereign. 

Oh | BELIsARIus, 1 ae now 
recovered from his confuſion and ſurpriſe, Oh, 
BEL1SARIUS! 
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BELI1SARIUS! what. an aſcendant have you gain. 
ed over the hearts of men! The very enemies 
of the empire eſteem and love vou. — Do not 
wonder, ſaid the hero with a ſmile, at the inter- 
eſt I have with the Bulgarians. I am upon good 
terms with their king; and but a few days ſince 
we ſupped together. Where was that? ſaid 
Tiberius. In the king's own tent, replied: the 
hero; I forgot to mention that adventure. As! 
was on my journey hither, I was, like you, made 
a priſoner, and conducted to the barbarian camp. 
Their king gave me a generous reception, enter- 
tained me ret, and lodged me for the 
night under his own pavilion. The next day Job- 
tained from him a guard, to convey me ſafe back 
to the place where I fell into the hands of a rov- 
ing party.—How, ſaid Juſtinian, the king of Bul- 
garia know you, and not detain you with him !— 
He was inclined to do it, returned the hero, but 
bis deſigns and my principles did not correſpond 
with each other. He talked to me of taking my 
revenge. Who? I revenge myſelf ! a mighty cauſe 
indeed for involving a whole country in flames | 
I returned him thanks, as you may imagine, for 
the offer of his aſſiſtance; and now, you ſee, he 
has conceived an eſteem for me! 
Oh! what remorſe, what eternal bitter remorſe 
for the ſoul of Juſtinian, ſaid Juſtinian himſelf, 
ſhould he ever know to what a cruel-exceſs his 
ingratitude has been carried! Where -ſhall he 
find a friend like you whom he has thus daſely i in- 
jured? Alas! he is unworthy of any man's re- 
gard after this outrage, this horrible injuſtice! 
Do not exaggerate the matter, returned B- 
LIS AR Us; feiter not the wounds of an aged em- 
peror, but rather reſpect his years and his misfor- 
es 
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tunes. He was ſurpriſed into that proceeding a- 
gainſt me, and I will give you a little hiſtory of 
that buſineſs. There are three remarkable æras 
in the progreſs of my ruin. The firſt was my en- 
try into Carthage. Being maſter of Gilimer's pa- 
Jace, the uſe I made of his throne was to convert 
it into a tribunal of juſtice. In ſo doing, my in- 
tention was to give weight and dignity to the 
laws: my inward: ſentiment was not legible to 
common eyes: and when a man ſeats himſelf on 
a throne, he will naturally enough have the ap- 
pearance of trying how he likes it. That was an 
indiſcretion: but it was not the only one I com- 
mitted. A very whimſical kind of curioſity prompt- 
ed me to dine at Gilimer's table, after the faſhion 
of the Vandals, and I was ſerved, in the uſual 
manner of that court, by the officers of the king. 
It was concluded, that I had a mind to ſucceed 
to the vacant throne, and appearances gave ſome 
colour to it. A report of this ſoon reached the 
imperial palace. In order to counterwork the ef- 
fect of it, 1 deſired to be recalled, and Juſtinian 
recompenſed my fidelity by a magnificent tri- 
umph. Gilimer, with his wife and children, to- 
gether with all the accumulated treaſure, which 
for a ſeries of years the Vandals had raviſhed from 
tae nations round them, adorned the ſplendid 
pomp. The emperor received me in the Circus, 
and when from the throne, on which he was ele- 
vated amidſt the acclamations of a people almoſt 
without number, he ſtretched forth his hand to 
his ſubject, with that air of majeſty and ſweet- 
neſs, my heart exulted within me, and J ſaid to 
myſelf, This day's example will be productive of 
many heroes: Juſtinian knows the art of kindling 
emulation, and inflaming the mind to glory : the 

3 onour 
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is true, made it necefſary even for envy to keey 


the town, in purſuit of my ſchemes cf vainglory; 
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honour of ſerving him will now be a prize con- 
tended for. But alas! the triumph, which wag 
to inſure proſperity to the prince, began already 
to- prepare for me a reverſe of fortune! From 
that very moment, Envy ſtood with. her bow bent 
againſt me. 

A courſe of victory for five years together, it 


ſome meaſures of decency; but, provoked at lait 
beyond all patience by the ſuccefs that attended 
me, ſhe dared to ſhew herſelf openly, without any 
ſenſe of ſhame. £2 

The Goths were chaſed out of Italy, and had 
thrown themſelves into Ravenna: I laid fiege to 
the place. It was their only refuge; and, there 
pent up, it was impoſſible for them to eſcape, 
Envy whiſpered to the emperor that Ravenna was 
impregnable, that his army would all perith before 


and, in conſequence, when the Goths were upon 
the point of ſurrendering, ambaſladors from Julli- 
nian arrived with proffered terms of peace. I ſav 
that the emperor had been impoſed upon, and ! 
thought it would be treachery, on my part, to loſe 
the opportunity of making Italy our own: I there 
fore declined to ratify the conditions of peace; theſſPbo 
town capitulated, and I was accuſed of treaſon andÞt t 


revolt. The charge had ſome foundation, as youſrer 


perceive; for I had been guilty of diſobedience pop: 
and there was ſtill ſomething more in it. The «Fctu 
nemy were diſaſfeQed to their king, and made me! 
a tender of their crown. A peremptory refulzltter 
might embitter their minds; I returned a flatterFllo 
ing anſwer ; and that ſeeming acquieſcence wagſ'ea 


deemed fincere at court. I was recalled ; and tht th 


prompt ebedience with which I laid down thqFad 
; command 
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command, diſconcerted my enemies. To the em- 
peror's feet I led that very Gothic king, whoſe 
crown I was ſaid to be ambitious of. This time a 
triumph was not allowed me. I felt myſelf ſorely 
mortified on the occaſion. I do not mean to ſay 
that I was humbled in the fight of the people: far 
from it: my retinue had ſufhcient pomp; and the 
Jicclamations of the public, who preſſed in crowds 
about me, would have fatisfied a more aſpiring va- 
|Mnity than mine. But the cold reception. I met 
With from the emperor, more than hinted to me 
that he was not undeceived, and that a latent ſuſ- 
{\Mpicion was in ſecret ſtill at work againſt me. Un- 
)Muckily the impreſhon made upon his mind was 
ot a little aggravated by the enthuſiaſtic admira- 
10n of the people, whoſe idol I had the misfortune 
390 be. | * | Sk 
And now, in a diſpaſſionate manner, put your- 
elves in the place of the emperor ; conſider the 
n{rejudices that had been infuſed into his heart. 
dbould not you have been 'piqued at the praiſe 
yhich reproached yourſelf ? Do you think the ſup- 
poſed ambition of a ſubject, extolled to the very 
kies, would not have given you umbrage? Should 
e. Jou not have ſeen with ſpleen and reſentment, a 
heſſbole people, wild with joy, and, in the tranſport 
ndÞf their hearts, taking revenge againſt yourſelf, 
Eren to a malice of enjoyment, by giving me a 
opularity ſuperior to the triumph that had been 
efuſed ? Could you have ſhut your ear to the 
Whiſpers of a court commenting upon the inſult - 
offered to Majeſty, by the tumult of applauſe that 
ollowed BELISARIUS? My good neighbour, the 
Feateſt prince is but mere man; they are all jealous 
chef their power and their ſplendor; and if Juſtinian 
theYad not had vigour enough to ſubdue the little 
ok et paſhons 


which provoked him, it would have been by no 


gined I had nothing left but to cloſe the laſt ſcene 
of life in tranquillity, when of a ſudden the Huns 


and I repulſed the Huns, who were advanced 


92 BELISARIUS: 
paſſions of his heart, and to pardon the merit 


means a matter of wonder. And yet the-emperor 
did conquer his jealouſies: he controlled the weak. 
neſſes of vanity and ſuſpicion, and once more con- 
fided to me the command of his armies, and the 
defence of the ftate. But another incident occur. 
red, which gave a bias to his judgment, and made 
me the object of his fixed averſion. 5 755 

I had finiſhed my career; and Narſes, who ſuc- 
ceeded me in Italy, alleviated all the pains of my 
own inaCtivity by the victories he obtained over the 
enemies of my country. In this fituation I ima. 


made an irruption into 'Thrace, and ravaged all 
the country round. 'The emperor deigned to re- 
collect that I was till in being, and in my old age 
I was charged with the command of an expedi- 
tion, by the event of which the empire was ſaved 
from ruin. I covered my grey hairs and the fur- 
rows of my forehead with an helmet, cruſted over 
with ten years ruſt.“ Fortune proved favourable, 


within a few miles of the capital. I laid an am- 
buſh for the enemy, and it ſucceeded ſo well that 
I was regarded by the people as a guardian - god, 
'Fhe whole city, at my return, was one wild up- 
roar of joy and exultation, to ſuch a degree, that 

| I was 


* Dum interca civitas omnis tumultuando maximum in moi 
dum perturbaretur, Belifarins, clariſſimus olim præ fectus, etſi przM1 
ſenectute in curvitatem jam declinaſſet, mittitur tamen per im- 
peratorem in hoſtes. Et ipſe quidem de ſe, mir animi prompti 
tadine, juvenis munera exequebatur. Id namque ulti mum illi ii 
vita certamen fuit; nec ſane minorem ex ea re tulit gloriam 
quam ex Vandalis olim Gothiſque devictis. . lib. 5. 
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| was much alarmed at the fatal conſequencet, 
which I there foreſaw : but how to appeaſe the vio- 
lence: of the populace ? The emperor. was old, and 
age brings infirmities with it. The honours paid 
me by the multitude, and the exceſs of applauſe 
that rung throughout the city, were underſtood by 
Juſtinian, as marks of diſaffection, plainly indicat- 
ing that his ſubjeQs were tired of his reign, and 
withed to ſee him abdicate his throne in favour of 

I che general who defended it. Miſtruſt and jea- 
bouſy took poſſeſhon of him; and without alleg- 
ing any thing againſt me, he judged it right to te- 
nove ſo dangerous a man from his preſence. While 
! paſſed my time in obſcurity, a plot againſt: the 
crown was diſcovered; and the conſpirators, with- 
out detecting their principal, died in the agony. ef 
- Mtocture. But the filence of thoſe unhappy men 
efſÞivas interpreted by my enemies, and Calumny fur— 
;-Mniſhed out a copious ſupplement. I was ordered 
into confinement ; diſcontent ſpread among all 
tanks of men, till at length, touched with com- 
paſſion for all my ſufferings, the people expreſſed 
their feelings without reſerve. Pity was ſoon in- 
flamed to indignation, and by a general revolt the 
:mperor was compelled to give me up to the cla— 
mours of my country. In depriving me of my eyes, 
| am perſuaded, he thought he was diſarming an 
nemy. That I was never diſaffected to him, hea- 
daten can bear me witneſs ; but heaven, that reads 
„ahe heart of men, has not given that power to 
princes. You accuſe the emperor of ingratitude 
and injuſtice; but it was his misfortune, and not 
Mis crime, to believe appearances, which, perhaps, 
Fould have miſled your judgment in the ſame 


R 25 Yes, 
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Yes, he is miſerable, the moſt miſerable of men, 
{add Juſtinian, throwing his arms about the hero, 
and claſping him in his embrace.—— What means 
this burſt of anguiſh ? enquired BELISaRiuUs.—[t 
is the agony of a heart ready to break, ſaid Juſti. 
nian: Oh! BELISARIUõ, that unjuſt maſter, that 
batbarous tyrant, who rent your eyes from their 
ſockets, and reduced you thus to miſery and want, 
in bitterneſs of ſorraw and repentance, now em. 
braces you, and throws himſelf thus upon you 
with all the compunction of ſenſibility and love. 
—— Thou my ſovereign ! exclaimed BEL18aR1vs, 
—Yes, I am he |! Oh! my friend! my deliverer! 
my protector! Yes, thou belt of men, yes, I an 
that unhappy prince, who has ſet the world an 
example cf the baſeſt cruelty.and ingratitude. Let 
me, thus proſtrate at your feet, be humbled to that 
depth of lowneſs which my guilt deſerves. I here 
forget my crown, diſhonoured as it is by the vileſt 
crimes; I am unworthy to wear it longer. No- 
thing now befirs me but thus to bathe the duſt 
ander your feet with my tears, and hide my op- 
piobrious head, thus overwhelmed with ſhame and 
infamy. | | | 

And will you thus, fail the hero, ſupporting his 


maſter, who was almoſt inocated with fighs and“ 


tears; and will you thus, faid BELISARI vs, fold- 
ing the emperor in his arms, abandon yourſclf to 
deſpair ? Shall the ſenſe of a paſt error take away 
the power of atoning for it ? Oh! my maſter, you 
are plunging yourſelf in ſhame and diſtraction, 2s 
if you were the ficſt man deceived by appearances, 
and ſeduced by calumny ! Though your error were 
even a crime, yet why degrade yourſelf thus? 
Wherefore be humbled to an abject wretch, a 
thing vile and abborred ? You are my n 
2 ill; 


- 
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ſtill; reſume your ſtrength, nor let the recollec- 
tion of. an unguarded moment,rob you of a, due 

Wl reverence for yourſelf, and the true ſpirit of vir- 
tue. In this conſternation of your heart, reflect 
upon all the good you have done mankind before 
chat unhappy moment, and let the remembrance of 
chat ſupport you. BRELISARIVUsõ is indeed blind; 
but twenty nations by you are delivered ſrom the 
oke of barbarians, the calamities of the empire 
1 ace all repaired by your princely beneſicence, and 

„ thirty years of glorious ſtruggle for the good of 
J mankind, have proved to the univerſe, that Juſti- 
Prian was not a tyrant. BELISsARIUs is blind; 
n but he forgives you: and, if you deſire to repair 
uche injury you have done him, the means are caſy 
and in your power. Grant me only one of thc 
(many prayers and vows I offer up for the peace of 
ewe world, and I am more than indemuified. 

1 Come then, ſaid the emperor, ſnatching him a- 
-Igain to his heart, come, and teach me to expiate 
my guilt ! Come and exhibit it to my perfidious 
-F court in all its ſtriking colours; and let your pr2- 
dllſence, while it is a living memorial of my crime, 

be a proof of my repentance alſo. . 

is} In vain did the hero uſe every entreaty to be 
zaeft in ſolitude: to appeaſe the anguiſh of the em- 
4.peror's mind, he was obliged to comply with "hi; 
toktequeſt, and promiſe to accompany him, {1 uen 
Pull inian addreſſing himſelf to Tiberius, On what 
zufſſ® debt, what an unſpeakable debt do I row owe 
asf bee, my friend? What recompence can *4nal the 
„ 0gnal ſervices thou haſt done me?— l/! py 
reſpovereign, you are not rich enough, c fαε Lil 2 
Pius, to recompence me. Leave it to EAG 
ao make me retribution. Poor as he is, is vet 
ni aſter of a treaſure which I prefer to al! you 4. 
l; R 2 My 
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My only treaſure is my daughter, ſaid BrLI84. 
RI US, and I cannot diſpoſe of her better. At theſe 
words he called for Eudoxa. My daughter, ſaid 
he, fall on your knees to your ſovereign, and ſolicir 
his approbation of your nuptial union with the 
virtuous Tiberius. At the name and fight of 
Juſtinian, the firſt emotion of nature in the heart 
of BELISARIVUs's daughter was mixed with dread 
and horror. A ſudden ſhriek burſt from her; 
the ſtarted back, and turned aſide. Juſtinian 

advanced towards her. Condeſcend, Eudoxa, ſaid 
de, to liſten to me; deign to look upon me, and 
you will ſee me almoſt drowned in tears; in tears 
that guſh from the keeneſt anguiſh, and will ne- 
ver dry till I deſcend to the grave. Not this co- 
pious ſtream, not all the good I have done, can 
blot out the memory of my guilt; but BEL154- 
„ius has pardoned me; and now, Eudoxa, now 
prove yourſelf his daughter, by following his ex- 
ample. 

To ſee the lovely Eudoxa given in marriage to 
Tiberius, was a degree of conſolation to the em- 
peror; and from that moment he felt bis heart 
warmed with the ſoothing pleaſures of innocence, 

A more unexpected revolution never diſcon— 
certed the intrigues of a court. The arrival of 
Br LISARIUS threw them into trouble and con- 
{orpation. Behold, ſaid Juſtinian to his courticrs, 
ics here again the hero; behold this upright man, 
tn you made me condemn. Tremble, ye cow- 
21G, 148 innccence and his virtues are now ma- 
nfo to my, and your lives are at his diſpoſal. 
* neue is, grief, and ſhame, covered every Viſage, 
E es they thought they beheld an in- 
cite judge; they dreaded him as a vindictive 
211 1051ible god, The hero continued to ſupport 

the 
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the ſame modeſt reſerve that adorned him in diſ- 
grace. He never deigned to recognize any of his. 
accuſers; and, honoured to his death with the 
emperor's confidence, he made it his ſtudy to ob- 
tain an amneſty for the paſt, and to inſpire his 
maſter with a vigilant attention to the preſent, 
and an awful ſeverity to control all future crimes. 
But he did not live long enough for the good of 
' mankind, and the glory of his maſter. The em- 
peror, quite enfeebled and diſpirited, contented 
| 
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himſelf with ſhedding a few tears to his memory,, 
wy the counſels of BELISARIUS died with him 
elf. 
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THE END. 
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OF GLORY. 


Gren is the blaze of great fame; eſteem i; 
a calm and perſonal ſentiment; admiratio 
is a rapid emotion, and ſometimes momentary 


celebrity an extended fame; glory a ſhining fame 


ſupported by an unanimous conſent, and unaver 
fal admiration. | | 
_ Eſteem has honeſty ſor its baſis ; admiration 
the uncommon and great in true morals or phyſics 
celebrity, the extraordinary, aſtoniſhing the mul 
titude ; glory, the marvellous. 

We call marvellous what is, or ſeems to be 


raiſed above the power of nature; fo that huma 


glory, of which we only ſpeak at preſent, depend 
much upon opinion, and is true orc falſe as that ii 
There are two forts of falſe glory; the on 
founded on a falſe marvellous, the other on t 
true, but fatal one. 
There alſo ſeems to be two ſpecies of tr 
glory, the one founded on the agreeable, the othe 
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on the ufeful marvellous ; but, in reality, theſe 
only form one object. Glory founded on the 
falſe marvellous, only reigns by illuſion, and dif- 
appears with it: ſuch is the glory of proſperity. 
Proſperity has no glory properly annexed to it ; it 
uſurps thoſe talents and virtues, which are ſup- 
poſed to accompany it: it is often ſtript of them, 
if it is perceived to be only a robbery; and to 
convince us, a reverſe is ſufficient : eripitur per- 
fona, manet res. We adore fortune in the perſon 
of her favourite; he is diſgraced, we deſpiſe him. 
But this change is only for the people: to a per- 
ſon who ſees men as they are in themſelves, pro- 


ſperity proves nothing, and adverſity has nothing 


deſtructive in it. a 


A pliant ſpirit, and a cringing ſoul, a man 


born for oblivion, riſes to the bigheſt ſummit of 
fortune, and is overloaded with her favours; is a 
phenomenon the vulgar dare not contemplate 
with a fixed eye: they admire, they proſtrate 
themſelves : but the philoſopher is not dazzled ; 
he diſcovers the ſpots in this. apparent luminous 
body, and perceives, that what they call its light 
is nothing but the refleCtion of a ſuperficial and 
tranſitory eclat. | 4 5 

Glory, founded on a falſe marvellous, makes a 
more durable impreſſion, and, to the ſcandal of 
men, it requires ages to efface it: ſuch is the 
Slory of ſuperior talents, applied to injure man- 
und. p | 

The moſt fatal kind of the marvellous, and the 
molt ſtriking, was always the luſtre of conqueſts. 
We ſhall now give an example, to ſhow how very 


abſurd it is to annex glory to cauſes the moſt 


hurtful. * | 
Twenty thouſand: men, from the hopes of 
booty, have followed one to the carnage. As 
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ſoon. 
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ſoon as à man at the head of twenty thouſand de- 


termined, tractable, intrepid, and ſubmiſſive men, 
has aſtoniſhed the multitude; theſe thouſands 
of men have ſlaughtered, put to flight, or con- 
quered a greater number; their commander has 
the impudence to ſay, “ I have fought, I am con- 
« queror;” and the world has repeated, © He 
* has fought, he is conqueror.” Hence the mar- 
vellous, and glory of conqueſts. | 
Do you know what you are doing ? we may 

ſay to theſe who celebrate conquerors ; you ap- 
laud gladiators, who are trained among you, 
and diſpute the prize which you keep for him 
who gives the ſureſt and moſt terrible ſtrokes. 
Redouble your acclamations and- praiſes : to-day 
the bloody bodies of your [neighbours cover the 
earth; to-morrow it will be your turn. 

Such is the force of the marvellous over the 
minds of the multitude. The productive opera- 
tions, for the molt part, are flow and tranquil ; 
they do not aftonifh us. The deſtructive opera- 
tions are rapid. and noiſy ; we place them in the 
rank of prodigies. It requires only a month to 
ravage a province, and it requires ten years to 
fertilize it. We admire the ravager, and” ſcarce 
deign a thought on him who has made it fertile. 
Should we be aſtoniſhed at fo much miſchief 
done; and ſo few good actions? Will the people 
never have the courage, or good ſenſe, to unite 
themſelves againſt him who ſacrificeth them to 
his unbridled ambition, to ſay to him on their 
part, as the ſoldiers of Cæſar, e 

| ——<© Liceat diſcedere, Cæſar, 
« A rabie ſcelerum. Quzris terraque marique 
« His ferrum jugulis. Animas efundere viles, 
« Quolibet hoſte, paras.” Lucan. 


On 
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On the other ſide, as the Scythian to Alexan- 
der, “ What quarrel have we with you? we ne- 
« yer came into your country. Is it not permit- 
« ted to thoſe. that live in woods to be ignorant 
« who thou art, and whence thou comeſt ?” 

Ought there not at leaſt to be a claſs of men fo 
much above the vulgar, ſo wiſe, ſo courageous, 
ſo eloquent, to ſtir up the world againſt its op- 
eee and to render a barbarous glory odious 
to It 

The men of letters determine the opinion of 
one age from another; it is by them that it is 
fixed and tranſmitted; by which they could be 
the arbiters of glory, and, of conſequence, the moſt 
uſeful or the moſt pernicious of men. 8 


: Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 

6 Multi: fed omnes illacrymabiles 

« Urgentur, ignotique longa 
«© Nocte, carent quia vate ſacro.“ HoRraT. 


Truth given over to the people is altered and 
obſcured by tradition; is loſt in a deluge of fables. 
Heroiſm becomes abſurd in, paſſing from mouth 
to mouth. At firſt they admire it as a prodigy z 
ſoon they deſpiſe it as a. ſuperannuated tale; and 
it ends in oblivion. Wiſe poſterity only believe 
of thoſe ancient times what has been approved by 
celebrated writers. WEL Tr 

Lewis XII. faid : “ The Greeks have done few 
things; but they have ennobled thoſe few which 
„ they have done, by the ſublimity of their elo- 
* quence. The French have done. great things, 
and in great numbers; but they did not know 
how to relate them. Ihe Romans alone had 
the double advantage to do great actions, and to 
celebrate them properly.” Here is a king who 

acknowledges, 
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acknowledges, that the glory of nations is in tlie 
hands of the learned. WET 

But it muſt be confeſſed, that they are too of. 
ten forgetful of the dignity of their ſtation ; and 
their proſtituted eulogies to happy crimes have 
ptoduced great evils in the world, 

Aſk of Virgil, what was the right of the Ro- 
mans over the reſt of mankind ; he will boldly 
anſwer, _ _ 4 b 


e Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbos.” 


If you aſk of Solis, what we ought to think of 
Cortes and Montezuma, of the Mexicans and 
Spaniards, be will anſwer, that Cortes was a hero, 
and Montezuma a tyrant ; that the Mexicans 
were barbarians, and the Spaniards gentlemen. 

In writing, we adopt one perſonage or coun— 
try; and it ſeems that it can bz ſaid of nothing 
in he world, that it was entirely made for it- 
ſelt. | 

Phe philoſopher's country is the world, and his 
heroes the human race. 

A courtier, though a flatterer, his ſtation in 
ſome ſort excuſes it, and renders him leſs danger- 
ous. We ought to ſuſpect his teſtimony: he is 
not free. But what obliges a learned man to be- 
tray himſelf and equals, nature and truth ? 

It is not ſo much from fear, intereſt, meanneſs, 
as the dazzling illuſion, enthuſiaſm, which has 


brought men of learning to decree glory to glar- 


ing crimes. We are ſtruck with the force of the 
mind, or ſoul, ſurpriſing in great crimes, as well 
as great virtues. Lively imaginations have not 
ſeen the exploſion but as a prodigious diſcovery of 
the ſprings of nature, as a magnificent picture 10 
be painted. In admiring the cauſe, they har? 


praiſed 
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aifed the effects: Thus the tyrants of the world 


bene heroes. 


own opinion placed it. Alexander had always be- 
ſore his eyes the fable of Achilles; Charles XII. 
the hiſtory of Alexander : from hence that fatal 
emulation, which, of two kings of great valour 
and talents, made two mercileſs tyrants. The 
romance of Quintus Curtius cauſed the miſcries 
of Sweden; the poem of Homer thofe of India: 
May the hiſtory of Charles XII. only perpetuate 
his virtues | 

WU The philoſopher alone is the good poet, ſay the 
toics: they were in the right. Without a ſound 


; judgment and a pure ſoul, the imagination is only 


a Circe, and harmony a Syren. 
It is the ſame with the hiſtorian and orator as 
with the poet: virtuous and knowing, they are 
the organs of juſtice, the lights of truth; prepoſ- 
ſeſſed and corrupted, they are no more than the 
is Neourters of proſperity, the vile flatterers of crimes. 
Philoſophers have uſed their rights, and have 

in Npoken of glory to their maſters. | 
Do you know (ſaid Pliny to Trajan), where 
is e the true and immortal glory of a ſovereign re- 
&-W* fides? Triumphal arches, ſtatues, nay even 
© temples and altars, are demoliſhed by time, 
's, H and blotted from the face of the earth. But 


W 


23 the glory of a hero, who, ſuperior to his unli- 


ar- mited power, knows how to tame and bridle 


he that unalterable glory, will even increaſe with 


ell time.“ | 
not Seneca, ſpeaking of Alexander, ſays, © In 


et what does this mad youth reſemble Hercules, 
who pretends to follow his ſteps, who ſough; _ 
glory without knowing natute or its limits, 
<4 3H Jt hs and 


Men born for glory have ſought it where their 
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ce and. had no other virtue than an happy temeri- 
« ty? Hercules never conquered for himſelf; 
& he traverſed the world to vindicate, not invade. 
© What need had this hero of conqueſts, an ene- 
“ my to the wicked, the revenger of the good, 
« the peace - maker of land and ſea? But Alex- 
© ander, inclined from his youth to rapine, was 
© the deſtroyer of nations, the ſcourge of his 
« friends'and enemies. He made the ſovereign 
« good conſiſt in making himſelf dreadful to al] 
« men; he forgot that he availed himſelf of an 
« advantage, not only common to the moſt ſa. 
« vage, but even to the moſt cowardly and vile 
« animals, who are reſpectable only from their 
6: yennm.. on; 
Thus men, born to inſtruct and judge others, 
ought always to ſhow the contraſt between pro- 
tecting and deſtructive valour, to teach them to 
diſtinguiſh between the worſhip of love and that 
of fear, which they very often confound. = 
You will ſay, it is ſufficient for the ambitious 
to be afraid: fear holds the place of love: he 
commands, his wiſhes are completed. But do 
you not ſee, that, if the illuſion ceaſes, fear will 
vaniſh? The ambitious man, left to himſelf, is ge! 
only a weak and fearful man. Perſuade thofe I us, 
that ſerve him, that they loſe themſelves in doing I JeC 
ir, that their enemies are their brothers, and that 
he is their common executioner; make him odious to 
to them who make him dreadful; what will thenf ven 
become of that great man who makes every bo- the 
dy tremble? Tamerlane, the terror of Aſa, willſ it i 
only be a fable: four men are ſufficient to chain | 
him as a madman, to chaſtiſe him as a (child, 
Thus would be reduced the power and glory of 
F Go - * conquerors 


”* «a1 
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deed to divide the glory. It is diſgrace that 
ſhould be publiſhed ; it is horror with which one 
ſhould be inſpired. He who has terrified the world 
is either a celeſtial or infernal god: he will be a- 
dored, if he is not abhorred: ſuperſtition knows 
no medium. | 

You may ſay of a conqueror, it is not him that 
has conquered : weak means of degrading him! 
It is not him that has conquered, but it is he that 
has made to conquer. Is it nothing to inſpire a 
number of men with the reſolution to fight and 
„Jie under his colours? This aſcendency over 
minds would be ſufficient alone to give him glory. 
Do not therefore try to deſtroy the marvellous of 
| conqueſts; but render this marvellous as deteſt- 
ge able as it is fatal: it is by this it ſhould be made 
o contemptible. | 
Let the force and elevation of a beneficent and 
is (| generous ſoul ; let the activity of a ſuperior geni- 
ſe Jus, attentive to the good of the world, be the ob- 
ag J jet of your praiſes; and by the ſame hand which 
ac} ball raiſe altars to diſintereſtedneſs, to goodneſs, 
us to humanity, to clemency, let pride, ambition, 
en] vengeance, luſt, fury, be dragged by the hair to 
o- the dreadful tribunal of inc Super poſterity: 
illlit is then that you will be the Nemeſis of your 
ain age, the Rhadamanthus of the living. 

If the living intimidate you, what have you to 
fear from the dead? you owe to them only the 
Ipraiſe of their good actions; the cenſure of their 

3 12 evil 
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evil ones you owe to the world: the ignominy 
attached to their names will reflect on their imi- 
tators. They will tremble for being ſubjected, in 
iheir turn, to the judgment which diſgraces their 
tnodels: they will fee themſelves in futurity ; they 
will tremble for their memory. 

But even with reſpect to the living, what party 
ought a man of learning to take with reſpect to 
unjuſt ſucceſſes, and happy crimes ? Oppoſe them, 
if they have the liberty and courage; keep ſilence, 
if they have not the power, or if they dare do no 
more. | 

This univerſal filence of the Jearned would of 
itſelf be a terrible judgment, if they are accuſtom- 
ed to fee them united, to give a ſhining teſtimony 
to actions truly glorious. 

If we ſuppoſe this unanimous concert ſuch as 
it ſhould be; all the poets, all the hiſtorians, all 
the orators, anſwering each other from the extre- 
mities of the world, and aſſiſting the fame of 2 
zood king, of a good hero, of a pacific conquer- 
or, with eloquent and ſublime language, to ſpread 
his name and glory over the univerſe: let every 


man, who by his talents and virtues hath deſerved 


well of his country and of humanity, be carricd 
as in triumph in the writings of his cotemporaries : 
let there appear then an unjuſt, violent, ambiti- 
cus man, how powerful or happy ſoever, the or- 
gans of glory will be dumb; the world will un- 
derſtand this ſilence ; the tyrant himſelf ſhall un- 
gerſtand it, and ſhall be confounded. I am con- 
Jemned, he will ſay, and they only wait for my 
geath to engrave my ſhame on braſs. 

What reſpect does not the pencil of poetry 
;mpreſs, the pen of hiſtory, the thunder of elo- 
GUence, in equitable and juſt hands? The weak 


* 
but 
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but bold pencil of Aretin made emperors trem- 
ble, 

'The falſe glory of conquerors. 1s not the only 
one that ſhould be turned to reproach ; but the 
principles which condemn it, naturally apply to all 
that reſemble them. 

True glory has for its object the uſeful, the 
honeſt, and juſt ; and this 1s 1ts only ſupport with 


reſpect to truth: what it has of the marvellous, 


conſiſts in exerting the* talent, or the virtue, of 
governing for the good of mankind. 

We have obſerved that there ſeems to be a kind 
of glory attached to the agrecable marvellous; 
but this is only a participation of the glory an- 
nexed to the uſeful marvellous: ſuch is the glory 
of the fine arts. 

The fine arts have their W and that 
conſtitutes their glory. 

Tbe power of eloquence, the deluſion of poe- 
try, the charms of muſic, the illuſion of paint= 
ing, &c. muſt have appeared prodigies, eſpecially 
in the times where eloquence changed the face of 
kingdoms, where muſic and poetry civilized man- 
kind, where ſculpture and painting impreſſed on 
the world reſpect and admiration. 

Theſe marvellous effects of the arts have been 
ranked with the moſt aſtoniſhing and moſt uſeful 
mankind have produced; and the glorious cele- 
brity they have had, has formed one of the ſpe- 
cies, comprehended under the generical name of 
glory; whether that men have counted their plea- 
lures in the number of the greateſt benefits, and 
the arts which cauſe them, in the number of the 
moſt precious gifts that Heaven has conferred on 
the world; or that they have ever thought they 
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evil ones you owe to the world: the ignominy 
attached to their names will reflect on their imi- 
tators. They will tremble for being ſubjected, in 
their turn, to the judgment which diſgraces their 
models: they will fee themſelves in futurity ; they 
will tremble for their memory. = 

But even with reſpect to the living, what party 
ought a man of learning to take with reſpect to 
unjuſt ſucceſſes, and happy crimes ? Oppoſe them, 
if they have the liberty and courage; keep ſilence, 
if they have not the power, or if they dare do no 
more. | 

This univerſal ſilence of the learned would of 
itſelf be a terrible judgment, if they are accuſtom- 
ed to fee them united, to give a ſhining teſtimony 
to actions truly glorious. h 

If we ſuppoſe this unanimous concert ſuch as 
it ſhould be; all the poets, all the hiſtorians, all 
the orators, anſwering each other from the extre- 
mities of the world, and aſſiſting the fame of a 
good king, of a good hero, of a pacific conquer- 
or, with eloquent and ſublime language, to ſpread 
his name and glory over the univerſe: let every 
man, who by his talents and virtues hath deſerved 
well of his country and of humanity, be carried 
as in triumph in the writings of his cotemporaries : 
let there appear then an unjuſt, violent, ambiti- 
cus man, how powerful or happy ſoever, the or- 
cans of glory will be dumb; the world will un- 
derftand this ſilence ; the tyrant himſelf ſhall un- 
\erſtand it, and ſhall be confounded. I am con- 
demned, he will ſay, and they only wait for my 


| death to engrave my ſhame on braſs. . 
What reſpect does not the pencil of poetry 
;mpreſs, the pen of hiſtory, the thunder of elo- 
Guence, in equitable and juſt hands? The no 
| | ut 
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but bold pencil of Aretin made emperors trem- 
ble, 

The falſe glory of conquerors. is not the only 
one that ſhould be turned to reproach ; but the 
principles which condemn it, er apply to all 
that reſemble them. 

True glory bas ſor its object the uſeful, the 

honeſt, and juſt ; and this is 1ts only ſupport with 
reſpect to truth: what it has of the marvellous, 
conſiſts in exerting the* talent, or the virtue, of 
governing ſor the good of mankind. 
Me have obſerved that there ſeems to be a kind 
of glory attached to the agrecable marvellous 
but this is only a participation of the glory an- 
nexed to the uſeful marvellous: ſuch is the glory 
of the fine arts. 

The fine arts have their W - and that 
conſtitutes their glory. 

The power of eloquence, the deluſion of poe- 
try, the charms of muſic, the illuſion. of paint- 
ing, &c. muſt have appeared prodigies, eſpecially 
in the times where eloquence changed the face of 
kingdoms, where muſic and poetry civilized man- 
kind, where ſculpture and painting impreſſed on 
the world reſpect and admiration. 

Theſe marvellous effects of the arts have been 
ranked with the moſt aſtoniſhing and moſt uſeful 
mankind have produced; and the glorious cele- 
brity they have had, has formed one of the ſpe- 
cies, comprehended under the generical name of 
glory ; whether that men have counted their plea- 
ſures in the number of the greateſt benefits, and 
the arts which cauſe them, in the number of the 
moſt precious gifts that Heaven has conferred on 
the world; or that they have ever thought they 
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can never too much honour what had contributed 
to render them leſs barbarous, and that the arts, 
conſidered as companions of virtue, have been 
judged worthy to divide the triumph, aſter hay. 
ing joined its labours. It is only on this footing, 
that the talents, in general, ſeem to have a right 
to enter into the ſociety of glory with virtue; and 
the ſociety becomes more intimate, in proportion 
as they concur more directly to the ſame end. 
This end is the good of the world. Thus the ta- 
lents, which contribute mult to make men happy,  t 
ought naturally to have the greateſt {hare of glory. e 
But this prize attached to talents, ought in reaſon, t: 
therefore, to ſpring from their uncommonneſs and 1: 
uſefulneſs combined. What is not difficult, de- al 
ſerves no attention; what is eaſy, though uſeful, I t! 
as the exerciſe of a common talent, requires only ||| tc 
a ſmall ſalary. What is, at the ſame time, of I p- 
great importance, and extreme difficulty, requires lat 
encouragement proportioned to the talents em- Nei 
ployed. The merit of ſucceſs rationally ariſes If ca 
from the uſefulneſs of the undertaking, and un- 
commonneſs of the means. | co 
According to this rule, the talents applied to ed 
the fine arts, although they are moſt aſtoniſhing, ar 
are not to be firſt admitted to the ſhare of glory. vic 
With lefs genius than Tacitus or Corneille, a mi-Init 
niſter or legiſlator will be placed before them. an 
Carrying this point ſtill farther, the ſame ta-! 
lents are not always equally commendable ; and ithe 
their protectors, to encourage the moſt uſeful, tal 
ought to conſult the diſpoſition of minds, and the Ibu. 
conſtitution of things. Poetry, for example, was 
uſeful in the times of barbariſm and ferocity, elo-ſſter, 
quence in the times of fear and deſolation, phito-Þc: 
g | | ſophy 
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ſophy in the times of ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm. 
The firſt will ſoften the manners, and make their 
minds flexible; the ſecond will raiſe the courage 
of the people, and inſpire thoſe vigorous reſolu- 
tions which triumph over adverſe fortune; the laſt 
will diſlipate the phantoms of error and fear, and 
will ſhew men the precipice they ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be brought to, with their hands od, and 
hoodwiaked. _ 

But, as theſe effects are not excluſives: as the 
talents which operate them are mixed and blend- 
ed together; as philoſophy enlightens the poe- 
try it embelliſhes, as eloquence enlivens both, and 
is enriched from their treaſures; the bett way to 
alſiſt all, is to unite them, to make them exert 
their full power by turns, or in concert, according 
to men, places, and. times. Theſe are the moſt 
powerful, and often neglected means, to conduct 
and govern the people The wiſdom of the an- 
cient republics; exceeds all in employing talents 
capable to perſuade and move 

On the contrary, nothing declares more the 
corruption and ſottiſhneſs in which men are plung- 
ed, than extravagant honours granted to frivolous 
arts. Rome is an object of pity, when ſhe is di- 
vided into factions for pantomimes, when the ba- 
nſhment cf their debauched men is à calamity, 
and their return a triumph. 

Glory, as we have faid, ſhould be re! ſerved for 
the co-operators of the public good; and not only 
talents, but virtue ittelf, has no right to aſpire 
bur by thar title. 

"Che actio: 1 of. AY i-2inius ſacrif 11mg bis dingh- 
ter, is as 1mtrept a, and more pure , than that of 
ratus condenining his fon; no-nith landing the 
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. laſt is glorious, the firſt not ſo. Why? Virgi. 
nius only ſaved his family's honour : Brutus ſaved 


the honour of the laws and his country. Perhaps 
there was a good deal of pride in the action of 
Brutus, nay perhaps nothing but pride; in that of 


Virginius, nothing but honeſty and courage: but 


he did all for his family, and the other did all, cr 
ſeemed to do all, for Rome; and Rome only look. 
ed upon the action of Virginius as that of an ho. 
neſt man, and a good father, but hath conſecrat- 
ed that of Brutus as an hero: nothing is more juſt 
than this determination. 


Great ſacrifices of perſonal intereſt for the good il 


of the public, require a reſolution which raiſes 
man above himſelf; and glory is the only prize 


_ worthy to be annexed to it. 


What can you do to him who ſacrificed his life 


hie Decius, his honour like Fabius, his revenge 


like Camillus, his children like Brutus and Man- 


ius? The virtue that is ſelf- ſufficient, is a virtue 
maore than human: it is therefore neither prudent 
nor juſt to require it. Its recompence, therefore 

_. ought to be proportioned to the good it performs, 
to the ſacrifice it makes, to the perſonal talents i} 


exerts; or, if perſonal talents are wanting, to the 
choice of. thoſe foreigners it calls to its aſſiſtance 
for this choice in a miniſter includes all talents i 


. 


A miniſter who acts alone does very little. The 


_- eulogy which Horace gives to Auguſtus, . 


Cum tot fuflineas, et tanta negetia ſolus, 


| only ſignifies, that every thing was done in hi 
name, and every thing under his inſpection. The 


giſt of reigning with glory, requires only one t 
| len 
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lent and one virtue, which hold the plate of every 
thing elſe, and nothing can ſupply them: the vir- 
tue is to love mankind ; the qualification is to place 
them. Let a king courageoufly de ſire ine good of 
his ſubjects, let him employ for this purpoſe the 
moſt infallible means, what'he does by advice, is 
not leſs: his; and the glory that comes from 
thence, mult afcend'to its ſource. EY 
It is not to be thought that talents and great 
virtues ſhould make appointments with each other : 


to be in company in one age and one country, we 


ſhould ſuppoſe they are atiracted by a loadſtone, a 


breath that unfolds them, a ſoul that animates 


them, a centre of activity which binds them to it. 
Therefore, it is with juſtice that we attribute to a 
king, who knew how to reign, all the glory of his 
reign: what he has inſpired he has done, and the 
Praiſe of it is due to him. FED 

A king, who, by the bonds of confidence and 
love, unites all parts of his dominions, and makes 
a body, of which he 1s the ſoul, encourages po- 
pulation and induſtry, makes agriculture and 
commerce to flouriſh, excites and. encourages the 


arts, puts talents into action, and makes virtues 
| flouriſh. This king, without coſting his ſubjects 


a tear, or one drop of blood on the earth, accu- 
mulates in the boſom of repoſe an immenſe trea- 
ſure of glory, and the crop belongs to him that 

ſowed it. FEE 
But glory, like light, communicates itſelf with. 
out loſs : that of the ſovereign ſpreads itſelf over 
the nation; and each of the great men, whoſe la- 
bours have contributed to it, ſhine in particular 
from the ray that flows from him. We fay, the 
great Conde, the great Colbert, the great Cor. 
| . neille, 
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neille, as we ſay Lewis the Great. That ſub— 
ject who contributes to, and partakes moſt of the 
glory of a happy reign, that is, a knowing, labo- 
rious, acceſſible miniſter, . equally devoted to the 
{tate and his prince, who forgets himſelf, and on- 
ly ſtrives to do good; yet even the glory of this 
aſtoniſhing man reverts to the king who makes 
the choice. In a word, if the uſeful and marvel- 
jous are the foundation of glory, what can be 
more glorious for a prince, than the diſcovery and 

the choice of a worthy friend ? | 

In the eſtimation of glory, we ſhould conſider 
the difficulties a perſon has ſurmounted, with the 
good he has done. This is the peculiar advantage 
of the founders of ſtates, ſuch as Lycurgus, and 
the Czar Peter. We ſhould alſo ſubtract from the 
merit of ſucceſs, all that has been done by vio- 
lence. The only glorious ſovereignty, 'agreeable 
to mankind, flows from reaſon, or from love : 
:mperatoriam majeſtatem armis decoratam, legibus 
aporive efſe armatam *. 

Of all thoſe who have deſolated the earth, there 
is not one of them, if you will believe them, who 
has not done it with the intention to ſecure its 
Eappineſs. Be on your guard againſt any one 
who pretends to make men happier than they 
chooſe to be: this is the chimera of uſurpers, and 
the pretext of tyrants, He who founds an em- 
pire for himſelf, uſes the people like a marble- 
cutter, who pays no regard to chips: he who 
ſounds an empire for the people who compoſe it, 
commences by rendering the people more flexible, 
and modifies them, without breaking them. In 


general, regard in the public cauſe, is treaſon 
again 
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againſt humanity : a man who ſacrifices to himſelf 
alone, the repoſe, the good of mankind, is of all 
animals the moſt cruel and voracious : all ſhouJd 
unite to cruſh him. 

On this principle, we are to riſe up againſt the 
authors of every unjuft war; we have invited the 
diſpenſers of glory to cover with ſhame even the 
ſucceſs of ambitious conquerors ; but we are far 
from diſputing with the profeſſion of arms, the 
part which it ought to have of the glory of a ſtate, 
of which it is the buckler; and the throne, of 
which it is the guard. | | 

He who ſerves his prince or country, whether 
armed in a good or bad cauſe, whether he receives 
the ſword from the hands of juſtice or the hands 
of ambition, he is neither judge, nor ſecurity of 
the projects he executes : his perſonal glory is 
without ſtain, and fhould be proportioned to the 
efforts it has coſt him. The auſterity of the dif- 
cipline to which he has ſubmitted, the ſeverity of 
the labours he has impoſed on himſelf, the dread- 
ful dangers he has run; in a word, the multiplied 
ſacrifices of his liberty, of his repoſe, and of his 
life, cannot be properly paid but by glory. 'Fo 
that glory which accompanies generous and pure 
valour, there is ſtill added the glory of thoſe ta- 
lents which, in a great captain, brighten, aſliſt, 
and crown valour. | 

Under this point of view, there is no glory 
comparable to that of warriors; for even that of 
legiſlators requires perhaps more abilities, but 
much fewer ſacrifices : their labours are aſſiduous 
and painful, but they are not dangerous. Sup= 
poſing, then, the ſcourge of war inevitable for 
mankind, the profeſſion of arms ſhould be the 
molt 
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moſt honourable, as it is the moſt hazardous. It 
would be dangerous to give him a rival, eſpecial. Hof 
ly in ſtates expoſed by their ſituation to the jeal- I ha 
ouſy and inſults of their neighbours. It is not I lef 
enough to honour the merit that commands; we I mz 
ſhould alſo honour the valour that obeys it. We phi 
ſhould alſo have a portion of glory for a corps that . 
diſtinguiſhes itſelf ; for, if glory is not the object ¶ mi 

| of each particular ſoldier, it is of the united mul. ter 
titude. A legionary thinks as a man, a legion as vie 
an hero; and what they call the ſpirit of a corps, Wit i 
needs no other ſupport, or other motive, than I tue 
lory. thit 
They complain that our hiſtory is cold and dry, 129 

in compariſon of that of the Greeks and Romans. ſelf 
The reaſon is very plain: ancient hiſtory is that of lign' 
men; modern hiſtory that of two or three men, a biu: 
king, a miniſter, a general. Hai 
In the regiment of Champagne, an officer de- Ithe 
manded twelve volunteers for a coup-de-main:olv 
the whole corps ſtood ſtill, and none anſwered. rem 
Three times the ſame demand, and three timesthe 
the ſame ſilence. Ha! ſays the officer, do youſpabl 
not underſtand me? They cried with one voice, Ndiſir 
We underſtand you; but why do you call twelveJnot 
volunteers? we are all ſo; you have only to chooſe. Jof 2 
I be trenches of Philipſburgh were inundated imm 
the ſoldiers marched in water almoſt up to hel an 
ſhoulders. A very young officer, whoſe age did“ b. 
not permit him to march in the ſame manner“ th 
cauſed himſelf to be carried from hand to hand. 
A grenadier preſented him to his comrade, tha 
be might take him in his arms. Put him on m 


Wike a 


back, ſays he, that, if a muſket-ſhot comes, | 


may fave him. hat h. 
| "Tin pu 
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The French military has a thouſand examples 
of that beauty which Plutarch and Tacitus would 
have been at great pains to colle&t “. We have 
left them to particular memoirs, as unworthy the 
majeſty of hiſtory. It is to be hoped that ſome 
philoſophical hiſtorian will ſhake off this prejudice. 

All the conditions which require ſouls deter- 
mined to make the great ſacrifices of perſonal in- 
tereſt, ſhould have for their encouragement the 
view, though a little removed, of perſonal glory. 
It is well known that the philoſophers, to make vir- 
tue impregnable, have prepared it to bear every 
thing: Non vis effe juſtus fine gloria; at, mehercule, 
ſepe juſtus eſſe debebis cum infamia. But virtue it- 
ſelf does not exert itſelf but againſt a tranſitory 
ignominy, and in hopes of glory to come. Fa- 
bius ſuffered himſelf to be inſulted in the camp of 
Hannibal, and to be diſhonoured in Rome, durin 

the courſe of a campaign ; but could he be re- 
ſolved to die diſhonoured, and never more to be 
remembered? Let us not expect theſe efforts from 
the weakneſs of our nature! religion alone is ca- 
uſlpable of it; and even its ſacrifices are far from 
„Idiſintereſtedueſs. The moſt humble of men do 
enot renounce a periſhable glory, but in exchange 
efjof an immortal glory. It was the hope of that 
immortality, which ſupported Socrates and Cato. 
he An ancient philoſopher ſays, © How ſhould you 
id“ have me ſenſible of cenſure, if you did not 
think that I was ſenſible of praiſe ?” 
0. 


14 

nll * Since I made this obſervation, a learned man, who thinks 
e a citizen, and ſees like a ſtateſman, has been ordered by the 
tiniſter to collect, for a military ſchool, theſe intereſting facts 
hat had been neglected. This collection is the beſt book yen 
hen put into the bands of a young ſoldier. 
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Like theology, morality ſhould fortify virtue 
againſt ingratitude and the contempt of men, by 


ſhowing him, in a more remote period, happier 


times, and a juſter world. 

« Glory accompanies virtue as its ſhadow,” 
ſays Seneca; “ but as the ſhadow of a body ſome- 
te times precedes, and ſometimes follows, in the 
% ſame manner, glory at one time goes before 
« virtue, and takes the firſt place; at another, it 
« only comes in the train, when envy is with- 
et drawn; and then ſhe is ſo much the more 
« grand, as ſhe ſhews herſelf later.” 

It is therefore a philoſophy as vain as danger- 
ous, to attack in man the thoughts of poſterity, 
and the deſire of eutliving one's ſelf; This phi- 
loſophy has found ſome great ſouls who have done 
well, merely to act their part properly. But we 
ſhould never reckon on characters of this ſtamp. 
We ſhould permit a man who has done well to 
love glory; we ſhould even ſhow him it beyond 
the grave, that his courage and conſtancy may not 
ſplit on this rock. 


He who bounds his glory for the ſhort ſpace of | 


his life, is a flave to opinion, and the conſideration 
of a moment; caſt off, if the age in which he 
Jives is unjuſt; diſcouraged, if it is ungrateful ; 
impatient above all to enjoy it, he would collect 
what he has ſown, and prefers a precarious and 
tranſitory glory to a flow and durable one; he 
will undertake nothing that is great. | 
He who removes himſelf to poſterity, and en- 
Joys it in his mind, will labour for all ages, as if 
he was immortal ; that if his cotemporaries refuſe 
him the glory he has merited, their ſucceſſors will 
make it up; for his imagination makes him pre- 
ſent with poſterity. | 


it 
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It is a fine dream, you will ſay. Eh! ſhall he 
never enjoy his glory otherwiſe than as a dream? 


There are not a ſmall number of ſpectators which 
ſurround you, who form the voice of fame. Your 
reputation is glorious, only as it ſpreads your 
name where you are not, and where you never 
will be. Why then ſhould it be more fooliſh to 
extend in 1dea our exiſtence to after ages, than to 
diſtant climates ? Real ſpace is to you only a point 
as to real duration. If you depend upon either 
the one or the other, your foul will languiſh in 
dejection as in a cloſe priſon. The defire of eter- 
nizing our glory is an enthuſiaſm which aggran- 
dizes us, which raiſes us above ouriciyes and the 
age we live in; and whoever teaſons about it is 
unworthy of feeling it: to deſpiſe glory, ſays Ta- 
citus, is to deſpiſe the virtues that lead to it: 


Contempta fuima, viriuies coniemuumtur. 
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JN general we give the name of great to thoſe 
who poſſeſs the firit places of the ſtate, whe- 
ther it be in the government, or near the prince. 


We may con{ider the great, either with relation 


to the manners of the ſociety, or with relation to 


the political conſtitution. We only take the great 


here, in quality of perſons in employment. 
In a pure democracy there are none great but 


the megiſtrates, or rather, there are none great 
. | „ but 


* 
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but the people. The magiſtrates are only great 
by the people, and for the people; it is their 
power, their dignity, their majeſty, they entruſt 
them with. From hence it comes, that, in well 
conſtituted republics, they formerly made it a 
crime to try to acquire a perſonal authority. The 
generals of the army were only great at the head 
of their troops; their authority was that of diſ- 
cipline; they laid it down at the ſame time that 
the ſoldier quitted arms; and peace made them 
Equals. a | 

It is of the eſſence of democracy that honours 
be eleCtive, that no one be excluded by the ſtate. 
So ſoon as one claſs of citizens is condemned to 
ſerve without the hopes of commanding, the go- 
vernment is ariſtocratical. Ihe leaſt hurt ſula- 
riſtocracy, is that where the authority of the great 
makes itſelf leaſt felt: the moſt vicious, is that 
where the great are deſpotic, and the people ſlaves, 
If the nobles are tyrants, the evil is without re- 
medy. A ſenate never dies. 

If the ariſtocracy is military, the authority of 
the great tends to unite it{elt in one lingle perſon : 
the government approaches to monarchy, or to 
deſpotiſm. If the ariſtocracy is only the buckler 
of the laws; to make it continue, it ſhould be the 
moſt juſt, and moſt moderate of all governments. 
The people, to ſupport the excluſive authority of 
the great, ſhould be happy as at Venice, or de- 
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reſſed as in Poland. 

What wiſdom, what modeſty have not the no- 
ble Venetians need of, to manage the obedience 
of the people]! What, means do they not employ 
to conſole them for the inequality ! The courte- 
a political 
inſtitution; 


zans, and the carnival of Venice, are 
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inſtitution: by one of theſe means, the riches of 
the great flow back to the people, without oſten- 
tation and without noiſe z by the other, the peo- 
ple find themſelves fix months in the year e- 
qual to the great, and, under this maſk, forget 


their own dependence, and the other's ſfove- 


reignty. 
The Roman liberty had cheriſhed the autho- 


rity of kings, but could not bear the authority of 
the great. The republican ſpirit was enraged at 


ſo humbling a diſtinction. The people would 
eaſily exclude themſelves from the firſt places, 
but they would not be excluded; and the proof 
that they deſerved to pretend to it, is, that they 


had the wiſdom and virtue to abſtain from them. 
In a word, it is no republic, but on the ſuppo-. 


ſition of an univerſal right to the firſt dignities. 
All hereditary pre-eminence deſtroys the equality, 
breaks the political chain, and divides the citizens. 
The danger of liberty is not, that the people 
pretend to elect, without exception among the ci- 
tizens, the magiſtrates and judges, but that they 
forget them after having elected them. It was 
thus that the Romans have paſled from liberty to 
licentiouſneſs, and from licentiouſneſs to {lavery. 
In a republican government, the great, clothed 
with authority, exerciſe it in all its force. In a 


monarchical government, they ſometimes exerciſe 


it, and never poſl-is it: it does not reſide in 
them; they are like canals; it paſſes through 
them : but the prince opens or cloſes the ſource, 
divides it into rivulets according to its ſize, ob- 
ſerves and directs its courſe, 

The great, loaded with honours, and void of 


power, repreſent the monarch to the people, and 


12 the 
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the people to the monarch. If the principle of 
government is corrupted among the great, it will 
require great virtue, both in the prince and the 
people, to maintain in a juſt balance the protective 
authority of the one, and the lawful liberty of the 
other: but if this order is compoſed of faithful 
ſubjects and good patriots, they will be the chicf 
ſupport of the powers of the ſtate, and the bond 
of obedience and authority. 

It is eſſential to a monarchical government, as 
well as a republican, that the ſtate be only one, 
that the parts of which it is compoſed form a ſolid 
and compact whole. This vaſt machine, all fim: 
ple as it is, cannot ſubſiſt but by an exact comt:- 
nation ef its parts: if their motions are interrupt- 


ed or oppoſed, the principle even of its activity 


becomes that of its deſtruction. 

Now, the poſition of the great in a monarchic2l 
ſtate, ſerves wonderfully to eſtabliſh and preſerve 
that harmony and that unanimity, from when? 
reſults the regular continuity of the gener! 
motion. 

It is not thus in a mixed government, where 
the authority is balanced and divided between the 
prince and the nation. If the prince confers l- 
vours, the great will be the hirelings of the prince, 
and the corrupters of the ſtate : according to tir 
number of ſubſidies impoſed on the people, will 
be comprehended ſecretly the annual price ot 
the votes; that is to fay, what it coſts the prince 
to pay to the great for the liberty of the peop!e. 
The prince will have a book of rates of the votes; 
and will calculate with his council, how much ſuch 
and ſuch a virtue may colt him to corrupt. 

But in a well conſtituted monarchy, where ful! 
authority reſides in one, without jealouſy and 

„ without 
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without diviſion, where of conſequence all the 
ower of the ſovereign is in the riches, the hap- 
pineſs, and fidelity ot his ſubjects, the prince has 
no reaſon to impoſe upon the people; the people 


have no reaſon to miſtruſt the prince: the great 


can neither ſerve nor betray the one without the 
other: it would be in them a moſt abſurd mad- 
neſs to induce the prince to tyranny, or the peo- 
ple to revolt. The firſt ſubjects, the firſt citizens, 
are ſlaves, if the ſtate. becomes deſpotic; they fall 
again into the crowd, if the ſtate becomes republi- 
can : they are attached then to the prince, by 
their ſuperiority over the people: they are at- 
tached to the people by their dependence on the 
prince, and by every thing that is common to 
them with the people, liberty, property, ſecurity, 
&c. 'Thus the great are attached to the monar- 
chical conſtitution, by intereſt and by duty, two 
indiſſoluble chains when they are interwoven. 

Nevertheleſs, the ambition of the great ſeems 
to lean towards ariſtocracy z but although the 
people ſhould allow themielves to ſubmit to it, 
the gentry would oppoſe it, unleſs that they were 
admitted to a ſhare of the authority: a ſituation 
which would give to the chief of the ſtate twenty 
thouſand equals, in place of one maſter; and to 
which, of conſequence, they will never ſubmit: 


for the pride of reigning, which alone cauſes re- 


volutions, bears, with much leſs impatience, the 
ſuperiority of one, than the equality of a great 

number. | | 
The moſt ſrightful diforder of a monarchy, is, 
when the great come to uſurp the authority they 
are intruſted with, and turn againſt the prince, 
and even the ſtate itſelf, the ſtrength of the ſtate, 
$2 totu 
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torn to pieces by factions. Such was the ſitua. 
rion of France, when that bold and vaſt genius 


Cardinal Richelieu, brought back the grandees to 


tre obedience of the prince, and the people under 
the protection of the law. They reproach him 


for having gone too far; but perhaps he had no 


other means of ſettling the monarchy, or re-eſta- 
bliſhing, in its natural direction, that immenſe 
tree, bent by a tempeſt, than to bend it the oppo- 
ſite way. | 

Formerly, France formed a very ill connected 
confederate government, and was always at war 
with itſelf. Since the time of Lewis XI., all 
theſe co-eſtates have been united in one; but the 
great vaſſals ſtill preſerved in their domains the 
authority which they had had under their firſt 
fovereigns; and the governors, who had taken 
the place of theſe ſovereigns, arrogated to them- 
ielves the power. "Theſe two parties oppoſed the 
authority of the monarch, with obſtacles that mult 
be overcome. The moſt gentle means, and of 
conſequence, the moſt wiſe, was to draw theſe to 
court, who, at a diſtance, and amidit people ac- 
cuſtomed to obey them, had made themfelves to 
formidable. The prince made them ſhine with 
diſtinctions and favours ; the great flocked toge- 
ther in crowds; the governors were captivated, 
their perſonal authority vaniſhed in their abſence; 


their hereditary governments were ſettled, and 


they aſſured them to their ſucceſſors ; the Lords 


forgot their vaflals, and were forgot by. them; 


their domains were inſenſibly divided, alienated, 
degraded; and there now remains no more of feu— 


dal government, than achievements and caſtles in 
ruins. | a : 
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Thus the quality of the great of the court, was 
only a faint 1 of the quality of the great of 
the kingdom. Some owe this diſtinction to their 
birth; but moſt owe it to the will of their ſove- 
reign : for the will of the ſovereign makes the 
great, as he has made the nobility, and their 
grandeur, perſonal or hereditary at his pleaſure. 
We ſay perſonal or hereditary, to give to the title 
great all the extent it is capable of: but we muſt 
not take this ſtrictly as to hereditary grandeur, 
ſuch as the princes of the blood, who hold it from 
their birth, and the dukes and peers of France 
from the will of the king. The firſt places of the 
ſtate are called dignities in the church and law, 
rank in the army, ollices in the miniſtry, charges 
in the palace; but the title of great, in its ſtrict- 
eſt acceptation, is only applicable to the peers of 
the kingdom. 

This reduction of the feudal government, to a 
greatneſs of which it was only the ſhadow, has 
coſt the ſtate very dear. But, whatever price the 
unity of power and obedience coſt; the advantage 
of being no more expoſed to the blind and tyran- 
nical caprice of a fiduciary authority; the happi- 


neſs of living under the inviolable guardianſhip of 


the laws, always ready to arm themſelves againſt 
uſurpations, vexations, and violences; are cer- 


tainly ſuch benefits as could never be purchaſed 


at too dear a rate. 


In the preſent conſtitution of things, it ſeems. 
to us, that the great in the monarchy of France, 
are what they naturally ſhould be in all the mo- 


narchies of the univerſe. The nation reſpecs 
them without fearing them ; the ſovereign attaches 


them to himſelf without enllaving them, and keeps 
them. 
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them without abaſing them; their credit is im- 
menſe to do good; »ut they have none to do evil; 
and their prerogatives themſelves are a new ſecu- 
rity for the ſtate, of zeal and devotement of which 
they are the rewards. 


In a deſpotic government, ſuch as is ſuffered 


in Aſia, the great are the ſlaves of a tyrant, and 


the tyrants. of ſlaves ; they tremble, and they make 


tremble : as barbarous in their rule, as baſe in their 
dependence, they buy, by their ſervitude about 
their maſter, their authority over the ſubjects : e- 
qually ready to fell the ſtate to the prince, and 
the prince to the ſtate : chiefs of the people how 
ſoon they rebel, and their oppreſſors as long as 
they are ſubmiſſive. 

If the prince is virtuous, if he would be juſt, if 
he informs himſelf, they are ruined; therefore 
they watch night and day at the barrier they have 
raiſed between the throne and truth; they are al- 
ways ſaying to the ſovereign, you can do every 
thing, that they may be permitted to dare every 
thing ; they ſay to him, your people are happy, 
even at the moment they are ſqueezing out the 


laſt drops of their ſweat and blood; and if ſome- 


times they examine the ſtrength of the nation, 
it ſeems done as if to calculate how long it 
can ſtill bear their oppreſſions without expiring. 

Unhappily for thoſe ſtates, where ſuch monſters 
govern, the laws have no tribunals, weakneſs no 
place of refuge: the prince reſerves to himſelf 


alone the right of public juſtice z and ſo long as 


the oppreſſion is unknown to him, the oppreſſors 
are unpuniſhed. 
Such is the conſtitution of that deplorable go- 


vernment, where not only the ſovereign, but cach 
ot 
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of the great, in the part that is entruſted to him, 
holds the place of the law. It muſt be then, 
that juſtice may reign there, not only that one 
man, but that a multitude of men ſhould be in- 
fallible, exempt from errors and paſſions, detach- 
ed from themſelves, acceſſible to all, equal to all 
like the law; that is to ſay, that the great men 
of a ſtate ſhould be gods. Therefore there is no- 
thing but a theocracy that has a right to be de- 
ſpotic; and it is the height of blindneſs in men to 
expect it, ot to conſent to it. 


. — ALES NESUIN 
Or GRANDEUR. 


IN phytics and in geometry, the term of- grandeur 

is often abſolute, and ſuppoſes no compariſon: 
it is ſynonimous to quantity, to extent. In mo— 
rals it is relative, and carries with it the idea of 
ſuperiority. Thus, when one applies it to the 
qualities of the mind or ſoul, or collectively to the 
perſon, it means an high degree of elevation a- 
bove the multitude. SOR | 

But this elevation may be either natural or fac— 
titious; and it is that which diſtinguiſhes real 
grandeur, from the grandeur of inftitution, Let 
us try to define 1t. 


The grandeur of ſoul, that is to ſay, the firm- 


neſs, the uprightneſs, the elevation of ſentiments, 
is the molt beautiful part of perſonal grandeur. 
Add to it, a great, ſhining, and profound ge- 
nius, and you have a great man. ; 
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In the collective and general idea of a great 
man, it ſeems that we ſhould comprehend in it the 
moſt beautiful proportions of the body: and ſo the 
vulgar never fail to do. They are ſurpriſed to 
read. that Alexander was little; and they find A- 
chilles much greater, when they ſee in the Iliad, 
that none of his companions could wield his lance. 
That propenſion which we all have to unite phy- 
ſics and morals, in the idea of grandeur, comes, 
Imo, From the imagination, which will have ſen- 
ſible dimenſions; 2d, From the habitual proof we 
have of the union of the ſoul and body, of their 
dependence and their mutual action, and of the 
operations which reſult from the concourſe of their 
faculties. It was indeed very natural, in times 
when the ſuperiority among men was determined 
by main ſtrength, to claſs theſe corperal advanta- 
ges among the number of heroic qualities. In ages 
leſs barbarous, they have ranged in their claſſes 
thoſe qualities which are common to us with 
brutes, and in which brutes exceed us: a great 
man has been diſpenſed with, as to being beauti- 
ful, nervous, and robuſt. 

But the idea of perſonal grandeur, in the opi— 

nion of the vulgar, is ſtill very far from being re- 
duced to its philoſophical purity. Reaſon is a ſlave 
of the imagination, and the imagination a flave 
of the ſenies. 'Theſe meaſure the moral cauſes 
with the phyſical grandeur of the effects which 
they have produced, and value them by the fa- 
thom. « 
It is probable, that that king of Egypt who had 
raiſed the higheſt of the pyramids, believed him- 
ſelf the greateſt of their kings : it is very little dif- 
ferent from this, that the vulgar commonly judge 
what they call great men, | | 
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The number of men they have armed, or with 


which they have conquered, the extent of the 
countries which they have ravaged or conquered, 
the weight which their fortune has had in the ba- 
lance of the world, are, as it were, the materials 


of the idea of the grandeur which they attach to 


their perſon. The anſwer of the pirate to Alex- 
ander, Quia tu magna claſſe, imperator, expreſſes 
with as much force as truth, our manner of cal- 
culating and weighing human grandeur. 

A king who ſhall have paſſed his life in main- 
taining in his kingdom, plenty, harmony and 


peace, will hold but a ſmall place in hiſtory. 


They will ſay coldly of him, © he was good,” 
they will never ſay, ** he was great.” Lewis IX, 
would have been forgotten, without the deplor- 
able expedition of the cruſades. 


Have we ever heard the grandeur of Sparta 


mentioned, incorruptible by its manners, immove= 
able by its laws, invincible by its wiſdom, and 


the auſterity of its diſcipline? Is it on virtuous 
and free Rome that we think, in calling to mind 
her grandeur? No: the idea we attach to it, is 
formed of all the cauſes of her fall; the eclat of 
triumphs, the noiſe of conqueſts, the fooliſh en- 
terpriſes, the unwarrantable ſucceſſes, the cor» 
rupting riches, the pride of power, and that 
vaſt empire, whole extent cauſed her weakneſs, 
and made her tremble under her own weight. 

Thoſe who have had a mind ſo juſt, as not to 
alter every where that phyſical combination, the 
moral idea of grandeur, have thought at leaſt, 
that they were able to reſtrict it to ſome of thoſe 
qualities they adopt. For where can we find a 
great man, taking the term in ſtrictneſs ? 


Alexander 
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Alexander had an extenſive genius, and a 
ſtrength of foul. But do we ſee in his projects 
that plan of juſtice and wiſdom, which declares 
an elevated ſoul and a bright genius? that plan 
which embraces and diſpoſes of events, where all 
the ſucceſſes are to their advantage, or where all 
the inevitable evils are compenſated for by the 
greater benefits? Detecto ine terrarum, per ſuum 
rediturus orbem, triſtis eff, SENEC. The inten- 
tions of Cxſar were more amiable, and wiſer, 
But we mult begin by clearing him of the crime 
of treaſon, and forget to perceive: the citizen in 
the emperor, to find bim a great man. It is al- 
moſt the ſame with all the princes to whom flat. 
tery or admiration have given the name of great. 
They were ſo in ſome parts; in legiſlation, in po- 
litics, in the art of war, in the choice of men 
they have employed: and inſtead of ſaying, © He 
& has ſuch or ſuch a great quality,” they ſay of a 
ſoldier, of a politician, or legiſlator, © That's a 
& great man.” Huc & illus accedat, ut perfefa 
virtus fit, equalitas ac tenor vitæ, per omnia conſtans 

fibi. SENEC. a 
There is a factitious or inſtitutional grandeur, 
which has nothing in common with perſonal grand- 
eur. There muſt be grandees in a kingdom, and 
yet we have not always great men: they have 
therefore contrived, in a caſe of neceſſity, to ele- 
vate thoſe they could not aggrandize; and this 
artificial elevation has taken the name of grandeur. 
This term, in the ſingular, is then ſuſceptible of 
two ſenſes, and the great have not failed to avail 
themſelves of the ambiguity : but its plural (bo- 
nours) has nothing perional in it; it is a term ab- 
ſtracted from great in its political acceptation, in- 
- ſomuch 
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fomuch that a great man might not have any of 
the characters which diſtinguiſh thoſe which they 
call the great, and a great perſon may have 
none of the qualities which conſtitute a great 
man. 

But a great perſon in a ſtate holds the place of 
a great man; he repreſents him; has his appear- 
ance, though it often happens that he has not the 
ſolidity. Nothing is more beautiful than to ſee 
merit united with rank : it is ſometimes ſo in ma- 


ny reſpects; and our age has examples of it. But 


without attempting a fatire upon any period or 
country, we will ſpeak a word of the ſtate, and 
of the manners of the great, ſuch as they are up- 
on the whole, proteſting before-hand againſt all 
alluſion, or perſonal application. 
A great perſon ſhould be with the people a 
courtier, and at court a man of the people. Both 
of theſe offices require a commendable merit, or, 


to ſupply it, a falſe outſide. Merit gives itſelf no 


trouble, but the exterior may give itſelf rules; 
they ſtudy it, they compoſe it: it is to play a 
part. The exterior of a great perſon ſhould be de- 
cency and dignity. Decency is a negative dignity, 
which confiſts in ſuffering yourſelf to do nothing 
that can diſgrace or degrade your ſtation, draw 
ridicule on it, or expoſe you to contempt. The 
buſineſs is to modify the outſide of grandeur, ac- 
cording to the taſte, the characters, and manners 
of nations. A formal gravity is ridiculous in 
France; it would have been ſo in Athens. An 
eaſy politeneſs would have been ridiculous at La- 
cedæmon; it would be ſo in Spain. The popula- 


Tity of the Engliſh peers would be out of place a- 


mong the noble Venetians, This is what ex- 
_ ample 
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ample and cuſtom teach us, without ſtudy or reflec. 
tion. It appears, then, very eaſy to be great with 
decency. _ | 

But poſitive 1 in a great perſon is the per- 
fect agreement of his actions, of his language, in 
a word, of his conduct, with the place be holds. 
Now this dignity ſuppoſes merit, and a merit equal 
to the rank. This is what is called “ to ſhew 
« one's ſelf a man.” Thus, the firſt men of the 
Rate ſhould do the greateſt things; a duty always 
troubleſome, often impoſſible to execute. 

We muſt, then, ſupply dignity by decoration ; 
and this dreſs has produced its effect: the vulgar 
have taken the phantom for the reality; they have 
confounded the perſon with the place. This is an 
error that muſt be left to them; for illuſion is the 
ſovereign of the people. 

But, if we may ſay it, the great are ſometimes 
the firſt to deſtroy this illuſion by imprudent 
haughtineſs. He, who among the great only re- 
Preſents them, ſhould know that he does not blind 
the whole world, and at leaſt manage his confi- 
dents to keep them ſilent. Let a man who ſees 
things as they are, who reſpeCts prejudices, and 
who hath none himſelf, ſhew himſelf at the audi- 
ence of a great perſon with modeſt fimplicity ; 
and let the latter receive him with that air of ſu- 
periority which protects and humbles, the ſage will 
neither be offended nor ſurpriſed : it is only a ſcene 
for the people. But when the crowd is diſperſed, 
if the great man keeps up his cold and ſevere gra- 
vity, if his countenance and his language do not 
decome more ſociable, the plain man retires ſmil- 
ing, and ſaying of the proud man what they have 
| Said of the comedian baron, * He ſtill plays out 
_ £ of the theatre,” 
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He will ſay this very low, and only to himſelf; 
for the ſage is a good citizen. He knows that 
grandeur, though factitious, requires management; 
he will reſpect, in the perſon who abuſes them, 
either his anceſtors who have tranſmitted it to 


him, or the choice of the prince who has adorned 


him with it; or, at any rate, the conſtitution of 
the ſtate, which requires that the great be held in 
honour both at court and among the people. 

But all thoſe who have the penetration of the 
ſage, have not his moderation: Paucis imponit levi- 
ter extrinſicus induta factes. Tenue et menda- 
tium : perlucet, ſi diligenter inſpexeris. HENEC. In 
a culcivace 1 world, particularly, the vanity of the 
meaner ſort humbled, has lynx's eyes to penetrate 
into the lo vanity of the great; and he who makes 


the weighg of his grandeur be felt, and ſuffers them 


to perceive its emptineſs, may aſſure himſelf that 
he is of all men the molt ſeverely judged. 5 
A man of merit, raiſed to employments, endea- 
vours to conſole envy, and to eſcape its malignity. 
But unhappily he, who has the leaſt pretenſions, is 
always the perſon that requires moſt. The leſs he 
ſuſtains his grandeur by himſelf, the more he will 
lean upon others. He joins to himſelf his lands, 
his equipages, his anceſtors, and his ſervants, and 
under this trapping he thinks himſelf a Coloſſus. 
Propoſe to him to come out of his covering, to 
ſtrip off what does not belong to him; venture to 
diſtinguiſh between his birth and his place, is to 


tear from him the deareſt part of his exiſtence; _. 
reduced to himſelf, he is no more any thing. 


Altoniſhed to ſee himſelf ſo high, he pretends to 
inſpire you with the reſpect which he has inſpired 


aimſelf with; he practiſes with his valets to hum- | 
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ble gentlemen, and all the world are the vulgar in 
his eyes: Aſperius nibil eft humili qui ſurgit in al. 
zum. CLOD. 

It is thus that the generality betray themſelves, 
and undeceive us; for one difcontented perſon, 
who is in their ſecret, will be ſufhcient to ſpread 
itz and their perſon becomes ridiculous, as ſoon 
as the illuſion has ceaſed. 

Let a great perſon, who has occaſion to impoſe 
on the multitude, be citcumſpect among the peo- 
ple who think, and ſay to himſelf what thoſe would 
tay of him, whom he has received with diſdain, or 
repulſed with arrogance. 

„ What art thou, then, to deſpiſe men? and 
«4 what raiſes thee above them? Thy ſervices, 
or e thy virtues? But how many obſcure men, 
«© more virtuous than thou, more laborious, more 
„ uſcſul? Thy birth? We reſpect it: We ſalute 
in thee the ſhadow of thy anceſtors; but is a 
„ ſhadow to pride itſelf on the homages paid to 
„ the body? Thou wouldeſt have reaſon to pride. 
« thyſelf, if they gave thy name to thy anceſtors, 
„as they have given to the father of Cato the 
* name of his ſon, he /ight of Rome. Cic. Orr. 
% But what pride can a name inſpire thee with, 
« which owes thee nothing, and for which thou 
« art only indebted to chance? Birth excites 
« emulation in great ſouls, and pride in little 
«« ones. Hear the men who thought nobly, and 
« who knew how to value men. There are no 
« kings who have not had ſlaves for their anceſ- 
c tors; no flaves who have not had kings for 
* their anceſtors. PL AT. A perſon is not born 
© for our glory; what he was before us, is no- 
“thing to us. SENEC. Conſult thyſelf; enter 
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et into ' thyſelf: Nudum inſpice, animum intuere, 
% qualis. quantuſque fit, alieno an ſus magnus.” 
em. 

We ſhould be told, that nothing but true great- 
neſs can bear this trial; artificial greatneſs only 
impoſes by its outſide. Well, then, let it have a 

mpous attendance, and ſimple manners. What- 
ever it will have commanding, will be from the 
ſtate, and not from the perſon. But a great per- 
ſon, whoſe pride is in his ſoul, infults us one after 
another: it is man that ſays to man, ** Thou crawl 
„ under me:“ it is not from the height of his 
rank, it is from the height of bis pride, that he 
looks on us, and deſpiſes us. | 

But ſhould one not have a ſuperior merit to 
preſerve ſimple manners in an elevated rank? 
That may be; and that proves that it is very dif- 
ficult to poſſeſs places decently, without acquitting 
ourſelves properly, and not to be ridiculous when 
one is out of character. 

One of the great, when he is a great man, has 
recourſe neither to that mortifying pride which is 
the ape of dignity, nor to that impoſing pride 
which is the phantom of glory, and which ruins 
the firſt nobility by the contagion of example, and 
the emulation of vanity. | 

In the eyes of the people, in the eyes of the 
philoſopher, in the eyes of envy itſelf, it has only 
to ſhew itſelf what it is. Reſpect will go before 
it, veneration will ſurround it: its virtue will 
cover it entirely : it has its train and its pomp, 
It is in vain for its grandeur to wrap itſelf up in 
itſelf, and conceal itſelf from our veneration; and, 
if he flees from our homages, our homages will 
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follow him“. But how neceſſary is it to have a 
pure and noble fentiment of true grandeur, not to 
fear to debaſe it, by ſtripping it of all that is fo- 
reign to it! Who among the great of our age 


could you ſurpriſe, as Fabricius by the ambaſſadors 
of Pyrthus, making his pot boil } 


* Ste La Bruycre, of perſonal merit, 


